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Art.  I.— parliament  AND  THE 
SCOTTISH  LAND  BILL 

SmaU  Landholders  (Scotland)  BUI,  1907.  A  Bill  to  encourage 
the  Formation  of  Small  Agricultural  Holdings  in  Scotland, 
and  to  amend  the  law  relating  to  the  tenure  of  such  Holdings 
(including  Crofters’  Holdings) ;  to  establish  Agricultural 
'  Commissioners  for  Scotland ;  and  for  other  purposes  con¬ 
nected  therewith. 

2.  SmaU  Holdings  and  Allotments  BUI,  1907.  A  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  with  respect  to  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments. 

Tt  would  not  be  easy  to  discover,  from  the  debates  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  speeches  of  ministers  elsewhere, 
whether  Parliament,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Government, 
is  now  engaged  in  the  first  stages  of  an  agrarian  revolution  or 
in  a  comparatively  unambitious  attempt  to  faciUtate  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  small  holdings  on  a  very  Umited  scale  ;  and  the  am¬ 
biguities  of  the  situation  are  not  diminished  by  the  contrasts 
of  the  proposed  EngUsh  and  Scottish  land  legislation. 
Ministers  variously  portray  themselves  as  merely  preventing 
the  occasional  malpractices  of  bad  landlords  and  as  ‘  drifting  ’ 
— the  word  is  the  happy  choice  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill — into 
a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Lords  over  two  measures  of  which 
neither  has  yet  passed  through  the  House  of  Commons,  while 
one  of  them  has  only  recently  seen  the  fight  of  day. 

The  Scottish  Land  Bill,  in  particular,  is  alternately  described  as 
a  modest  measure  designed  only  to  give  greater  security  to  the 
deserving  tenants  of  small  holdings,  and  as  a  great  charter  of 
social  reform  by  which  the  maladies  of  rural  fife  are  to  be^cured 
'  All  rights  reserved. 
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and  the  tide  of  migration  to  the  towns  turned  back  to  repopu¬ 
late  the  fields.  And  it  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  consider  one 
or  two  aspects  of  the  situation  in  which  this  Bill  has  come 
into  being. 

The  (Jeneral  Election  of  1906  represented,  beyond  doubt, 
a  sweeping  triumph  for  the  forces  of  social  change.  The  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  constituencies  to  make  an  end  of  Mr.  Balfour’s 
Government  and  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  propaganda  was  perhaps 
favourable  rather  to  exponents  of  extreme  opinions  than  to  men 
of  more  deliberate  judgment.  At  all  events,  an  unprecedented 
reversal  of  the  position  of  parties  had  the  effect,  as  all  sudden 
political  changes  have,  of  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons 
a  large  number  of  men  who,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
hardly  have  found  their  way  there.  The  fighters  of  forlorn  hopes, 
the  men  selected  for  contests  which  no  one  else  would  attempt, 
the  desperados  of  politics  came  flocking  to  Westminster.  It 
was  a  natural  sequel  to  this  singular  election  that  the  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  party  which  exhibited  a  com¬ 
bination  of  sincerity,  zeal,  inexperience,  and  prejudice  never 
perhaps  equalled  in  the  history  of  Parliament.  Of  all  its  pre¬ 
judices  none  was  more  deeply  ingrained  than  the  view  of  land 
and  landlords  which  dominated  many  of  its  members.  The 
swollen  values  of  town  land,  the  occasional  or  frequent  caprice 
and  maladministration  of  rural  landlords,  side  by  side  with 
urban  congestion  and  rural  depopulation  formed  a  sufficiently 
vivid  picture  to  excite  the  imagination,  and  a  sufficiently  serious 
problem  to  attract  the  sympathy  of  men  who  did  not  distinguish 
clearly  between  those  very  various  sets  of  conditions,  which 
they  spoke  of,  in  the  lump,  as  the  ‘  land  question,’  and  whose 
vices  they  personified  as  ‘  the  landlord.’  They  were  inspired 
by  the  sonorous  though  vague  declaration  of  the  Prime  Minister 
that  his  government  would  make  the  land  ‘  less  of  a  pleasure 
‘  ground  for  the  rich  and  more  of  a  treasure-house  for  the  nation.’ 
They  were  undeterred  by  any  sense  of  the  complexity  of  agri¬ 
cultural  problems  ;  and  they  pledged  themselves  light-heartedly 
to  the  cause  of  land-reform  without  having  considered  very 
closely  how  it  was  to  be  advanced.  The  present  majority  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  it  may  be  noted,  is  largely  composed 
of  townsmen  ;  and  townsmen  have  a  fatal  prepossession  that  the 
conditions  of  rural  hfe  and  labour  are  very  simple,  as  is  evident 
from  the  easy  belief  which  many  of  them  entertain  that  they  are 
able  and  willing  to  go  ‘  back  to  the  land.’  Among  the  Scottish 
Liberal  members  of  Parliament  there  are  at  present  very  few 
who  are  embarrassed  by  any  intimate  knowledge  of  rural  industry 
in  Scotland.  A  considerable  proportion  of  them  are  Englishmen  ; 
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an  enormous  majority  are  town-bred.  Only  two  or  three  have 
any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  management  of  land.  The 
conditions  were  thus  very  favourable  to  the  production  of  a  Bill 
which  would  gratify  the  impulse  of  the  new  Parliament  to  penalise 
landlords,  and  which  would  appear  to  offer  a  freer  use  of  land, 
and  a  remedy  for  rural  depopulation.  But  so  far  as  the  House 
of  Commons  majority  was  concerned  no  very  critical  review  was 
to  be  expected  of  the  methods  by  which  reform  might  bo 
sought. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Small  Landholders 
(Scotland)  Bill  was  introduced  last  year,  and  reintroduced, 
with  slight  alterations,  in  the  present  Session. 

But  after  all,  the  visions  of  ministers  and  even  the  intentions 
of  Parliament  are  of  less  enduring  importance  than  the  text 
of  legislation  itself.  It  is  that,  in  the  end,  which  goes  to  shape 
the  social  system,  to  determine  the  conditions  of  industry,  and 
to  regulate  the  relations  of  life.  It  is  to  the  Bill  that  w'e  must 
address  ourselves  if  we  wish  to  make  a  true  forecast  of  the 
national  prospect. 

The  Bill  which  now  engages  the  attention  of  Parliament  is, 
in  its  purpose,  a  Bill  to  create  a  class  of  small  farmers  having 
practically  complete  fixity  of  tenure  at  rents  to  be  settled  by 
arbitration,  and  having  also  a  right  to  bequeath  their  holdings. 
This  class  is  to  include  those  who  now  occupy  farms  of  less 
than  501.  annual  rent,  or  alternatively  of  less  than  fifty  acres 
extent.  It  is  also  to  include  others  who  do  not  at  present 
hold  such  farms,  but  who  are  to  be  settled  on  land  now  other¬ 
wise  occupied,  w’hich  is  to  be  equipped  as  small  holdings  by 
loans  or  gifts  from  the  State,  under  the  guidance  of  three 
Agricultural  Commissioners.  The  equipment  so  provided  is  to 
be  immune  from  the  burdens  of  local  taxation ;  and  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  the  public  services  required  by  the  new  population  is 
thus  to  form  a  fresh  burden  on  the  present  occupiers  of  holdings 
whether  large  or  small. 

It  will  appear  at  once  that  this  Bill,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  intention  of  its  authors,  has  a  very  wide  scope  indeed.  It 
gives  a  right  to  the  permanent  occupancy  of  holdings  at  arbitra¬ 
tion  rents  to  those  who  can  only  by  a  misuse  of  language  be 
called  small  holders.  It  confers  this  privileged  position,  for 
example,  aUke  on  a  fruit-grower,  paying  perhaps  300Z.  annually 
in  rent  for  a  fifty-acre  farm,  and  on  a  sheep-farmer  so  remote 
from  means  of  transport  that  he  pays  less  than  501.  rent  for  a 
large  extent  of  land ;  and  Mr.  Sinclair  has  now  removed  any 
doubt  which  might  have  existed  on  this  point  by  amendments 
which  bring  within  the  scope  of  the  Bill  fruit-growers  and  others 
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who  cultivate  their  land  by  hired  labour,  and  who  need  neither 
work  nor  reside  upon  their  holdings. 

It  has,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  a  less  simple  task  than  the 
innocence  of  the  Government  had  supposed  to  define  a  small 
holder  with  that  precision  which  is  necessary  when  large  new 
rights  of  property  are  being  created  by  law.  But  the  present 
scope  of  the  Bill,  wide  as  it  is,  does  not  exhaust  its  effect. 
When  arbitration  rents  and  fixity  of  tenure  have  been  granted 
to  men  paying  hundreds  of  pounds'  annually  in  rent  and  to 
others  occupying  hundreds  of  acres,  who  shall  confine  these 
privileges  to  any  special  or  separate  class  of  farmers  ? 

Even  if  the  present  Bill  did  actually  deal  only  with  the 
case  of  really  small  holders,  it  would  still  be  difficult  on  any 
ground  of  principle  or  justice  to  refuse  to  the  man  papng 
GOl.  in  rent  the  privilege  which  is  granted  to  his  neighbour 
who  has  the  good  fortune  to  pay  only  501.  In  point  of 
fact  the  unofficial  advocates  of  the  Bill  have  not  been 
slow  to  perceive  this ;  and  many  of  them  have  declared 
that  this  Bill  is  the  prelude  to  a  measure  which  will  confer  on 
large  farmers  the  privileges  now  proposed  for  smaller  farmers. 
Their  prophecy  has  all  the  more  chance  of  being  fulfilled  since 
the  present  Bill  either  does  not  attempt,  or  attempts  without 
success,  to  confine  its  application  to  small  holders.  Great 
inequalities  of  legal  privilege  among  men  engaged  under  the 
same  economic  conditions,  and  in  the  same  localities,  in  kindred 
industries,  must  create  an  anomaly  and  an  injustice  which  can¬ 
not  endure.  Let  us  suppose,  side  by  side,  a  dairy  farm,  with  a 
rental  of  2001.  for  perhaps  two  hundred  acres,  and  a  fruit 
farm  of  fifty  acres  with  a  rent  of  2501.  or  300L  The  present 
Bill  would  endow  the  fruit  farmer  with  security  of  tenure  at  a 
rent  which  he  may  claim  to  have  fixed  by  valuation,  and  with 
a  right  to  renounce  his  holding  ;  and  he  would  pay  no  local  rates 
on  the  new  equipment  of  his  holding.  The  dairy  farmer  would 
have  no  rights  except  those  secured  to  him  by  a  lease  which 
would  bind  him  equally  with  his  landlord.  He  would  derive 
from  the  Bill  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  paying  additional 
rates,  and  of  having  his  business  interfered  with  by  the  creation 
of  a  small  holding  on  part  of  his  farm.  It  is  not  possible  that 
men  should  acquiesce  in  or  defend  the  continuance  of  such 
unequal  treatment. 

Security  of  tenure  is,  after  all,  no  more  vital  to  the  interests  of 
small  farmers  than  of  large  ones.  It  is  not  now  more  attainable 
by  the  man  who  farms  a  thousand  acres  than  by  the  man  who 
farms  fifty.  Both  alike  are  exposed  to  the  rapacity  and  the  cap¬ 
rice  of  bad  landlords.  Both  alike  are  increasingly  protected  by 
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legislation  which  secures  to  them  the  value  of  their  improve¬ 
ments,  and  by  the  growing  strength  of  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  farmer’s  moral  right  to  fair  consideration.  There  is  nothing 
which  really  differentiates  the  position  of  the  large  farmer,  in 
this  respect,  from  that  of  his  smaller  neighbour.  There  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  treated  differently  or  have  different 
legal  rights.  The  more  this  is  perceived  the  more  impossible 
must  it  become  to  lay  down  arbitrary  lines  of  demarcation 
between  those  who  are  to  receive  the  advantages  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  is  now  proposed,  and  those  who  are  to  be  left  under  a 
system  of  free  contracts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  easy  but  inexact  phrase  ‘  extension  of  the 
‘  Crofters  Acts  ’  obscures  a  distinction  of  principle  which  is 
vital  to  the  nature  of  land  tenure,  and  replaces  that  real  dis¬ 
tinction  by  one  which  admits  of  no  consistent  application. 
The  Crofters  Acts  were  designed  to  regulate  an  agrarian  situa¬ 
tion  whose  most  essential  feature  was  that  the  crofters  had 
created  the  equipment  and  improvements  to  which  their  holdings 
owed  practically  all  the  value  they  possessed.  That  is  a  situa¬ 
tion  essentially  and  in  principle  different  from  that  which  obtains 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  and  particularly  lowland 
Scotland.  Apart  from  the  crofting  areas  and  a  few  kindred 
districts,  the  all  but  universal  practice  of  Scotland  is  that  the 
permanent  equipment  of  farms  is  furnished  by  the  landlord,  and 
forms  a  capital  provided  by  him  for  agriculture.  This  practice 
is  followed  in  small  farms  as  in  large  farms,  Tvith  the  single 
difference  that  the  smaller  the  farm  the  greater  is  the  proportion 
of  the  landlord’s  capital  to  the  acreage  of  the  land. 

The  rent  paid  for  farms  is  thus,  in  large  measure,  interest  on 
a  capital  invested  in  the  equipment  and  improvement  of  land, 
and  the  amount  of  farm  rent  which  should  be  regarded  as  interest 
on  capital  is  greater  in  proportion  as  the  farms  are  smaller. 
The  small  farm  which  is  administered  under  the  ordinary  land 
system  of  Scotland  is  at  the  extreme  opposite  end  of  the  scale  from 
the  croft.  The  one  represents  the  greatest  and  the  other  the 
least  amount  of  capital  invested  in  farming  by  the  proprietor 
of  the  land.  It  is  by  a  quite  singular  perversity  that  it  is  sought 
to  bring  them  under  one  system. 

The  purpose  and  justification  of  the  Crofters  Acts  seem 
sometimes  to  be  forgotten ;  but  they  were  clearly  understood 
when  these  Acts  were  passed ;  and  they  were  so  understood  as 
to  differentiate  the  position  of  the  crofters  completely  from 
that  of  small  farmers  under  the  ordinary  system  of  tenure. 
They  were  founded  on  a  recognition  of  the  well-ascertained 
fact  that  the  crofter  had  equipped  the  land  of  which  he  was 
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a  tenant.  They  were  designed  to  give  him  legal  ownership  of  a 
capital  which  he  had  created,  of  property  which  was  Ws  by 
right.  The  principle  on  which  they  proceeded  was  that  of 
securing  to  the  creator  of  a  capital  the  power  of  administering 
and  retmning  it.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  these  Acts  introduced 
into  the  crofting  districts  a  divided  ownership  of  the  crofts. 
But  the  division  which  was  created  corresponded  to  a  recognized 
division  of  rights — the  right  of  the  landlord  to  the  land  and  the 
right  of  the  crofter  capitalist  to  his  capital.  It  is  plain  that  the 
rough  and  ready  extension  of  these  Acts  to  cases  in  wliich  an 
opposite  system  of  administration  has  been  followed  is  really  not 
an  extension  or  wider  appUcation,  but  an  actual  reversal  of  their 
principle.  To  give  a  man  power  to  control  a  capital  wliich  has 
been  created  by  himself  is  not  really  the  same  thing  in  principle 
as  to  deprive  him  of  that  power.  Yet,  rightly  or  wrongly,  the 
Landholders  Bill  transfers  from  the  landlord  a  control  which  he 
at  present  exercises  over  capital  which  not  his  tenant  but  he 
has  invested  in  the  industry  of  agriculture.  It  omits  altogether 
the  vital  distinction  of  principle  by  which  the  Crofters  Acts 
were  governed,  and  substitutes  for  it  a  blundering  and  arbitrary 
discrimination  between  farms  according  to  their  acreage  and 
rent.  This  abandonment  aUke  of  the  principle  of  the  Crofters 
Acts  and  of  the  practice  of  non-crofting  Scotland  cannot,  if  it 
be  given  effect  to,  be  limited  to  small  holdings.  Whatever  step 
of  this  character  is  taken  now  ought  to  be  taken  with  a  clear 
knowledge  that  it  entails  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  new 
system  to  all  farms,  and  to  the  capital  which  landlords  have 
invested  in  them. 

The  fact  that  what  is  called  ‘  land  ’ — the  subject  of  agricultural 
rent — is  to  a  large  extent  capital,  in  just  as  real  a  sense  as  an 
engine  or  a  factory,  is  one  which  appears  to  escape  the  attention 
of  earnest  land  reformers  ;  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  they  may  realise 
without  effort  if  they  will  compare  even  the  cost  of  a  farm¬ 
steading  with  the  capitalised  value  of  the  farm  to  which  it 
belongs.  They  will  find  that  even  this  part  of  the  equipment 
of  a  farm  represents  a  large  proportion  of  its  letting  value  ;  and 
if  they  add  to  this  all  the  other  capital  outlays  by  which  land 
is  made  available  for  agriculture  they  will  find  that  the  pure 
rent  of  land  as  distinct  from  interest  on  the  capital  sunk  by  its 
owner  in  its  equipment  represents  only  a  small  fraction  of 
agricultural  rent.  Those  who  realise  this  ought  to  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  all  capital  on  the  same  principle  which  they  apply 
to  capital  invested  in  the  creation  of  farms.  They  will  not, 
in  the  long  run,  find  it  possible  to  set  up  a  conception  of  property 
in  relation  to  capital  invested  in  the  improvement  of  land,  and  to 
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combat  that  conception  when  it  is  applied  to  other  forms  or  uses 
of  capital. 

It  must  of  course  be  recognised  that  the  charge  of  confiscation 
can  now  find  no  place  in  the  arguments  against  the  Scottish 
Land  Bill.  It  may  have  been  quite  natural  that  some  land¬ 
lords  should  have  raised  the  cry  ‘  Stop  thief !  ’  when  they  read  its 
provisions ;  and  as  it  stands  it  does  subject  them  to  the  risk,  if 
not  the  certainty,  of  heavy  loss.  But  the  Bill  must  now  be 
read  along  with  one  of  the  most  singular,  but  also  one  of  the 
most  explicit,  parliamentary  pledges  ever  given  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  Prime  Minister’s  assurance  is  now  a  vital 
element  in  the  case. 

‘  If  it  should  so  happen  that  in  any  one  case  there  is  a  loss 
‘  by  this  proceeding,  then  I  am  bound  to  say — I  do  not  know 
‘  whether  it  is  provided  for  in  the  Bill — that  in  that  extreme  case 
‘the  loss  ought  properly  to  be  borne  by  the  State.’  Now,  of 
course,  it  is  not  necessary  either  to  accept  or  to  reject  the  Prime 
Minister’s  sanguine  estimate  of  the  success  with  which  the 
Agricultural  Commissioners  are  Ukely  to  perform  their  gigantic 
task.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  consider  the  difficulty  either  of 
framing  a  provision  to  carry  out  his  undertaking  or  of  per¬ 
suading  the  present  House  of  Commons  to  lay  upon  the  State 
the  large  uncertain  risks  of  the  new  legislation.  The  pledge 
is  absolute.  The  Bill  will  lay  upon  the  State  and  not  upon  the 
landlords  whatever  losses  may  arise  from  the  non-success  of 
the  Commissioners’  experiments,  whether  these  losses  be  great 
or  whether  they  be  small. 

But  the  choice  between  confiscation  and  compensation  does 
not  exhaust  the  question  of  property  as  it  is  affected  by  this 
Bill.  Ownersliip  is  something  more  and  other  than  mere  posses¬ 
sion.  It  consists  not  only  in  a  secured  power  to  enjoy  a  part 
of  the  product  of  nature  and  industry,  but  also  in  the  exercise 
of  a  function  and  a  duty  of  administration  ;  and  in  an  ordered 
commonwealth  that  fimction  must  somehow  get  itself  discharged 
— that  duty  must  lie  somewhere.  It  is  at  present  the  governing 
principle  as  well  as  the  traditional  practice  of  this  covmtry  that 
the  administration  of  property  should  be  in  the  hands  of  private 
owners.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a  large  and  an  increasing  ownership 
of  property  entrusted  to  public  bodies ;  and  there  is  a  school 
of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  public  ownership 
generally.  But  public  ownership  is  at  present  the  exception 
and  not  the  rule,  and  it  is  a  de&iite  part  of  the  creed  of  both 
the  great  political  parties  that  this  should  still  be  the  case.  The 
mmntenance  of  private  property  as  an  institution  is  not  a  matter 
which  is  at  present  seriously  in  dispute.  The  right  of  property 
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is,  of  course,  like  every  other  right,  restricted,  limited,  and 
relative.  The  power  of  possession  and  enjoyment  is  constantly 
limited  and  curtailed  by  the  action  of  the  State  in  taxation ; 
and  in  its  other  aspect,  as  a  right  and  duty  of  administration, 
property  is  no  less  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  State,  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  pubUc  interest.  But  with  all  this  it  remains  true 
that  we  entrust  the  administration  of  property  to  its  private 
owners.  If  we  abandon  this  principle  in  relation  to  capital 
invested  in  agriculture,  how  shall  we  maintain  it  for  any 
other  form  of  property  ?  Some  of  those  pohticians  who  have 
so  cheerfully  given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  principles  of  the 
Scottish  Land  Bill  have  perhaps  omitted  to  consider  the  full 
scope  which  these  principles  must  take  if  once  they  are 
admitted. 

Apart,  however,  from  this  general  and  inferential  aspect  of  the 
present  proposals,  there  remains  their  immediate  significance  for 
the  administration  of  property  in  land.  Our  present  system 
of  land  tenure  in  lowland  Gotland,  as  in  England,  is  one  which 
is  founded  in  a  free  bargain  between  two  persons — the  landlord 
and  the  tenant.  Each  has  his  obhgations,  clearly  defined  and 
understood.  Both  are  ahke  free  agents  in  the  framing  of  an 
arrangement  for  their  mutual  advantage.  The  lowland  tenant 
is  not,  as  the  crofter  is,  tied  to  his  holding  by  sentiment,  by  the 
necessities  of  another  calUng  than  agriculture,  or  by  the  fact  that 
his  capital  is  sunk  in  the  fixed  equipment  of  the  farm.  He  is 
a  man  whose  business  is  farming,  who  makes  his  bargain  with 
his  landlord  with  a  view  to  making  profit  in  that  business,  and 
who  at  the  termination  of  his  lease  can  remove  from  his  holding 
all  that  he  has  invested  in  it.  The  relation  between  landlord 
and  tenant  is  in  fact  a  free  partnership,  lasting  by  agreement  for 
a  fixed  period.  It  is  a  partnership  in  which  each  makes  definite 
contributions  to  the  joint  imdertaking,  and  from  which  each 
derives  a  profit. 

It  is  a  business  arrangement  between  two  persons,  of  whom 
one  supplies,  with  the  land,  such  capital  as  is  not  separable 
from  it,  and  derives  a  fixed  return  on  Ws  outlay,  while  the  other 
contributes  the  moveable  capital  of  the  farm,  guides  and  con¬ 
trols  the  joint  enterprise,  assumes  its  risks,  and  takes  whatever 
profits  remain  after  the  working  expenses  of  the  concern  have 
been  paid.  More  perhaps  than  any  other  partnership,  this 
relation  of  landlord  and  tenant  requires  for  its  successful  main- 
I  tenance  good  feeling  and  mutual  confidence,  and  the  recogni- 

j  tion,  amid  conflicting  interests,  of  a  joint  advantage  which  tran- 

;  scends  them.  But  within  and  behind  all  such  moral  and  practical 

conditions  of  success  lies  the  free  bargain  which  defines  and 
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decides,  by  their  own  consent,  the  rights  and  obUgations  of  the 
partners. 

For  this  simple  and  definite  system  the  Small  Landholders  Bill 
proposes  to  substitute  one  in  every  essential  respect  opposite  to 
it.  Under  the  new  system  freedom  of  bargaining  is  to  be  done 
away  with.  The  landlord  is  not  to  be  allowed  to  choose  or 
reject  his  partner,  or  to  decide  on  what  terms  he  is  to  give  the 
use  of  his  invested  capital.  The  tenant  is  to  be  imposed  upon 
his  landlord  by  Commissioners,  and  the  rent  fixed  by  a  Land 
Court.  The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  free  to  renounce 
his  holding  at  any  term  on  giving  a  year’s  notice,  if  only  he  is  not 
in  debt  to  the  Agricultural  Commissioners.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Mr.  Barnes,  the  Socialist  representative  of  Glasgow,  should 
have  said  that  ‘  who  was  going  to  be  the  landlord  under  this 
‘  Bill  he  really  did  not  know.  ...  It  seemed  to  him  that  the 
‘  Bill  set  up  a  sort  of  trinity,  three  in  one  and  one  in  three,  the 
‘  State  finding  the  money,  the  landholder  or  tenant  finding  the 
‘  labour,  and  the  landlord  carrying  off  the  “  swag.”  ’  If  ‘  swag  ’ 
be  the  SociaUst  term  for  interest  on  capital,  then  the  description 
is  not  really  incorrect.  But  it  is  a  description  of  a  veritable 
travesty  of  administration. 

In  point  of  fact  there  are  two  methods  of  administering 
land  from  which  a  good  result  may  be  obtained.  It  may  be 
administered  by  the  State  or  it  may  be  administered  by  private 
owners.  The  State  may,  as  it  practically  does  in  the  case  of 
Crown  estates,  possess  land  which  it  can  administer.  It  may 
increase  the  amount  of  land  imder  its  control  by  purchase  or 
by  hire,  and  administer  it  either  through  local  or  central  autho¬ 
rities  ;  and  if  no  land  can  be  made  available  otherwise  for  an 
object  of  pubUc  importance,  this  is  a  very  legitimate  sphere  of 
State  action.  It  is  exempUfied  in  the  Small  Holdings  and 
Allotments  Bill  which  has  recently  been  introduced,  and  whose 
treatment  of  the  problem  of  land  tenure  in  England  forms  so 
interesting  a  contrast  to  the  treatment  of  the  same  problem  by 
the  same  administration  under  the  same  conditions  in  Scotland. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the  system  of 
private  ownership  and  administration  of  land,  which  has,  on  the 
whole,  in  ordinary  economic  conditions  held  its  own ;  and  if 
circumstances  render  desirable  the  private  ownership  of  land 
by  those  who  cultivate  it,  this  may  be  achieved  by  land  purchase 
facilitated  by  the  State. 

It  has  been  the  glory  of  the  Scottish  Government,  neglecting 
both  these  methods,  to  produce  at  this  period  of  time  a  Bill 
which  avoids  every  plan  that  has  anywhere  in  normal  economic 
conditions  yielded  a  good  result,  and  seeks  as  its  model  the 
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most  discredited  land  system  existing  in  the  civilized  world. 
It  must  have  required  a  quite  unusual  combination  of  fatuity 
and  recklessness  to  propose  to  replace  the  form  of  land  tenure 
that  now  exists  in  Scotland  by  one  that  embodies  some  of  the 
principal  vices  of  the  system  which,  after  embittering  and 
bewildering  a  generation  in  Ireland,  is  now,  with  the  consent 
of  all  parties  both  in  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland,  being  got 
rid  of  by  an  enormous  expenditure  of  British  money  and  credit. 
Whatever  else  may  be  learned  from  the  history  of  the  Irish  land 
question,  it  is  at  least  clear  that  a  divided  ownership  of  land 
is  an  arrangement  essentially  impermanent  if  it  be  instituted 
generally  or  on  a  large  scale  ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  bring 
such  a  system  into  existence  in  Scotland  without  contemplating 
the  prospect  of  having  ultimately  to  extinguish  the  landlord’s 
interest  by  a  colossal  purchase  scheme. 

It  is  contended,  indeed,  by  the  ministerial  defenders  of  the 
Scottish  Land  Bill  that  the  unhappy  precedent  of  Ireland  does 
not  apply  to  the  Scottish  proposals,  since  of  the  famous  three  F’s 
these  proposals  create  only  two — fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent — 
while  free  sale  finds  no  place  in  them.  But  the  omission  of  a  right 
of  sale  from  a  system  under  which  tenant  right  is  instituted,  and 
divided  ownership  in  land  is  created,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  of  this  very  remarkable  Bill. 

The  only  justification  of  a  proposal  to  create  a  legal  tenant 
right  is  that  it  is  to  give  men  by  law  that  which  is  theirs  in  equity. 
But  if  tliis  justification  exists  it  covers  free  sale  as  well  as  fixity 
of  tenure.  If  tenant  right  be  something  that  belongs  in  justice 
and  of  right  to  the  tenant,  on  what  conceivable  grounds  can  we 
deny  to  him  the  power  to  assign  it  and  to  sell  it  1  It  needs  no 
spirit  of  divination  other  than  ordinary  common  sense  to  perceive 
that  before  fixity  of  tenure  had  been  in  existence  for  half  a 
generation  the  demand  for  a  right  of  sale  would  follow,  and  would 
follow  irresistibly.  It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if  it  did  not. 
The  most  convinced  believer  in  small  holdings  must  recognize 
that  on  the  smallest  holdings  which  are  economically  justifiable, 
life  is  a  veritable  servitude — not  even  exaggerated  perhaps 
by  Robert  Burns,  who  found  in  it  ‘  the  cheerless  gloom  of  the 
‘  hermit  and  the  ceaseless  moil  of  the  galley  slave.’  It  is  a  lot 
infinitely  inferior  in  all  its  material  aspects  to  that  of  the  plough¬ 
man  who  serves  for  wages.  It  is  relieved,  indeed,  by  the  sense 
of  independence  which  it  allows,  and  still  more  by  the  prospect 
of  improvement  which  it  offers.  But  if  the  small  holdings 
which  form  the  lowest  rung  in  the  ladder  from  farm  service  to 
farming  were  also  to  be  the  highest  rung,  if  they  were  not  expected 
to  lead  up  to  a  larger  holding  and  a  more  tolerable  life,  few 
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men  who  know  the  burden  of  working  them  would  be  so  foolish 
as  to  prefer  them  to  wage  labour.  They  form  a  useful  and  a 
welcome  part  of  the  land  system  because  they  lead  to  the  occu¬ 
pancy  of  larger  holdings.  But  if  the  tenants  of  these  small  plots 
are  to  be  boimd  to  them  until  they  have  paid  to  the  Agricultural 
Commissioners  the  uttermost  farthing  of  an  initial  loan  for  equip¬ 
ment,  and  if  they  are  not  in  the  end  to  be  free  to  sell  the  interest 
they  have  created  and  to  use  its  proceeds  to  migrate  to  larger 
farms,  then  we  have  not  yet  foimd  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  highly 
imaginative  measure  any  solution  at  all  of  the  problem  of  small 
holdings. 

It  is  interesting,  though  futile,  to  try  to  imagine  what  Irish 
politicians  would  have  said  if  they  had  been  offered  tenant  right 
without  free  sale.  It  is  certain  that  whatever  good  results 
are  claimed  to  follow  from  fixity  of  tenure  and  fair  rent  are 
largely  neutralized  if  no  right  of  transfer  accompany  them.  It 
would  really  have  been  better  if  the  authors  of  the  Bill,  instead 
of  trying  to  bolster  up  their  case  by  maintaining  illusory  argu¬ 
mentative  distinctions  between  their  proposals  and  the  Irish- 
precedent,  had  frankly  taken  in  its  entirety  a  system  whose 
integral  parts  cannot  properly  be  separated  from  one  another. 
If  they  are  unwilling  to  face  the  social  and  political  conse¬ 
quences  of  introducing  into  Scotland  tenant  right  on  the  Irish 
model,  they  will  do  well  to  refrain  from  giving  instalments  which 
really  involve,  and  will  in  the  end  lead  up  to,  the  ‘  larger  policy  ’ 
of  full-blooded  dual  ownership. 

Apart,  however,  from  all  social  and  political  questions,  we 
ought,  before  we  decide  to  revolutionize  our  system  of  land 
tenure,  to  consider  how  our  proposals  are  going  to  affect  what 
is  after  all  fundamental  to  rural  life — the  efficiency  of  agriculture. 

The  economic  success  of  farming  may  not  be  the  only  con¬ 
sideration  that  affects  rural  depopulation  ;  but  it  is  certainly  one 
essential  consideration,  for  by  no  political  alchemy  can  we 
bring  about  a  sound  and  permanent  revival  of  rural  life  on  any 
basis  except  that  of  efficient  and  successful  farming.  Any 
system  of  land  tenure  which  removes  a  check  on  bad  farming 
or  denies  an  advantage  to  good  farming  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  rural  life  ;  for  no  type  of  social  organization  can  maintain 
a  population  on  the  land  unless  that  population  be  engaged  in 
a  profitable  agriculture.  Great  as  is  the  social  importance  of 
arresting  the  flow  of  rural  depopulation,  our  sense  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  that  object  ought  not  to  lead  us  to  forget  the  economic 
limits  within  which  we  are  compelled  to  seek  it.  Whether 
labour  be  employed  on  the  land  in  large  holdings  or  in  small, 
whether  it  be  the  labour  of  independent  farmers  or  of  men 
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working  for  hire,  it  cannot  be  well  rewarded,  it  cannot  even  be 
maintained,  unless  it  be  efi&cient  labour,  wisely  directed  and 
properly  equipped  with  the  means  of  good  husbandry. 

An  inferior  agriculture  is  the  surest  of  all  causes  to  bring 
about  the  failure  of  rural  life.  The  fallacy  of  supposing  that  we 
can  usefully  maintain  on  the  land  by  artificial  means  a  popula¬ 
tion  incapable  by  itself  of  an  efficient  agriculture  would  be 
precisely  analogous  to  that  of  believing  that  social  prosperity 
can  be  secured  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  by  means 
of  wasteful  consumption  or  ill-directed  production.  It  is 
therefore  vital  to  consider  how  any  system  of  land  tenure  which 
is  proposed  affects  the  efficiency  of  agriculture. 

Now,  as  things  stand,  under  our  present  system  of  competition 
rents,  the  efficiency  of  farming  is  secured  by  a  survival  of  the 
fittest.  The  rents  actually  paid  for  farms  represent,  broadly 
speaking,  the  return  which  these  farms  will  yield  after  paying 
for  the  labour  and  capital  of  the  farmer,  on  the  supposition  that 
they  are  farmed  with  the  average  degree  of  efficiency.  Those 
who  are  more  skilful  or  industrious  than  their  neighbours  are  able, 
after  paying  these  rents,  to  make  for  themselves  an  additional 
profit  proportionate  to  their  success.  The  idle  and  the  unskilful 
are  eliminated  by  their  non-success,  just  as  they  are  in  every 
other  calhng. 

But  the  effect  of  a  land  system  under  which  tenants  have  a 
legal  right  to  fixity  of  tenure  at  a  rent  settled  by  valuation  is  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  this  check  which  free  competition  for 
farms  places  on  the  deterioration  of  agricultme.  In  the  actual 
working  of  a  system  of  valuation  rents,  if  we  assume,  as  we 
must,  that  the  system  became  general,  there  could  really  be  no 
clue  to  the  value  of  a  holding  except  the  amount  wliich  its 
occupier  might  be  making  out  of  it.  The  whole  experience  of  the 
worlang  of  the  Irish  Land  Acts  goes  to  show  that  tenants  in 
expectation  of  a  revaluation  will  not  carry  out  improvements 
which  might  lead  to  a  higher  estimate  of  the  rental  value  of  their 
holdings.  But,  apart  from  this,  in  the  operation  of  a  valuation 
system  it  could  not  but  happen  that  tenants  whose  holdings 
were  less  well  cultivated  would  be  assessed  at  lower  rent  than 
those  whose  holdings  were  in  better  condition.  In  the  same 
way  there  would  be  nothing  to  prevent  an  improgressive  family 
from  going  on  from  generation  to  generation  in  a  holding  wliich 
in  other  hands  might,  through  the  general  improvement  of 
agriculture,  be  made  increasingly  productive,  but  whose  pro¬ 
ductiveness  they  would  fail  to  augment  by  sheer  lack  of  enter¬ 
prise  and  intelligence.  Free  competition  would  drive  such  a 
family  out  of  the  ranks  of  farming.  A  valuation  rent  based 
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on  the  productiveness  of  the  farm  would  settle  on  the  holding 
a  succession  of  tenants  who  would  literally  ‘  cumber  the  ground.’ 
The  misfortune  of  this,  so  far  as  pubUc  interests  are  concerned, 
would  not  lie  in  the  fact  that  the  landlord  would  receive  less 
rent  than  he  might  otherwise  obtain,  but  in  the  fact  that  a 
deteriorating  and  unprogressive  agriculture  would  result  from 
the  lack  of  that  free  competition  for  farms  which  now  operates 
as  an  influence  against  bad  farming,  and  for  which  the  system 
proposed  offers  no  real  substitute. 

If  free  competition  for  farms  were  abolished,  as  the  Bill  pro¬ 
poses,  there  would  remain  only  one  vestige  of  security  for  good 
farming — a  good  choice  of  tenants.  The  responsibiUty  for  that 
choice  now  rests  with  the  landlord,  who  gains  or  loses  according 
as  he  chooses  well  or  ill.  But  the  Bill  provides  that  the  future 
tenants  of  small  holdings  in  Scotland  are  to  be  chosen  not  by 
landlords,  but  by  three  Agricultural  Commissioners,  who  are  to 
be  responsible  for  this  selection  in  the  intervals,  presumably, 
of  their  ‘  general  duty  of  promoting  the  interests  of  agriculture, 

‘  forestry,  and  other  rural  industries  in  Scotland.’  How  these 
gentlemen  are  to  discharge  their  task  is  a  matter  which  is  left 
pleasantly  vague.  Perhaps  the  Secretary  for  Scotland  has  not 
yet  considered  the  point.  That  they  are  expected  to  do  the 
work  themselves  is  a  suggestion  which  could  not  without 
impertinence  be  made  respecting  a  proposal  even  of  the  Small 
Landholders  Bill.  If,  as  must  evidently  be  intended,  they  are 
to  delegate  their  duties  to  men  in  the  innumerable  localities  in 
which  small  holdings  are  to  be  created,  then  all  the  security 
which  is  claimed  on  the  score  of  the  eminent  virtues  of  these  as 
yet  innominate  commissioners  disappears ;  and  we  are  left  only 
to  hope  that  they  may  have  the  good  fortune  to  secure  every¬ 
where  the  services  of  men  whose  probity  and  wisdom  are  adequate 
to  the  task  of  populating  the  small  holdings  with  good  farmers. 

Apart  from  this  hope,  which  all  lovers  of  their  country  will 
resolutely  cherish,  the  prospects  of  Scottish  farming  under  the 
Bill  would  not  be  favourable. 

Of  all  forms  of  land  tenure,  that  which  gives  fixity  of  tenure 
at  valuation  rents  is  really  the  least  conducive  to  good  farming. 
The  security  against  disturbance  which  it  gives  is  no  doubt  of 
genuine  economic  value  in  the  conduct  either  of  large  or  of  small 
farms ;  but  against  this  must  be  set  its  effect  in  placing  those 
engaged  in  agriculture  outside  the  free  competition  which  is 
necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  any  calling ;  and  ;^the  security 
against  disturbance  which  is  given  in  this  way  can  equally 
well  be  given  by  other  methods  not  open  to  the  same  fatal 
objection.  It  can  be  created  under  a  system  of  occupying 
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ownership  without  any  diminution  of  the  incentive  to  good 
farming  or  any  reduction  of  the  penalty  on  bad  farming. 
It  can  be  created  also  imder  such  a  system  as  is  proposed 
in  the  EngUsh  Small  Holdings  and  Allotments  Bill,  if  the  public 
authorities  who  are  to  hire  or  purchase  land  let  it  at  com¬ 
petition  rents  or  their  equivalent,  and  not  at  rents  devised 
to  bolster  up  the  less  capable  tenants.  It  is,  at  all  events,  quite 
a  mistake,  as  the  Government  themselves  have  shown  by  their 
English  proposals,  to  think  that,  in  order  to  encourage  small 
holdings,  or  to  give  reasonable  security  of  tenure,  it  is  necessary 
to  create  for  farmers  an  artificial  shelter,  such  as  is  provided 
for  no  other  class  in  the  community,  against  the  stress  of  free 
competition. 

One  circumstance,  and  one  circumstance  alone,  could  justify 
a  measure  fraught  with  such  large  and  dangerous  consequences 
to  agriculture.  It  could  only  be  defended  if  there  were  in  Scot¬ 
land  an  agrarian  situation  injurious  to  the  public  well-being. 
It  was  by  the  existence  of  such  a  situation,  and  by  that  alone, 
that  the  Irish  Land  Acts  were  justified.  Wrong  had  been  met 
by  wrong.  Social  order  was  threatened.  Agriculture  had  been 
abandoned  in  favour  of  land  war.  Those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
co-operate  in  developing  the  wealth  of  their  country  had  ceased 
to  be  capable  of  working  together,  and  seemed  only  to  desire 
each  other’s  hurt.  The  power  of  acting  justly  had  so  deserted 
their  minds  that  they  were  no  longer  able  to  manage  their  afiairs. 
The  State  was  compelled  to  intervene. 

A  similar,  if  less  aggravated,  situation  existed  in  the  crofting 
districts  of  Scotland,  and  was  the  occasion  and  justification 
of  the  Crofters  Acts — a  justification  plainly  and  constantly 
offered  at  the  time  of  their  enactment  as  the  sole  reason  for  a 
proceeding  which  was  always  expressly  defended  as  exceptional. 
What  was  then  exceptional  is  now  to  be  made  general.  Under 
the  light-hearted  guidance  of  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  friends,  Scot¬ 
land  is  to  be  brought  universally  under  the  crofting  system. 
What  that  means  for  Scottish  agriculture  is  now  well  realized  by 
those  engaged  in  it.  But,  if  the  exceptional  remedy  is  to  be 
generally  applied,  is  it  contended  that  the  exceptional  evils  exist 
generally  1  Is  it  maintained  that  there  is  in  Scotland  a  large 
agrarian  question  or  a  keen  agrarian  controversy  ?  Not  even 
the  present  Bill  has  been  able,  so  far,  to  bring  about  such  a 
misfortune,  although  it  bids  fair  to  do  so  in  the  end.  It  may  be 
suspected  that  beUef  in  an  agrarian  crisis  resides  in  the  breasts 
of  a  few  members  of  Parliament.  But  it  finds  a  home  nowhere 
else  ;  and  it  bears  no  relation  at  all  to  the  facts  of  the  case. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  instances  in  which  the  business  arrange- 
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ments  of  landlord  and  tenant  do  not  work  smoothly,  and  instances 
in  which  they  are  not  fairly  observed ;  and  sporting  rights 
(which  are  not  dealt  with  by  the  present  Bill)  are  obviously  a 
danger  point  in  any  system.  It  may  further  be  agreed  that, 
speaking  generally,  there  is  more  tendency  to  aggression  and 
lack  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  than  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant,  partly  because  the  landlord  is  usually  in 
the  stronger  position  of  the  two,  and  partly  because  land  in¬ 
creasingly  passes  into  the  hands  of  those  who  have  not  grown 
up  in  the  atmosphere  and  tradition  of  rural  life.  But  it  is 
certainly  not  more  true  of  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
than  of  that  of  employer  and  employed  that  it  is  a  source  of 
friction,  discord,  or  injustice. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  a  question  which  can  be  called  agrarian 
it  consists  in  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  small  holdings  in  certain 
districts ;  and  this  difficulty  is  no  doubt  quite  real,  although 
its  extent  has  not  even  been  approximately  estimated.  Our 
comprehension  of  it  has  not  been  quickened  either  by  the  Prime 
Minister’s  very  general  allegation  of  a  ‘  blank  denial  ’  of  land 
on  the  part  of  someone,  or  by  the  mini.sterial  attempt  to  support 
that  assertion  by  means  of  a  document  which  we  now  learn 
from  Lord  Carrington  was  intended  to  give  ‘  only  one  side,’  or  in 
other  words  a  perversion,  of  the  actual  facts.  But,  in  whatever 
degree  the  difficulty  may  exist,  its  reality  need  not  be  denied ; 
and  its  true  character  ought  to  be  considered  in  order  to  find 
means  for  its  alleviation. 

It  is  a  simple,  but  perhaps  too  simple,  suggestion  that  land¬ 
lords  are  unwilhng  on  social  grounds  to  encourage  small  holders 
on  their  estates.  They  may  easily  be  made  unwilling,  if  small 
holdings  become  patches  of  land  from  which  they  are  practically 
expropriated  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  they  are  opposed  to 
small  holdings ;  and  the  Prime  Minister,  from  whom  this  genial 
suggestion  emanated,  has  since  said  that  he  did  not  desire  or 
intend  to  attack  landlords.  What  is  probably  much  more  true 
is  that  the  landlords  are  often  unwilling  to  find  capital  for  pro¬ 
viding  or  maintaining  the  equipment  of  small  holdings  because 
they  see  no  prospect  of  an  adequate  return  on  their  outlay,  and 
find  it  less  costly  to  equip  larger  holdings.  They  are  not,  in  fact, 
prepared  to  endow  small  holders  by  giving  them  the  use  of 
capital  for  nothing. 

This  brings  us  to  the  very  heart  of  the  matter.  The  problem 
is  not  agrarian  but  economic.  The  difficulty  of  maintaining 
and  increasing  the  number  of  small  holdings  arises  from  the  fact 
that,  in  ordinary  agriculture,  there  is  a  downward  limit  below 
which  the  scale  of  holdings  cannot  fall  without  entailing  an 
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increased  cost  of  production  ;  and  this  is  a  fact  which  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  agrarian  questions.  It  results  from  such 
causes  as  the  increased  use  by  large  farmers  of  labour-saving 
machinery  by  which  the  cost  of  production  is  economized,  from 
the  greater  relative  cost  of  buildings  for  small  farms,  and  from 
the  more  profitable  character,  in  other  respects,  of  operations 
conducted  on  an  extensive  scale. 

In  this  connexion  it  must  be  remembered  that,  when  small 
holdings,  in  ordinary  cultivation,  are  replaced  by  larger  holdings 
on  which  the  same  operations  are  conducted,  it  does  not  follow 
that  any  degree  of  depopulation  results.  On  the  contrary,  in 
such  a  case  as  wheat-growing,  for  example,  the  same  number  of 
persons  would  be  employed  whether  the  land  were  divided 
into  few  or  many  farms,  so  long  as  the  methods  of  cultivation 
remained  the  same.  Rural  depopulation  and  the  displacement  of 
small  holdings  by  larger  farms  are  very  largely  the  concomitant 
effects  of  agricultural  developments  which  no  one  proposes  to 
prevent,  and  which  enable  large  farmers  to  economize  production 
in  ways  impossible  to  those  whose  farms  are  smaller.  Now  rural 
depopulation  arising  in  this  way  cannot  be  arrested  by  the 
mere  division  of  the  land  into  smaller  holdings.  It  can  only 
be  arrested  if  we  find  it  possible  to  develope  on  the  land  indus¬ 
tries  in  which  more  labour  can  be  profitably  employed. 

Mr.  Balfour  has  gratified  the  protectionist  wing  of  his  party  by 
ascribing  rural  depopulation  to  free  trade  ;  *  and  the  Government 
have  loosed  their  followers  on  an  agrarian  campaign.  The  two 
proceedings  are  equally  irrelevant  to  the  problem  of  rural  depopu¬ 
lation.  If  wheat  could  grow  nowhere  but  in  Essex,  and  if 
there  were  not  a  landlord  in  the  world,  it  would  still  be  cheaper 
to  produce  wheat  in  Essex  by  the  use  of  labour-saving  machinery 
than  by  the  unaided  manual  efforts  of  a  multitude  of  detached 
cultivators. 

The  problem  of  small  holdings  derives  its  chief  importance  from 
its  relation  to  the  general  question  of  rural  depopulation,  and 
we  approach  that  question  from  the  wrong  end  when  we  con¬ 
sider  first  either  its  agrarian  or  its  fiscal  aspect.  If  we  are  able 
to  estabUsh  more  productive  employment  of  labour  in  rural 
industries,  the  capital  for  these  will  beyond  doubt  be  forth¬ 
coming,  and  the  provision  of  necessary  land  will  be  no  difficult 
matter.  If  we  fail  to  do  this,  then  the  mere  subdivision  of  land 
can  avail  nothing. 

The  employment  of  additional  labour  on  the  land  in  profitable 
industries  is  an  object  which  may  be  advanced  by  various  methods. 
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having  the  common  quality  of  making  the  land  yield  a  more 
valuable  product  than  it  now  bears.  The  most  evident  of  these 
industries  is  the  practice  of  a  developed  sylviculture.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  with  its  great  market  for  timber  and  its  large  area  of 
very  unproductive  land  suitable  for  growing  trees,  we  have 
precisely  the  conditions  in  which  afforestation  ought  to  be 
actively  carried  on.  But  more  than  any  other  country  we  lag 
behind  our  opportiuiity  in  this  respect.  The  development  of 
sylviculture  is  an  enterprise  in  which,  beyond  almost  any  other, 
the  intervention  of  the  State  is  called  for.  Its  inevitably  slow 
returns  will  not  attract  the  investment  on  a  large  scale  of  private 
capital.  It  requires  a  degree  of  continuity  in  management  that 
entails  the  foresight  of  many  lifetimes.  It  is  unfortunate  that, 
in  a  Bill  whose  avowed  object  is  to  check  rural  depopulation, 
the  industry  through  which  more  might  be  achieved  in  that 
direction  than  can  be  done  by  any  other  means  is  dismissed 
with  a  single  word,  and  with  no  binding  obligation  upon  anyone 
to  do  anything  for  its  advancement. 

Another  industry  which  employs  much  labour  on  the  land 
fares  even  worse.  No  department  of  agricultural  work  is  more 
profitable  in  Scotland  than  the  rearing  of  valuable  live-stock 
for  breeding  purposes  and  for  export ;  and  there  is  hardly  any 
branch  of  farming  which  employs  relatively  so  much  well-paid 
labour.  But  it  is  essentially,  and  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  an  industry  to  be  carried  on  in  large  farms ;  and,  like  every 
other  form  of  agricultural  business  that  cannot  be  profitably 
organized  in  small  concerns,  it  is  exposed  by  the  present  Land 
Bill  to  the  inconvenience  and  disturbance  which  would  arise  from 
the  subdivision  of  farms,  and  to  the  burden  of  additional  rates 
which  must  be  borne  in  order  to  liberate  small  holders  from  the 
necessity  of  payment. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  fundamental  vice  of  the  Bill  that,  because  its 
authors  have  fallen  into  the  politician’s  error  of  regarding  rural 
questions  as  essentially  and  fundamentally  agrarian,  it  has  no 
policy  except  that  of  subdividing  the  land.  It  does  some  slight 
Up-service,  indeed,  to  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of  rural 
industry ;  but  its  references  to  them  are  evidently  perfunctory, 
and  in  no  single  case  does  it  give  security  for  any  attempt  to 
deal  with  them. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  worst  enemies  of  small 
holdings  are  those  who  advocate  a  system  in  which  they  would 
be  universal ;  yet  there  are  some  reformers  who  seem  to  desire  to 
see  all  the  land  of  the  country  divided  into  small  holdings  of  from 
ten  to  a  hundred  acres.  But  such  a  development  is  neither  possible 
nor  desirable.  It  would  mean  an  unprosperous  and  unprogres- 
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sive  agriculture  neither  admitting  nor  rewarding  the  best  abilities. 
In  order  that  small  holdings  may  be  a  useful  and  successful 
element  in  our  rural  life,  they  must  accompany  large  holdings 
and  other  developments  of  rural  industry.  An  opening  for  well- 
paid  and  skilled  wage  labour  on  the  land  is  essential  in  order  to 
allow  men  the  opportunity  of  becoming  independent  land¬ 
holders  ;  and  this  opening  can  best  be  given  on  large  farms  or  in 
forestry  work. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  a  country  whose  govern¬ 
ment  does  almost  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture, 
both  the  improvement  of  stock  and  the  experimental  develope- 
ment  of  farming,  which  are  alike  vital  to  the  profitable  working 
of  holdings  whether  large  or  small,  are  dependent  on  the  efforts 
of  men  whose  farms  are  on  a  sufficient  scale  to  make  such  enter¬ 
prises  possible.  It  has  been  to  some  extent  by  landlords,  but 
to  a  much  greater  extent  by  large  farmers,  that  the  progress  of 
Scottish  agriculture  has  been  secured.  And  to  suppose  that  it 
is  possible  to  displace  our  present  system  by  a  general  sub¬ 
division  of  the  land  into  small  holdings,  is  to  misconceive  the 
part  which  small  holdings  can  play  in  the  economy  of  rural 
life. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  present  Bill  should  be  so  largely 
devoted  to  agrarian  changes  obviously  hostile  to  the  intcrcste  of 
large  farmers.  It  is  still  more  to  be  regretted  that  an  exclusive 
devotion  to  the  political  and  agrarian  aspect  of  the  question 
should  displace  any  attempt  to  secure  the  other  conditions  of 
successful  small  farming  itself.  If  small  farms  are  to  be  as 
profitable  a  use  of  land  as  large  farms,  they  must,  it  is  quite 
evident,  be  specialized  in  the  direction  of  some  form  of  intensive 
cultivation.  They  cannot  yield  an  increased  return  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  greater  cost  of  equipping  them  unless  they  are 
so  specialized.  Dairying,  fruit  farming,  gardening,  the  rearing 
of  pigs  and  poultry,  and  similar  industries  offer  their  only  pro¬ 
spect  of  success.  They  therefore  require  a  highly  trained  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  they  can  only  be  successfully  developed  by  brining 
a  system  of  agricultural  education  into  the  closest  possible 
contact  with  rural  life.  It  is  perhaps  not  a  mere  coincidence 
that  a  Bill  for  establishing  small  landholders,  which  contains 
no  single  provision  for  the  improvement  of  training  in  rural 
industry,  should  be  introduced  by  the  same  Secretary  for  Scot¬ 
land  who  has  already  procured  the  exclusion  of  Scotland  from  an 
inquiry  into  agricultural  education. 

It  is  an  even  more  startling  omission  that  the  Bill  makes  no 
provision  whatever  for  the  developement  of  agricultural  co¬ 
operation.  It  is  unanimously  recognized  by  all  students  of  the 
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subject  that  small  holdings  can  only  be  successfully  and  profit¬ 
ably  conducted  if  those  who  carry  them  on  combine  for  all 
common  purposes,  through  co-operative  credit  banks,  creameries, 
and  societies  for  collective  purchase  and  sale ;  and  a  Bill  for 
encouraging  small  holdings  which  makes  no  proposal  to  develope 
such  institutions  is  incomplete  indeed.  The  omission  is  all  the 
more  remarkable  since  the  English  Small  Holdings  and  Allot¬ 
ments  Bill  does  recognize  and  provide  for  the  necessity  of  co¬ 
operative  action.  Mr.  Sinclair  has,  indeed,  made  a  belated 
effort  to  remedy  his  fatal  oversight.  But  his  perfunctory  treat¬ 
ment,  even  now,  of  this  vital  condition  of  successful  small 
farming  bears  out  the  impression  which  his  original  neglect  of 
it  creates.  His  amendment  allows  the  Agricidtural  Commis¬ 
sioners  (those  weary  Titans)  to  devote  the  remnants  of  their 
leisure  to  promoting  agricultural  co-operation.  It  deliberately 
excludes  the  formation  of  credit  banks,  which  all  experience  of 
agricultural  co-operation  shows  to  be  the  essential  foundation 
of  its  work.  The  revolution  in  the  land-system  distracts  its 
advocates  from  every  more  real  and  less  pretentious  reform. 
The  Government’s  pre-occupation  with  political  window-dressing 
diverts  its  attention  from  that  which  can  escape  no  sincere  and 
diligent  observers  of  rural  industry. 

But,  besides  providing  for  the  training  and  co-operative  organi¬ 
zation  of  small  holders,  a  Bill  seriously  intended  to  develope 
this  type  of  farmer  ought  to  make  provision  to  facilitate  the 
equipment  of  small  holdings.  The  present  Bill  cannot  but 
have  the  opposite  effect.  It  does  indeed  provide  65,000i.  a  year 
for  the  equipment  and  developement  of  holdings — a  sum  which 
might  perhaps  equip  something  over  a  hundred  holdings  annually. 
But  against  this  sum,  provided  out  of  pubhc  funds  to  make 
gifts  or  loans  to  small  holders,  must  be  set  the  fact  that  the 
passing  of  the  Bill  would  complete  a  process  which  even  its 
introduction  has  initiated,  and  would  deflect  from  the  equipment 
of  small  holdings  all  the  capital  which  landlords  now  devote 
to  that  object.  That  the  inevitable  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  Bill  to  farms  generally  would  put  an  end  to  all  expenditure 
by  landlords  is  a  further  and  a  larger  point.  But  the  cessation 
of  landlords’  expenditure  on  small  holdings  would  immediately 
follow  the  passing  of  the  Bill,  since  no  landlord  will  equip  small 
holdings  when  the  first  effect  of  his  doing  so  will  be  to  alienate 
them  from  his  control ;  and  no  landlord  will  maintain  equip¬ 
ment  on  holdings  whose  administration  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  State.  The  net  result  of  the  Bill  cannot  fail  to  be  an  enor¬ 
mous  reduction  of  the  capital  available  for  small  holdings. 
Mr.  Sinclair,  indeed,  has  said  that  the  Bill  is  calculated  to  save 
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expense  to  landlords  and  ‘  open  the  pockets  of  the  tenants  ’ — a 
frank  admission,  by  the  way,  of  the  essential  duality  or  division 
of  ownership  contemplated  by  the  Bill.  But  it  may  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  tenants  of  small  farms  generally  are  prepared 
to  regard  with  equanimity  the  prospect  of  having  to  create  and 
maintain  the  equipment  of  their  holdings ;  and  it  is  scarcely 
open  to  doubt  that,  if  we  admit  the  principle  of  State  equipment 
of  farms,  and  make  an  end  of  equipment  by  landlords,  we  must 
eventually  provide  from  public  funds  some  large  proportion 
of  the  2,000,000/.  which  Scottish  landowners  may  now  be 
estimated  as  spending  annually  on  farm  equipment. 

The  large  and  apparently  unforeseen  scale  on  which  the  Bill 
is  likely  to  operate  raises  another  question,  of  no  small  impor¬ 
tance.  Ministers  have  made  no  attempt  to  furnish  any  estimate 
of  the  administrative  costs  which  it  entails — the  Land  Court, 
the  Agricultural  Commissioners,  and  the  expenses  of  manage¬ 
ment  ;  and  they  do  not  even  appear  to  have  framed  such  an 
estimate  for  their  own  guidance .  The  only  attempt  at  an  estimate 
which  has  yet  been  made  is  that  of  Mr.  Munro  Ferguson,  whose 
knowledge  of  the  matters  in  dispute  has  been  so  serious  an 
impediment  to  the  Bill. 

He  points  out  that  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  tenants 
in  Scotland  come  under  the  Bill  as  it  stands ;  and  that  all  who 
can  must  take  advantage  of  its  provisions  in  order  to  obtain 
immunity  from  local  taxation  on  the  equipment  of  their  holdings. 
On  this  basis,  which  it  is  difficult  to  deny,  he  estimates  the  annual 
costs  of  the  Land  Court  at  20,000/.,  and  those  of  the  Small  Hold¬ 
ings  Commissioner  and  his  subordinates  at  a  similar  sum.  The 
cost  of  management  on  each  sum  of  65,000/.  spent  on  equipment 
would  be  not  less  than  3,000/.  annually.  A  Scottish  Board 
of  Agriculture  constituted  by  the  Agricultural  Commissioners 
could  not  cost  less  than  25,000/.  annually.  To  this,  which  is 
the  only  estimate  yet  in  existence,  must  be  added  whatever  sums 
it  is  proposed  to  spend  on  forestry,  and  also  that  large  but  un¬ 
certain  liability  for  loss  of  rent  through  administrative  errors 
which  is  covered  by  the  Prime  Minister’s  pledge  already  quoted. 
When  we  reflect  that  ministers  themselves  do  not  anticipate 
any  considerable  change  in  the  position  of  existing  tenants,  it  is 
only  in  comparison  with  the  graver  consequences  of  the  Bill  that 
so  large  and  useless  an  outlay  can  appear  of  minor  importance. 

In  this  one  Bill  for  facilitating  cheaply  the  increase  of 
small  holdings,  we  have  thus  combined  a  large  expenditure 
of  pubUc  money,  amounting  annually  to  not  less  than  150,000/. 
or  the  equivalent  of  a  capitalized  sum  of  4,000,000/.  or  5,000,000/., 
besides  large  contingent  risks,  a  complete  neglect  of  the 
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advances  in  education  and  co-operative  organization  which  are 
essential  to  the  success  of  small  holdings,  a  large  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  private  capital  available  for  the  equipment  of  small 
farms,  and  a  grave  menace  to  the  future  efficiency  and  prosperity 
of  agriculture.  All  these  results  proceed  from  the  initial  error 
of  mistaking  for  a  purely  agrarian  difficulty  a  state  of  affairs 
which  is  only  to  a  sUght  extent  agrarian,  and  is  chiefly  agricul¬ 
tural,  economic  and  social. 

It  is  almost  incredible  that  the  Bill  in  its  present  form  should 
ever  become  law. 

The  question  is  rather  what  shall  be  the  manner  and  time  of  its 
demise  ?  Will  the  discussions  in  the  Scottish  Committee  and  the 
subsequent  stages  in  the  House  of  Commons  force  this  measure 
out  of  the  loaded  programme  of  the  Government  ?  or  will  it  die 
through  ministerial  inability  to  defend  it  and  its  own  growing 
unpopularity  even  among  the  followers  of  the  Government, 
especially  in  the  country  districts  of  Scotland  ? 

If  it  survives  these  difficulties  there  remains  the  House  of 
Lords.  No  doubt  the  relation  of  the  Lords  to  Land  Bills  is 
difficult.  If  they  take  any  sensible  course  with  respect  to  this 
Bill  they  are  sure  to  be  charged  with  motives  of  self-interest  by 
politicians  who  will  follow  the  indecent  example  of  Mr.  Winston 
Churchill’s  silly  attack  on  Lord  Rosebery.  Perhaps  after  all 
they  need  not  refuse  consideration  to  the  Scottish  Bill,  since  if 
they  consider  it  not  by  itself,  but  along  with  the  English  Bill 
which  will  accompany  it  across  the  lobby,  they  may  find  them¬ 
selves  placed  by  the  Government  in  possession  of  a  valuable 
instrument  for  correcting  its  principal  defects.  If  they  will  so 
alter  it  as  to  retain  the  principle  of  land  ownership  as  it  exists 
to-day,  while  giving  public  authorities  power  to  take  land  for 
small  holdings  as  for  other  public  purposes,  if  they  will  deal 
with  crofting  as  a  separate  problem  and  keep  the  business  of 
tilling  the  soil  on  the  same  secure  economic  basis  on  which  all 
other  profitable  callings  rest,  they  may  render  the  Bill  useful ; 
and  the  Government  could  take  no  very  strong  exception  to 
a  method  of  dealing  with  the  general  question  which  they  have 
themselves  spontaneously  applied  to  the  same  conditions  in 
England. 

The  Lords  will  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  Scottish  Bill 
with  the  knowledge  that  its  committee  stage  has  been  a  mere 
travesty  of  Parliamentary  debate.  They  may  well  take  into 
their  consideration  also  the  slight  and  vague  support  which 
it  has  received  from  members  of  the  Government.  The  Prime 
Minister  has  spoken  in  its  favour;  and  the  Secretary  for 
Scotland  has  had  the  assistance  of  his  law  officers.  Mr.  Churchill 
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has  spoken  twice  on  land  reform  without  giving  any  indication 
that  he  has  yet  appreciated  the  very  opposite  methods  by  which 
it  is  proposed  to  effect  it  in  England  and  in  Scotland.  Mr. 
Harcourt  has  introduced  a  Bill  for  England  which  is  altogether 
destructive  of  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Scottish  proposals ; 
and  the  silence  of  such  Scottish  peers  as  Lord  Elgin  and  Lord 
Tweedmouth,  or  of  Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  Edward  Grey  is  certainly 
not  without  significance. 

Either  in  the  rejection  or  in  the  drastic  alteration  of  the 
Scottish  Bill,  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  the  support  of  a 
practically  unanimous  agricultural  opinion  in  Scotland,  where  the 
Bill  is  regarded  with  some  enthusiasm  among  the  pohticians  of 
the  Liberal  caucus,  with  indifference  in  the  towns,  and  with 
active  dislike  in  the  country  districts.  It  would  also  have  the 
sympathy  of  many  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  who  would 
be  Uttle  disposed  to  make  such  a  Bill  as  this  any  part  of  their 
case  in  a  campaign  against  the  Second  Chamber. 
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Art.  II.— the  AESTHETIC  OUTLOOK: 

WALTER  PATER. 

1.  Studies  in  the  History  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Walter  Pater. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1872. 

2.  Marius  the  Epicurean  ;  his  Sensations  and  Ideas.  Two  vols. 

By  Walter  Pater.  London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1885. 

.3.  Imaginary  Portraits.  By  Walter  Pater.  London  :  Mac¬ 
millan  &  Co.  1887. 

4.  Gaston  de  Latour  (unfinished).  By  Walter  Pater.  London : 

Macmillan  &  Co.  1888. 

5.  Appreciations,  with  an  Essay  on  Style.  By  Walter  Pater. 

London :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1889. 

6.  Plato  and  Platonism.  By  Walter  Pater.  London :  Mac¬ 

millan  &  Co.  1893. 

7.  Greek  Studies.  By  Walter  Pater.  London :  Macmillan  & 

Co.  1895. 

8.  Miscellaneous  Studies.  By  Walter  Pater.  London :  Mac¬ 

millan  &  Co.  1900. 

'^Phe  friend  and  critic,  whose  judgement  carries  with  it  a  par¬ 
ticular  and  incontrovertible  accent  of  justice  and  good 
faith,  wrote  that — 

‘  Persons  only  superficially  acquainted,  or  by  hearsay,  with  his 
[Mr.  Walter  Pater’s]  writings,  arc  apt  to  sum  up  his  merits  as  a  writer 
by  saying  that  he  was  a  master,  or  a  consummate  master,  of  style  ; 
but  those  who  have  really  studied  what  he  wrote  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  his  distinction  does  not  lie  in  his  literary  grace  alone, 
his  fastidious  choice  of  language,  his  power  of  word-painting, 
but  in  the  depth  and  seriousness  of  his  studies.’  * 

Yet  in  any  study  of  Mr.  Pater’s  work,  even  if  his  mastership 
of  style  be  relegated  to  a  place  of  secondary  importance,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  such  mastership  has  a  special 
bearing  upon  the  attitude  of  mind  he  displays  towards  every 
theme  he  selected  for  criticism.  It  both  evidenced,  and  was 
a  testimony  to,  an  aesthetic  standard  whose  exigencies  he 
recognised  as  the  obligations  of  a  moral  code.  It  was,  in  fact, 
a  practical  personal  application  of  those  aesthetic  principles 
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which  dominated  his  whole  outlook  upon  life,  upon  men,  and 
upon  opinions. 

The  man  of  religion  stands  on  the  watch-tower  of  the  soul. 
He  measures  humanity  and  all  that  appertains  to  humanity  by 
the  divine  measuring  line  of  doctrinal  faith  ;  he  applies  to  finite 
and  visible  nature  the  standard  of  the  unseen  and  the  eternal. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  on  horizons  where  earth  and  heaven  meet, 
on  the  communion  possible,  or  impossible,  between  man  as  a 
spiritual  being  and  God.  The  moralist  surveys  the  land 
under  another  aspect.  He  is  primarily  concerned  with  the 
correspondence  or  disaccord  existing  between  men’s  conduct 
and  the  obligations  of  certain  laws  supernaturally  revealed  or 
logically  divined  of  right-  and  wrong-doing;  with  man’s  duty 
towards  his  fellow  man,  and  the  perfecting  of  his  own  character 
as  a  responsible  member  of  the  vast  human  community.  He 
tests  each  deed  ;  sets  the  imperfect  virtues  of  mankind — truth, 
honesty,  purity,  charity,  justice — in  one  scale,  their  ideal  counter¬ 
parts  in  the  other,  and  strikes  the  uneven  balance.  For  the 
scientist  the  world  resolves  itself  into  the  semblance  of  a  gigantic 
specimen  placed  under  the  lens  of  an  immense  microscope,  and 
the  pictures  animate  and  inanimate  viewed  there  appear  to  his 
gaze  as  illustrations  of  a  manual  of  general  knowledge,  some  few 
pages  of  which  he  is  slowly  in  the  course  of  centuries  deciphering. 
There  are  other  natmes  again  whose  tendency  towards  special¬ 
ization  is  divorced  from  any  interests  the  outer  world,  whether 
of  facts  or  ideas,  presents.  Their  concern  is  only  with  the 
mirrored  reflections  of  all  things  exterior,  the  echoed 
responses  their  own  mind  renders  to  the  universe.  For  these, 
their  personal  sensation,  apart  from  whatever  may  have 
evoked  it ;  their  individual  emotion,  apart  from  whatever  may 
have  stirred  the  pulse  of  sentiment ;  their  inner  perception, 
apart  from  whatever  may  have  moulded  its  form,  printed  its 
image  or  kindled  its  vitality,  are  the  sole  and  continual  objects 
of  scrutiny.  Their  attention  is  focussed  on  their  own  mental 
phenomena.  With  them  in  matters  of  religion  creeds  of 
mysticism  supplant  creeds  of  revealed  dogma.  In  morals, 
conscience — ^the  private  conscience  of  pure  intuition — supplants 
the  sense  of  communal  law.  In  art  an  incoherent  symbolism 
becomes  the  externalized  expression  of  ideas  too  intimately 
impregnated  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  artist  as  a  separate 
human  unit  to  admit  of  transcription  in  terms  or  forms  appro¬ 
priated  by  general  consent  to  signify  ideas  common  to  all ; 
innate  conceptions,  unrestricted  by  conformity  to  definable 
ideals  of  truth  or  beauty,  run  riot ;  and  suggestion,  which  in  its 
right  use  supplements  but  never  supersedes  direct  expression, 
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becomes  the  chief  medium  in  an  abortive  attempt  to  render 
what  is  by  reason  of  a  morbid  ultra-personality  incommunicable 
through  the  legitimate  vehicles  of  art. 

All  such  outlooks  were  foreign  to  Mr.  Pater’s  genius.  With 
religion  ’as  a  scheme  of  relationship  between  man  and  God, 
with  morals  as  a  scheme  for  the  practical  conduct  of  life,  with 
science  as  demonstrable  truth,  he  is  in  no  wise  concerned ;  with 
introspective  surveys  of  intimate  personal  experiences  and 
emotions,  still  less.  Moreover,  his  criticism,  although  it  belongs 
to  the  criticism  based  avowedly  on  personal  perception  and 
sympathy,  is  never  dissevered  from  a  close  and  conscious  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  object  criticized ;  it  has  a  firm  grasp  of  outward 
realities,  and  a  distinct  and  consistent  point  of  view.  He  never 
would  seem  to  have  hesitated  in  the  choice  of  a  vantage-ground 
whence,  with  best  result  to  himself  and  others,  he  might  fix  his 
attention  on  those  things,  and  those  aspects  of  things,  he  had 
chosen  as  subject  matter  of  critical  interpretation  or  creative 
invention.  His  criticism,  whether  of  philosophies  and  religions, 
of  art  and  of  artists,  or  of  men  and  life — men  in  motive  and 
action,  life  in  its  incidents  and  surroundings — dominantly  re¬ 
presents  one  single  outlook.  He  occupies,  for  the  most  part, 
only  one  post  of  observation,  and  from  it  observes  at  leisure 
the  area  visible  to  that  voluntarily  circumscribed  vision. 

To  stand  where  things  beautiful  in  themselves,  or  beautiful 
from  association  and  harmony,  would  be  revealed  to  his  sight 
or  be  most  vividly  presented  to  imaginative  contemplation, 
appears  to  have  been  his  persistent  endeavour.  From  the 
intellectual  experiments  of  youth  each  man  to  the  manner 
born,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  as  the  tendency  to  mental 
vagabondage  declines  with  manhood’s  estate,  adopts  some 
definite  posture — the  posture  most  in  conformity  (intellectual 
capacity  seems  a  less  determinating  quality)  with  his  spiritual 
temperament.  The  period  of  germination  and  growth  closes, 
the  spirit  takes  its  permanent  crease,  and  the  foot  follows  its 
hidden  groove.  Mr.  Pater,  although  his  opinions,  as  the  opinions 
of  all  living  intelligence,  may  have  undergone  modification, 
maintains  throughout  his  writings  the  outlook,  the  vantage- 
ground,  the  posture,  of  one  who  seeks  absorbingly  the  love¬ 
liness  of  creation,  in  nature,  in  art,  in  man.  He  prosecuted  the 
quest  with  every  help  that  moral  endowments  could  bestow 
upon  the  searcher ;  the  reverence  of  a  pilgrim,  the  patience  of 
a  scholar,  the  zeal  of  an  explorer  of  ancient  tombs,  and  the 
exclusive,  centralized  devotion  of  the  votary  of  a  faith.  And 
over  and  above  these  cardinal  graces  he  possessed  that  birth¬ 
right  for  which  language  provides  no  term,  but  which  severs  as  < 
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with  a  knife  the  quality  of  the  artist’s  work  from  that  of  the 
non-artist  and  gives  to  one  man’s  writings  an  intrinsic  value 
in  aesthetic  literature  withheld  from  all  others. 

The  gift  with  him  accompanied  a  talent  of  an  eminently  dis¬ 
tinctive  but  not  of  a  pliable  or  varied  nature.  A  keen  power  of 
discrimination,  ground  fine  by  constant  use  even  to  the  verge  of 
attenuation ;  the  extra  nerve  of  the  aesthete,  hyper-sensitive  to 
every  vibration  of  thought  even  to  the  point  where  rhythms 
might  be  said  to  thread  not  only  the  utterances  of  thought  but 
the  suspenses  of  utterance ;  the  most  delicate  sense  of  precision 
in  the  harmonization  of  word  and  idea ;  the  instinct  of  those 
for  whom  thought  and  language  are  a  soul  and  body  whose 
divorce,  one  from  another,  is  the  destruction  of  vital  efficacy ; 
the  ear  of  those  for  whom  meaning  is  conveyed  no  less  by  the 
sound  than  by  the  significance  of  the  written  word ;  these  gifts 
were  among  his  most  obvious  possessions.  They  were  supple- 
‘mented  by  some  special  characteristics  of  taste.  His  careful 
avoidance  of  superlatives  in  word  and  in  sentiment,  his  disregard 
for  climax  of  effect,  his  deep-seated  repugnance  to  the  over¬ 
statement — not  to  the  under-statement — of  feeling,  his  preference 
for  half-tones,  give  to  his  writings  an  atmosphere  resembling 
.  that  of  translucent  twilight. 

A  pervasive  tinge  of  ascetic  serenity,  the  deliberate  abstinence 
which  totally  proscribed  any  presentment,  howsoever  muted, 
of  the  romantic’s  loud  and  gaudy  passions,  while  it  enhances 
the  colour-values  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  emotion,  induces 
a  sense  of  resolute  remoteness  from  the  glare  and  stress  of  common 
life  peculiarly  his  own.  In  the  intense  qmetude  of  his  descrip¬ 
tive  pictorialism,  of  his  self-repression,  we  seem  to  be  approach¬ 
ing  regions  where  action  ceases  to  be  an  element  of  existence, 
to  be  approaching  a  realm,  passive  and  becalmed,  where  emo¬ 
tions  become  lost  in  a  profound  neutrality  if  not  in  an  infinite 
negation,  where  (as  in  the  world  of  men,  soimd  lies  beyond  sound) 
silence  lurks  behind  silence  in  endless  sequence  and  succession. 
And  if,  clothed  in  more  bodily  frame,  to  us  those  regions,  that 
realm,  of  hushed  voices  and  muffled  footsteps  is  an  unknown 
country,  we  may  divine  that  Mr.  Pater  has  penetrated  within 
its  ramparts,  and  that  re-emerging,  he  has  registered  for  the 
uninitiated  events  as  they  pass,  sensations  as  they  are  ex¬ 
perienced,  under  the  windless  sides  of  the  far-off  land. 

It  is  this  prevalent  sense  of  a  reticence  amounting  to  taci¬ 
turnity,  this  almost  ostentatious  reserve  where  speech  seems 
used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  suggesting  the  imspoken,  that  with¬ 
drew  Mr.  Pater’s  publications  from  the  agitated  flood-tide  of  those 
widely  circulated  compositions  which  constitute  the  mass  of 
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current  literature.  Further,  the  interest  accruing  to  the  works 
of  authors  who,  with  their  works,  are  the  product  and  inter¬ 
pretation  of  their  day  and  generation,  the  public  attention 
drawn  to  books  touching  upon  contemporary  controversies  and 
ephemeral  issues,  was  not  likely  to  attach  itself  to  a  writer 
whose  tranquil  attitude  of  indifferent  aloofness  from  the  dispu¬ 
tants  of  the  market-place  was  indicated  equally  by  his  choice 
of  themes  and  his  treatment  of  them.  Nor,  once  more,  did 
his  genius  lend  itself  to  the  excitements  sought  and  proffered 
by  literary  experimentalists.  These  address  an  audience  to 
whom  novelty,  the  over-emphasis  of  personality,  a  strange¬ 
ness  and  unexpectedness  in  literary  convention  and  ajsthetic 
license,  the  assertiveness  of  the  literary  carmagnole,  appeals,  as 
lire  to  tow,  with  an  instantaneous  effect.  To  this  audience 
Mr.  Pater  made  no  appeal;  for  although,] according  to  his  pro- / 
fession  of  faith,  the  critic  ‘  has  no  need  to  trouble  himself 
‘  with  the  abstract  question  what  beauty  is  in  itself,’  *  never¬ 
theless  the  whole  trend  of  his  writings  evinces  an  abiding  belief, 
not  in  a  formal  standard,  but  in  a  stable  ideal  of  msthetic 
perfection,  an  ideal  of  grace  and  loveliness,  ever  at  unity  with 
itself,  I  yesterday,  to-day  and  for  ever,  secure  in  that  it  is  not  » 
of  the  hour  but  of  all  hours,  if  not  always  in  form,  at  least  in 
that  clement  of  art  which  immortalises  form — expression. 
Moreover,  as  an  author  he  never  connived  at  the  evasion  of 
the  close  study  necessary  to  the  mastery  of  obscure  ideas  by 
a  superficial  verbal  lucidity  in  the  exposition  of  them.  He 
wrote  for  those  readers  whose  pleasure  in  oesthetic  excellence  is 
consciously  stimulated  by  the  call  made  upon  their  own  mental 
energies.  ‘  To  really  strenuous  minds  there  is  a  pleasxrrablc 
‘  stimulus  in  the  challenge  to  a  continuous  effort  on  their  part.’ 
To  others  whose  receptive  powers  are  passive,  his  writings  so 
evocative  of  thought  when  thought  is  expressed  in  them,  so 
suggestive  when  expression  is  suspended,  will  possess  little  more 
than  the  charm  of  atmospheric  effects.  Thus,  content  to  forfeit 
the  discipleship  of  the  crowd,  he  drew  to  himself  only  those 
‘  les  differents  ’  whose  aesthetic  perceptions  coincided  with  his 
own.  But  so  doing,  in  his  lifetime  he  became  a  classic  for  the 
few,  achieving  a  reputation — attained  by  no  other  writer  of 
last  centmy — as  exemplifying  a  certain  school  of  aesthetic  diction, 
and  as  the  recognised  exponent  of  a  novel  school  of  aesthetic 
criticism. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  his  character  as  an  apostle  of  intui¬ 
tive  standards  of  beauty  that  while  no  man  offered  a  more 
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impresuonable  surface  to  image  forth,  as  from  a  water  mirror, 
the  aspects  of  thought,  life,  or  art  upon  which  he  dwelt, 
the  element  of  philosophical  abstraction  should  colour — or, 
it  might  be  said,  mitigate  the  colour  of — his  presentments. 
Each  object  has  passed  before  the  judgement  seat  of  an  inner 
ideal ;  it  has  brought  away  from  the  throne  of  decision  the  face 
of  one  who  has  looked  upon  a  just  but  a  severe  judge,  and  has, 
maybe,  laid  aside  for  ever  the  more  trivial  graces  of  those  who 
have  never  traversed  the  fires  that  pmify.  And  that  same  ideal 
he  as  critic  and  student  had  enthroned  in  a  court  of  final  decree, 
dictated  his  own  practice  in  his  art.  Standing  at  his  chosen 
point  of  view,  he  pursued  his  search  for  a  form  of  beauty  in  art, 
in  life,  in  thought,  which  should  fulfil  the  conditions  imposed  by 
that  ideal,  with  the  scrupulosity  of  a  devotee.  The  whole  aim 
of  his  self-discipline,  the  main  culture  of  his  critical  talent, 
was  to  train  the  retentive  faculties  necessary  to  the  repro¬ 
duction  of  impressions ;  to  habitualize  the  memory  to  reprint, 
on  that  sensitive  glass  where  images  of  thought  or  sense  are 
stamped,  the  freshness  of  first  vision ;  to  extort,  in  a  para¬ 
doxical  phrase,  a  permanent  impress  of  loveliness  from  those 
very  figures  of  loveliness  whose  initial  charm  is  ephemerality ; 
and  finally  to  translate,  into  forms  of  words  as  perfect  in  grace 
and  finish  as  the  conceptions  they  interpret,  the  sensation  of 
pleasure  each  conception  induced. 

The  object  of  art,  as  an  act  of  selection  ;  the  form  of  thought, 
as  the  mind  moulds  it  into  thought- forms  capable  of  adequate 
translation  into  word-forms — that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  thinking 
on  consecutive  lines  leading  towards  an  intelligible  structural 
design ;  and  lastly  the  culminating  point  of  intellectual  action, 
the  transposing  what  has  thus  shaped  itself  within,  into  the 
written  expression  of  it,  by  phrase,  sound,  rhythm,  or,  when 
direct  methods  fail,  by  metaphor  and  suggestion — is  the  threefold 
operation  of  authorship.  When  the  three  processes  are  at  once 
perfectly  harmonious  and  perfectly  lucid  in  their  triple  relation¬ 
ship,  and  then  only,  writing  may  take  its  place  as  a  fine  art. 
Perhaps  it  is  most  especially  in  the  earlier  stages  that  the 
great  artist  betrays  his  genius,  and  that  the  signature  of  his 
vocation  may  be  best  divined.  For  whether  as  a  thinker  he 
thinks  in  what  we  term  thoughts,  or  as  a  painter  he  thinks  in 
colour  and  design,  or  as  the  musician  in  soimds,  he  thinks 
not  as  do  other  men,  in  unshapen,  unreproducible  fashion, 
but  with  a  determinant  impulse  towards  the  ultimate  form  his 
thought  is  predestined  to  assume,  whether  on  the  canvas  of 
the  painter,  whether  by  the  means  open  to  the  musician,  or  on 
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the  author’s  pages.  ‘  Mai  ecrire  est  mal  penser,’  and  upon  the 
culture  of  this  ordered  germination  of  thought,  ingrain  and 
spontaneous  when  the  aesthetic  calling  is  pronounced,  depends 
the  operative  power  of  great  writers. 

Judging  from  the  internal  evidence  Mr.  Pater’s  books  afford, 
the  culture  of  such  thought-forms  was  with  him  a  deliberate 
effort.  ‘  Conception  ’ — Mr.  Pater  quotes  and  endorses  the  state¬ 
ment  in  his  fifth  lecture  on  Plato  and  Platonism — ‘  conception, 

‘  fundamental  brainwork — ^that  is  what  makes  the  difference 
‘in  all  art.’  The  mental  process  stands  naturally  beyond 
the  critic’s  ken,  in  so  far  as  it  passes  in  the  regions  of  the 
imagination  and  brain  of  the  artist.  But  the  pre-existent  spiritual 
structure  may  be  deduced  from  certain  characteristics  resulting 
from  it.  One,  peculiarly  noticeable,  and  with  Mr.  Pater 
it  is  an  ever-apparent,  trait,  is  a  fastidioiisness,  perhaps  an 
exaggerated  fastidiousness,  in  the  choice  of  language.  The 
clear  apprehension  of  the  perfected  image  within  demanded 
imperiously  a  carefully  weighed,  accurately  balanced  corre¬ 
spondence  between  the  mental  conception*  and  its  verbal 
counterpart.*  To  borrow  a  metaphor  from  his  own  writings, 
he  required  the  artistic  expression  to  follow  the  mental  appre¬ 
hension  with  the  exactness  of  wax  or  clay  clothing  the  model 
within  it.f  With  such  writers  the  actual  writing  becomes  a 
merely  supplementary  art.  The  pen  is  only  called  upon  to  trace 
as  through  a  transparency  the  already  perfected  work  of  art 
awaiting  transmutation  to  its  final  stage  of  existence  in  the 
written  book.  To  reproduce  the  pattern’s  finest  edge,  the  most 
delicate  filagree  of  its  intricacies,  is  the  laborious  triumph  of  the 
hand.  Under  Mr.  Pater’s  exigent  eye  the  slightest  deviation 
was  detected,  with  immense  painstaking  and  skill  each  smallest 
defect  of  diction  was  remedied  or  rectified,  until  every  page  bore 
witness  to  the  writer’s  ideal  of  perfection. 

Hence,  in  part,  the  occasional  obscurity  of  his  phraseology. 
It  arises,  not  from  vagueness  of  thought  nor  from  any  inconse¬ 
quence  in  the  intellectual  structure  of  thought,  but  from  the 
over-elaboration  of  mental  processes  and  from  the  over-subtlety 
of  minute  thought-shading  and  gradation.  In  the  rendering 
of  intellectual  emotions  he  strove  to  give  to  written  language 
corresponding  gradations ;  he  strove  to  attain  to  the  pliancy 
of  vocalized  expression  where  the  modulation  of  the  human 
voice  renders  to  one  same  word  constantly  varying  tinges  of 
significance.  And  in  over-complicating  the  emotions,  the  im¬ 
pressions,  the  sensations,  associated  with  the  image  of  the  mind. 
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ho  demanded  of  language,  the  language  of  its  translation,  more 
than  language  could  perform,  demanded  the  whole  scale  of 
meanings  the  intonations  of  speech  could  alone  supply.  Not 
seldom  he  lost  hold  of  the  simpler,  stronger,  and  broader 
effects  \vith  which  written  diction  compensates  for  the  com¬ 
parative  penury  of  its  resources ;  moreover,  conceiving  of  words 
as  a  painter  of  paints,  not  in  their  absolute  but  in  their  relative 
values,  he  tended  steadily  towards  the  emphasization  induced  by 
the  lowering  rather  than  by  the  heightening  of  tones,  until  his 
tints,  always  subdued,  became  insensibly  lost  in  a  grey,  if 
luminous,  neutralization  of  all  colours.  He  reached  a  level  of 
prose  composition  perhaps  in  its  kind  unrivalled ;  yet 
enriching  literary  utterance  by  the  utilization  of  every  shade  of 
meaning  that  can  be  imparted  to  words  by  rhythmical  phrasing, 
by  arrangements  of  repetitions  and  contrasts  of  sounds  and  of 
pauses  in  sound  (effects  only  obtainable  by  a  master  of  his  craft), 
lie  also  impoverished  the  scale  by  too  rigid  an  elimination  of  those 
brilliant  hues  and  accentuations,  the  use  of  which  he  might  have 
redeemed  from  the  vulgarizations  of  extravagance. 

His  choice  of  themes  covered  a  wide  range,  as  any  reference 
to  a  bibliography  of  his  writings  will  demonstrate.  Philosophy ; 
interpretative  criticism  of  art  and  of  literature;  human  per¬ 
sonalities  in  their  relationship  to  ideas  and  ideals ;  ideals  and 
ideas  in  their  action  upon  characters  of  a  certain  temperamental 
quality,  characters  varying  in  much  but  at  one  in  their  common 
susceptibility  to  spiritual,  intellectual,  and  scsthetic  promptings 
as  opposed  to  natures  governed  by  more  material  and  teniporal 
influences.  And  passing  from  subject  to  subject  (whether  he 
treats  of  religions,  of  arts,  or  of  men)  thoughts — the  immaterial 
shapes  that  arise  of  themselves  at  all  times  and  ages,  thoughts 
that  inoculate  themselves  upon  men’s  inner  consciousness,  that 
translate  themselves  into  things  beautiful  to  see,  to  hear,  to 
apprehend ;  thoughts  that  inspire  men  to  live  according  to 
the  standard  of  temperance  and  comeliness — are  continually 
his  preoccupation.  Those  regions  where,  as  Sebastian  van 
Storck,*  he  might  dwell  retired  from  the  busy  marts  of 
speech,  where  he  could  find  ‘  a  kind  of  empty  place  ’  where 
‘  one  did,  and  perhaps  felt,  nothing ;  one  only  thought,’  were 
his  {esthetic  homeland.  Hence  he  might  look  forth,  again  as 
Seb{istian,  from  high  bird-haunted  windows,  but  upon  a  far 
other  prospect  than  that  viewed  by  the  reason-bounded  vision 
of  the  philosopher.  For  with  Mr.  Pater  reason  was  never 
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suffered  to  usurp  supremacy  over  sensation.  For  him,  as  for  the 
‘  Child  in  the  House  ’  *  of  his  delicate  miniature  portrait,  there 
surely  \ 

‘  came  floating  in  from  the  larger  world  without  as  at  windows  1! 

left  ajar  unknowingly,  or  over  the  high  garden  walls,  two  streams  * 

of  impressions,  the  sentiments  of  beauty  and  pain — recognitions  * 

of  the  visible,  tangible,  audible  loveliness  of  things,  as  of  a  very  i 

real  and  somewhat  tyrannous  element  in  them — and  of  the  sorrows 
of  the  world,  of  grown  people  and  children  and  animals,  as  a  thing 
not  to  be  put  by  in  them.’ 

And  with  all  the  reflections  caught  of  things  seen,  all  the  echoes, 
muted  echoes,  caught  of  things  heard,  there  mingled  these 
‘  two  streams,’  the  impression  of  the  ‘  exceeding  loveliness  of 
‘  things  enjoyed,  the  exceeding  sadness  of  things  suffered.’ 

Whether  he  communed  with  revenant  ghosts  of  dead  gods, 
whether  ho  re-created  in  imagination  the  cults  of  Hellas  or 
steeped  his  meditations  in  its  divine  philosophies,  whether  ho 
evoked  dim  pageants  of  mediaovalism  from  the  dust,  the  worship 
of  loveliness  never  carried  this  Hellenist  of  a  later  day — or 
carried  him  only  on  the  wings  of  Icarus — out  of  the  shadow, 
the  profound  shadow,  of  life’s  ineradicable  mysteries  of  pain  and 
death. 

Exemplifying  this  dual  susceptibility  to  things  beautiful 
and  things  sorrowful,  works  touching  upon  such  diverse 
subjects  lend  themselves  to  a  brief  study  of  their  import 
apart  from  critical  worth,  and  possess  a  vivid  human  in¬ 
terest,  illustrating  with  a  single-souled  consistency  the  psycho¬ 
logical  leanings  of  a  spiritual  and  intellectual  school  of 
modern  aestheticism.  Beliefs  philosophical  and  religious,  as 
they  were  evolved  and  formulated  by  man  from  his  conditions 
mental  and  material,  and  as  those  beliefs  reacted  upon  the 
conditions  of  life  whence  they  had  been  evolved ;  art,  as  the 
statement,  the  concentrated  document,  of  men’s  most  ardent 
beliefs  and  most  spontaneous  aspirations ;  individual  lives,  in 
their  relationship  to  those  beliefs  and  to  those  aspirations — these 
constitute  the  subject-matter  of  Mr.  Pater’s  life-work.  And 
they  arc  passed  in  review  successively  by  a  scholar  who 
seems  to  seek,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  conside¬ 
ration,  in  each  object  its  point  of  union  with  his  individual 
ideal  of  material,  ethical,  intellectual,  emotional,  or  spiritual 
beauty.  For  gods,  artists,  men,  every  figure  round  wWch  he 
weaves  a  patterned  network  of  meditation,  as  he  touches  it 
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becomes  either  the  divine  embodiment  (Dionysus,  Demeter,  the 
‘  revenant  ’  Apollo) ;  the  inspired  exponent  (the  Renaissance 
artists,  the  poets  of  all  ages) ;  or  the  earthly  votary,  of  some 
special  semblance  of  an  inner,  elusive,  haunting  ideal.  For  him, 
in  one  or  in  another  of  its  shining  facets,  it  is  incarnate  in  the 
forms  of  ancient  deities,  it  is  interpreted  by  every  great  artist, 
sought  from  afar  by  every  eye  of  man  which  has  once  seen, 
were  it  but  for  a  moment,  the  vision,  by  every  ear  which  has 
heard  one  note  in  the  speech  of  earth  or  art,  oi  the  eternal 
siren’s  song.  So  Marius  in  the  streets  of  Imperial  Rome,  so 
Gaston  in  the  France  where  Montaigne  preached  universal 
tolerance  and  the  Paris  pavement  ran  red  with  Huguenot 
blood,  so  each  and  all  of  the  men  he  has  portrayed,  passion-struck 
artists,  wandering  ghosts  of  lost  gods,  are  following  the  receding 
phantom  who  with  beckoning  hands  leads  the  soul  captive 
to  unattainable  desire. 

I. 

In  the  studies  of  gods  (the  ‘  Study  of  Dionysus,’  ‘  The  Myth 
‘  of  Demeter  and  Persephone,’  the  ‘  Bacchanals  of  Euripides,’ 
‘  Denys  L’Auxerrois,’  ‘  Apollo  in  Picardy  ’),  those  two  ‘  streams 
of  impressions,’  the  loveliness  of  things  and  the  sorrow  of  them 
are  dominant.  From  the  religious  beliefs  of  ancient  days  Mr. 
Pater  selected  two  deities  at  least  from  whose  myths'  he  could 
with  reasonable  excuse,  while  enhancing  every  trait  of  beauty, 
banish  the  Olympian  radiance. 

‘  The  worship  of  sorrow  is  sometimes  supposed  to  have  almost 
no  place  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks.  Their  religion  has  been 
represented  as  a  religion  of  mere  cheerfulness,  the  worship  of  an 
untroubled,  unreflecting  humanity — of  the  embodiment  of  its  own 
joyous  activity.  It  helped  to  hide  out  of  their  sight  those  traces  of 
decay  and  weariness,  of  which  the  Greeks  were  constitutionally 
shy,  to  keep  them  from  peeping  too  curiously  into  certain  shadowy 
places.’  * 

His  representation  of  the  Dionysus,  as  of  the  Demeter,  legend 
is  the  affirmation  of  a  converse  spirit  ‘  really  at  work  in  the 
‘  minds  of  Greek  artists,  extracting  by  a  kind  of  subtle  alchemy 
*  a  beauty,  not  without  the  elements  of  tranquillity,  dignity, 
‘  and  order,  out  of  a  matter  at  first  sight  painful  and  strange.’ 
Further,  when  in  two  mediaeval  fantasies,  ‘  Denys  L’Auxerrois  ’ 
and  ‘  Apollo  in  Picardy,’  he  chose  as  his  subjects  in  the  first  a 
re-incarnation  of  the  wild  and  tragic  semblance  of  the  Vine -god. 
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in  the  second  a  reappearance  amid  men  of  the  god  of  Light,  it 
was  but  as  semi-phantoms,  as  wanderer-ghosts — albeit  the  ghosts 
of  gods — that  he  reinstated  them  upon  earth,  with  much 
sorrow  ensuing.  It  is  in  truth  a  Dionysus  whose  head  is  wreathed 
with  cypress  ;  an  Apollo  to  whom  is  awarded  for  his  luminous 
aureole  a  wintry  aurora  of  the  north  and  for  his  laurels  the 
witch-herb  of  sleep,  the  death-giving  nightshade.  It  is  Heine’s 
Apollo,  ‘  content  to  take  service  under  graziers,’  who  is  the  central 
fi^re  of  the  strange  fantasy ;  and  the  pale  beautiful  spectre 
brings  to  the  old  scholar-monk  madness,  and  to  the  boy-monk, 
his  chosen  comrade,  he  deals  death.  Then  the  divine  herds¬ 
man,  with  his  songs,  his  marvellous  harpings  of  monkish  Glorias, 
his  healing  touch,  his  charmed  remedies  for  physical  maladies 
of  man  and  beast,  his  outbreaks  of  the  ancient  blood-desire 
which  of  old  had  dyed  the  altars  of  deities  with  the  blood  of 
living  creatures  furred  and  winged,  passes  once  more  out  of  ken. 
But  not  without  leaving  a  trace  of  his  presence.  Struck  by  the 
bright  disk  of  metal  cast  by  the  quoit-playing  deity,  the  boy 
Hyacinth  falls  where  they  two  alone  on  the  moonlit  turf  strive 
for  mastery  in  the  game ;  falls  with  a  sudden  cry  of  agony, 
to  die.  And  Apollo  echoes  his  cry  with  ‘  an  immense  cry  as 
‘  from  the  very  heart  of  ancient  tragedy,’  and  going  on  his  way 
northwards  is  seen  no  more  upon  the  Picard  wolds. 

So  Mr.  Pater  pictures  ApoUo  dealing  out  madness  and  death 
to  men.  StiU  dearer  to  him  are  the  gods  who  themselves 
die,  themselves  sufier,  who  pass  from  the  stm  to  the  shadow, 
as  do  the  children  of  mortality  :  Demeter,  bereft  of  her  child ; 
Dionysus,  the  Dionysus  whose  grave  lay  in  the  Delpliic  shrine, 
tortured,  persecuted,  slain,  the  suffering  Dionysus  of  mystic 
rite  and  dimly  understood  ceremonial. 

The  idea,  the  conception,  of  the  immortals  who  suffer,  who  in 
the  flower  of  youth  pass  within  the  lichgate  of  death,  was  an 
insistent,  a  recurrent  fable  in  days  of  old.  It  re-imaged  itself, 
now  after  one  fashion,  now  after  another,  in  the  brains  of  those 
who  worshipped,  or  were  fain  to  worship,  the  all-powerful,  the 
dreaded  and  dominating  divinities  who  dwelt  in  temples  made 
with  hands,  or,  maybe  more  formidably,  who  dwelt  in  those 
other  temples,  the  spiritual  fanes  of  imagination,  hope,  and  fear, 
which  are  within  us  all.  Nor  is  there  any  other  group  of  gods 
who  embody  more  forcibly  a  widely  spread  human  sentiment. 
Setting  aside  the  folklorist’s  and  the  scientist’s  derivations  of 
mythical  theogonies  (where  the  deducible  abstract  ideas  in 
their  relation  to  the  psychology  of  the  affections  are  of  less 
account  than  their  evolution  from  natural  and  material  facts), 
the  close  association  of  death  and  suffering  with  deity  is  a 
VOL.  CCVI.  NO.  CCCCXXI.  D 
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matter  of  curious  speculation.  The  association  was  one  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  harmony  with  the  trend  of  Mr.  Pater’s  imagination, 
always  somewhat  imbued  with  love  of  what’  he  names  ‘  strange- 
‘  ness  ’ — using  with  reiteration  the  term  bizarre. 

Analyzing  this  human  sentiment,  clothed  in  the  lovely 
forms  of  Greek  art,  what  is  it  ?  Dismiss  the  fantastic  circum¬ 
stances  of  pagan  story,  the  grotesque,  the  melodramatic,  or  to 
our  eyes  (so  often  misinterpretative  of  distance)  revolting, 
accessories  with  which  that  great  fabuUst,  the  human  mind, 
clothes  in  parti-coloured  fancy  dress  the  bare  kernel  of  half¬ 
conscious  thoughts,  and  the  fundamental  conception  simphfies 
itself,  despite  an  infinite  variety  of  semblances — masks  rather — 
some  fair,  some  hideous,  presented  to  our  gaze.  Was  it  not — 
to  hazard  a  purely  psychological  hypothesis,  an  emotion  which, 
if  it  did  not  originate,  stamped  these  myths  upon  the  ancient 
world  ?  Was  it  not  in  men’s — more  possibly  in  women’s — 
pathetic  effort  to  approximate  the  divine  to  the  human,  god¬ 
head  to  manhood,  that  that  paradox  of  paradoxes,  the  dying 
of  the  immortal,  emblazoned  itself  upon  the  creeds  of  men  ? 
Or,  granted  that  its  genesis  were  independent  of  sentiment, 
was  it  not  from  some  dim  craving  for  a  fellowship  of  sorrow 
that  the  brain  of  man  drew  corroborative  evidence  for  so  strange 
a  doctrinal  statement  ?  Even  in  learned  expositions,  wherein 
the  fable  becomes  a  mere  formula  for  the  succession  of  seasons — 
spring  and  summer  with  their  processes  of  vegetable  growth, 
autumn  and  winter  with  their  maturity  of  ripened  fruit,  their 
incidents  of  decay  and  disappearance — still  that  emotional 
aspiration  seems  only  to  sleep  as  a  dormant  instinct  of  a  soul 
that  dreams.  Even  in  records  of  ancient  commemorative 
rituals,  ceremonials  of  divinities  whom  death  overtook,  howso¬ 
ever  they  may  be  interpreted  as  rituals  of  propitiative  or  of 
S3rmpathetic  magic  (with  for  object  the  securing  of  fertihty  to 
earth  and  beast),  still  in  those  primitive  mystery-plays  the  same 
longing  seems  to  find  outlet.  It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  mis¬ 
construed  or  ignored  by  centuries  for  whom  a  kindred  instinct, 
with  an  impassioned  desire  to  proffer  not  only  a  worship  of  adora¬ 
tion  but  a  worship  of  tears,  has  been  consecrated  in  every  Good 
Friday  commemoration  of  Christian  mysteries  by  a  Church  who, 
in  wise  compromise,  may  have  borrowed  many  a  rite  from  the 
ceremonial  lamentation  for  Adonis  or  from  the  incidents  of  the 
ritual  burial  of  Attis.* 

Among  these  gods  of  suffering,  gods  of  vegetation  whose 


*  ‘  Adonis,  Attis^  Osiris,’  Frazer.  See  account  of  Easter  celebra¬ 
tions,  p;  151,  &c.  Macmillan.  1900. 
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living  and  dying  controlled  or  reflected  the  fortunes  of  plant 
and  tree  life,  here  Siud  there  a  mythical  figure,  clearer  than  its 
fellows,  more  permanent  for  as  much  as  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
poets,  artists,  or  nations  capable  of  appreciating  its  higher  quali¬ 
ties,  stands  out  in  relief.  ‘  The  general,  though  not  unanimous, 
‘voice  of  antiquity  classed  together  the  worship  and  myths 
‘  of  Osiris,  Adonis,  Attis,  Dionysus,  and  Demeter  as  religions 
‘  essentially  of  the  same  type.’  *  And  one  and  all  of  these  in 
its  measure  touches  the  same  undercurrent  of  feeling,  and  each 
to  a  certain  extent  contributes  something  to  our  understanding 
of  all.  The  stories,  the  fables,  differ  in  episode  and  incident. 
Adonis,  for  whose  annual  mourning  Bion  wrote,  and  Greek 
women  sang,  his  ‘  Song  of  Tears,’  f  was  ‘  wounded  to  death  upon 
‘  the  mountains  .  .  .  passing  away  from  the  cheerful  earth  to 
•  ‘  the  gloomy  subterranean  world,’  as  Persephone  passed,  the 
prisoner  of  that  dusk  kingdom.  And  in  quest  of  him,  as 
Demeter  in  her  quest  for  her  lost  child,  ‘  his  divine  mistress 
‘  journeyed  to  the  land  from  which  there  is  no  returning,  to  the 
‘  house  of  darkness  where  dust  lies  on  door  and  bolt.’  J  Year  by 
year  women  commemorated  his  dying.  At  the  North  Gate  of 
the  Temple  the  Hebrew  prophet  saw  with  angered  eyes — in 
the  vision  of  woes — ^the  women  who  ‘  weep  for  Tammuz.’  In 
the  glory  of  Eastern  springtime  Syrian  mourners  year  by  year 
washed  his  disrobed  image,  bearing  it,  with  incense,  to  burial 
in  the  sea ;  they  ‘  lamented  his  untimely  fate,  while  the  red 
‘anemone,  his  flower  (ensanguined  by  his  blood),  bloomed 
‘  amongst  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  the  river  ran  red  to  the 
‘sea,  fringing  the  winding  shores  of  the  blue  Mediterranean, 

‘  whenever  the  wind  set  landward,  with  a  sinuous  band  of  crimson.’ 

But  whether  it  is  the  legend  of  one  god  or  another,  of  Adonis, 
Attis,  or  Dionysus,  the  same  substratum  of  sentiment,  the 
same  xmderlying  idea,  gives  its  note  of  human  sentiment  to 
the  myth.  And  if,  as  M.  Renan  interprets  it,  the  cult  of  Adonis 
was  the  cult  of  death,  according  to  Mr.  Pater’s  rendering  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  the  worship  of  Demeter,  resolved  itself  into 
a  cult  of  suffering. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  Dionysus  myth  he  has  given  complete 
testhetic  expression  to  this  particular  aspect  of  the  religious 
sentiment  as  embodying  an  emotional  instinct.  He  has  wrought 
the  ‘  element  of  pain  ’  into  every  feature  of  the  most  beautiful, 
perhaps,  of  Greek  conceptions.  His  Vine-god,  ‘the  spiritual 
‘form’  of  the  idea  and  sentiment  of  the  nature-growth  it 
primarily  figured,  is  a  ‘tortured,  persecuted,  slain  god,’  the 


*  Frazer.  f  The  Greek  Poets,’  Symonds,  1873.  J  Frazer. 
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suffering,  mystic  Dionysus,  whose  soul  has  been  in  Hades  and 
whose  body  has  known  a  grave.  ‘  In  its  earliest  form,  the 
‘  religion  of  Dionysus  presents  us  with  the  most  graceful  phase 
‘  of  this  graceful  worship  ’  (the  Tree-worship  of  primitive  ages). 
But  the  grace,  the  simple,  homely,  gaiety  of  that  phase  suffers 
change  as  the  world  ages.  Mr.  Pater’s  DionjTsus  is  the  Vine 
rent  asunder  and  torn ;  he  is  the  wine  of  sombre  frensies  ;  he 
is  the  Hunter  and  he  is  the  himted — commemorated  in  the 
savage  chase  and  the  slaughters  of  the  Bacchanals.  He  is  the 
Devourer,  the  ‘  soft  beautiful  creature  ’  becoming  an  enemy  of 
humankind,  putting  off  himself — ^in  his  wolf  transformation, 
‘  wronged  by  Ws  own  fierce  hunger  and  thirst,  and  haunting,  with 
‘  terrible  sounds,  the  high  Thracian  farms  ’ ;  suffering,  maybe,  in 
the  very  horror  of  his  bloodguilt  from  the  stain  of  his  lusts; 
suffering  from  some  sharp  sense  of  forfeited  fairness  in  the 
darkness  of  his  eclipsed  godhead.  Foreshadowed  in  the  two 
‘  Greek  Studies,’  in  Denys  I’Auxerrois  Mr.  Pater’s  conception 
develops  itself.  In  the  myth,  he  is  still  the  student  of  ancient 
creeds,  a  sober  and  exact  scholar  whose  imagination  must  not 
transgress  the  bounds  of  classic  criticism.  In  the  legend,  with 
Dionysus  as  revenant,  his  imagination  is  enfranchised.  Trans¬ 
lated  into  mediaevalism  Denys  born  of  a  lightning-struck 
mother,  attains  manhood,  a  fruit-seller,  a  vine-dresser,  an 
organ-builder,  a  ‘  flaxen  and  flowery  creature,’  depicted  on 
stained-glass  fragments  of  cathedral  windows  or  by  old  tapestries 
of  the  sleepy  riverside  town  where  he  dwelt.  But  the  blond¬ 
haired  youth,  ‘  well-nigh  naked  among  the  vine  leaves,  some- 
‘  times  mufiled  in  sldns  against  the  cold,’  is,  ‘  notwithstanding 
‘  his  grace  and  wealth  of  graceful  accessories,  a  tortured, 

‘  suffering  figure.’  The  influence  of  Denys  falls  as  an  ecstasy 
of  mad  folly  upon  the  youth  of  Auxerre.  Throughout  the  old 
streetways,  in  the  market-place  (even  the  cathedral  is  not 
exempt  from  some  breath  of  that  intoxication),  an  inspiration 
of  pleasure,  of  art,  of  license,  license  of  sense  and  of  spirit, 
comes  like  some  summer-night  gale,  stirring  the  pulses  of  men’s 
hearts,  filling  their  minds  with  visions,  till  ‘  life  like  a  stage 
‘  play  ’  superseded  the  old  quiet  life  of  common  things.  Then 
the  scene  is  overcast.  Superstitions,  terrors  of  dark  tradi¬ 
tions,  gather  round  that  fair,  gentle  reveller,  under  whose  hands 
fierce  beasts  grow  mild,  in  whom  frightened  animals  seek  a 
playmate.  And  the  soul  of  Denys — as  the  soul  of  the  Vine- 
god  who  had  been  in  hell — ‘  passes  into  obscure  regions  of  the 
satyric,  the  grotesque  and  coarse,’  the  wild  gaiety  is  replaced 
by  a  deep  animal  melancholy,  blent  ominously  with  an  instinc¬ 
tive  dread  of  his  fellows.  So  his  story  runs  tUl  doom  overtakes 
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him.  Emerging,  on  a  rash  impulse,  from  his  secret  refuge,  once 
more  he  takes  his  place,  on  a  day  of  festival,  among  the  towns¬ 
people,  clad  in  the  garb  of  those  masqueraders  who  are  about 
to  perform  the  pageant  he  taught  them  in  happier  days.  It  is 
the  pageant  of  the  Hunting  of  Winter.  Recognised  by  the 
crowd  the  hunting  becomes  in  very  truth  a  chase,  and  Denys 
is  the  actor  and  the  victim  in  what  has  become  from  a  stage- 
show  a  pantomime  of  blood.  Apollo  vanished  into  the  night 
with  a  cry ;  with  a  bitterer  cry,  because  more  human,  that  pale 
re-incarnation  of  the  god  of  human  mirth,  Denys  I’Auxerrois, 
dies  as  men  die  on  the  stained  arena  of  Ufe’s  cruelties. 

And  if  Dionysus  represented  for  Mr.  Pater  the  dying  god. 
Demeter,  in  his  two  studies,  is  the  deity  of  sorrow.  As  Dionysus 
of  the  purple  grape,  so  Demeter  is,  to  repeat  the  Blake  definition 
he  adopted  and  amplified,  the  ‘spiritual  form’  of  the  corn. 
Again  in  one  aspect  of  her  presentment,  the  conception  is  one 
of  joy.  ‘  Dcmeter  haunts  the  fields  in  spring,  when  the  young 
‘  lambs  are  dropped,  she  visits  the  bams  in  autumn ;  she  takes 
‘  part  in  the  mowing  and  binding  up  the  com — ^the  goddess  of 
‘sheaves  .  .  .  she  lays  a  finger  on  the  grass  at  the  roadside 
‘  and  some  new  flower  comes  up.’  Then  that  image  of  birth  and 
fertility,  fair  and  glad  in  the  sunshine,  is  shrouded  in  the 
dusky  blue  of  dark  apparel,  the  funeral  blue  of  the  robe 
which  concealed  her  godhead  from  the  curious  eyes  of  men. 
She,  the  great  Earth-Mother — Mother  of  all  children  bom — is 
bereft  of  her  child,  Persephone,  the  ‘  spiritual  form  ’  of  summer 
time.  And  the  ‘  little  pictures,  the  idyls  of  the  Homeric  hymn,’ 
fade  into  sadness.  The  divine  queen  of  all  living,  of  earth  gifts 
and  earth  joys,  becomes  Demeter  the  weary  wayfarer,  who  passes, 
moving  always  in  the  shadow  of  death,  seeking  (as  Cybele  for 
Attis)  and  not  without  anger,  the  child  who  has  been  snatched 
from  her  care ;  seeking  Persephone,  borne  from  the  land  of  sun 
and  flowers  and  sweetness  to  the  land,  bitter  and  blind,  of 
weeping  and  darkness.  So,  the  brightness  of  her  glory  eclipsed. 
Demeter  treads  the  common  highway,  or  dwells,  as  they  who  serve 
dwell,  in  the  palace  of  Celeus.  She  has  forgotten  the  gladness  of 
her  corn  harvests  and  of  the  upspringing  frmts  with  their  glories 
of  gold  and  red.  In  her  bereavement  she  becomes  ‘  the  Mater 
‘  Dolorosa,  our  Lady  of  Sorrows,  of  the  ancient  world.’  She  is 
the  grief -laden  woman  of  the  stony  road;  her  grief  is  as  the 
common  grief  of  every  woman  whose  human  tears  drop  on  the 
grass-grown  tomb,  and  her  burthen  is  as  the  burden  borne  by 
all  who  go  heavily  for  sake  of  the  dead  who  are  hidden  away  from 
their  sight.  Thus  again  in  the  cult  of  Demeter  that  instinct 
which  demands  fellowship  of  suffering  even  with  its  gods,  foimd 
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a  second  outlet.  Greek  women  as  they  followed  her  story, 
observing  with  faith  and  devotion  her  mysteries,  gave  to  her,  in 
the  kinship  of  mother  with  mother,  of  grief  with  grief,  their 
meed  of  empassioned  pity ;  they  rendered  to  the  importunate 
voice  of  her  distress  that  gift,  above  all  gifts  of  gold,  frankin¬ 
cense  and  myrrh,  their  offering  of  sympathy,  heart  to  heart, 
tear  to  tear.  And  while  the  shepherd  of  Theocritus  in  the  idyl 
Mr.  Pater  quotes  may  ‘  call  upon  the  goddess  to  give  fair  plenty 
‘  to  his  bam,  to  look  on  him  with  favouring  gladness,  “  may  I 
‘  “  sec  her  smile  upon  me,  holding  poppies  and  handfuls  of  corn 
‘  “  in  her  hand,”  ’  while  to  the  vision  of  poets  Demeter  goes  in 
splendour,  with  pomp  of  white  horses  or  in  a  chariot  drawn  by 
fierce  beasts,  to  women’s  eyes  she  will  have  appeared  in 
another  guise.  Footworn  and  fasting,  they  beheld  her,  seated 
on  the  Stone  of  Sorrow,  or  by  the  lonely  well-side  or  by  the 
secluded  fountain,  wrapped  in  grey  silence,  uncheered  by  any 
comfort  of  the  day,  by  any  slumber  of  the  night.  They — those 
sad  women,  whose  sadness  is  of  all  ages — will  have  held  out  their 
hands  to  her  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her  raiment,  seeing  in  her, 
goddess  though  she  were,  Demophoon’s  nurse,  who  in  fostering 
a  stranger’s  baby  sought  solace  for  the  loss  of  her  own.  They  will 
have  told  their  heart’s  despairs  to  the  forlorn  and  dusty  Road- 
farer,  she  who  vainly  desired  a  token,  a  sign — an  answer  to  her 
reiterated  questioning  ‘  where  lie  the  Dead  who  have  passed 
‘  hence  into  the  great  secret  ?  ’  passed,  with  Adonis,  with  Attis, 
with  Persephone,  into  the  kingdom  where  no  living  voice  may 
penetrate,  no  living  foot  pursue.  At  her  shrine  they  will  have 
sought  solace,  for  she  has  been  acquainted  with  the  very  abyss 
of  pain  and  the  waters  have  gone  over  her  soul,  for  to  her  question¬ 
ing  no  voice  made  reply,  ‘  neither  man  nor  god  would  tell  the 
‘  trath,  nor  did  any  bird  come  to  her  as  a  sure  messenger.’ 

These  are  Mr.  Pater’s  gods,  very  fair  to  see,  but  the  ‘  sorrow 
‘  of  the  world  ’  has  pierced  with  its  sword  to  the  core  of  their 
beauty,  nor  when  quitting  the  stories  of  gods  he  descends  to  the 
hierarchies  of  art  does  his  aesthetic  ideal  lose  its  sadness. 


‘  The  essence  of  all  artistic  beauty,’  Mr.  Pater  asserts  in 
one  of  those  lectures  on  Platonism  which  contain  so  much 
ajsthetic  criticism,  ‘  is  expression  .  .  .  the  line,  the  colour,  the 
‘  word,  following  obediently  and  with  minute  scruple  the  con¬ 
scious  motions  of  a  convinced,  intelli^ble  soul.’  Imaginative, 
emotional,  spiritual,  this  expression,  in  antithesis  to  the  material 
e  mbodiments,  of  art,  and  his  own  ‘  thinkings  ‘  out  ’  of  the  sensa- 
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tions  of  pleasure  that  are  produced  by  that  expression,  are 
what  Mr.  Pater’s  most  memorable  art  criticisms  register — 
especially  those  included  in  his  ‘  Renaissance,’  some  few  of  his 
essays  in  ‘  Appreciations  ’  (notably  his  short  commentary  on 
the  art  of  ‘  Love’s  Labour’s  Lost  ’  and  the  longer  one  on  ‘  Measure 
for  Measure  ’  as  an  aesthetic  presentment  of  a  moral  principle), 
with  his  Imaginary  Portrait  of  Watteau  (‘  A  ‘  Prince  of  Court 
Painters  ’). 

The  ‘  profound  expressiveness,  that  intimate  impress  of  an 
‘  indwelling  soul,’  which  for  him  constituted  the  spell  of  fifteenth- 
century  Italian  art,  was  the  true  subject  of  his  peculiarly  indivi¬ 
dual  criticism.  All  other  interest  art  might  possess,  historically 
or  technically  considered,  was  wholly  subordinate  to  this  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  sentiment  and  its  emotional  utterance.  As  sunlight 
on  leaves  or  wind  on  corn  it  effected  the  transfiguration  of 
forms  of  art,  as  he  beheld  them,  into  the  vision  of  forms  illumi¬ 
nated  and  animated  by  the  reflections  and  fluctuations  of  living 
souls.  He  glanced  aside,  from  time  to  time — ^his  essays  on 
Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  are  examples — ^to  survey,  with  the 
trained  eye  of  the  cultivated  scholar  and  philosopher,  the 
intellectual  formulas  where  men’s  instincts,  or  their  conscious 
mental  strivings,  are  transcribed.  He  has  traced  the  con¬ 
nexion  between  ‘the  intimate  consciousness  of  the  expression 
‘of  things,  which  weighs,  listens,  penetrates,  where  the  earlier 

*  mind  passed  roughly  by,’  and  which  constitutes  ‘  a  large  element 
‘  in  the  complexion  of  modern  poetry,’  with  ‘  those  pantheistic 
‘  theories  which  locate  an  intellectual  soul  in  material  things  and 
‘  have  largely  exercised  men’s  minds  in  some  modem  systems  of 
‘philosophy.’  And  regarding  metaphysical  speculation,  philo¬ 
sophical  conceptions,  as  all  else,  from  the  aesthetic  standpoint, 
he  has  measured  their  art  values,  stimulating  in  this  direction, 
crippling  in  that,  according  to  the  temperament  of  this  or  that 
artist.  Adding,  moreover,  psychological  inquiries  to  his  field  of 
research,  he  has  on  this  or  that  literary  achievement  detected  the 
outcome  of  idiosyncrasies  resulting  from  accidents  of  ph3mical 
organism  or  induced  by  pressure  of  incidental  circumstances : 
as  in  the  works  of  Coleridge  with  his  ‘  kind  of  languid  vision- 

*  ariness,  deep-seated  in  the  constitution  of  the  narcotist  ’ ; 
as  in  guiltless  Charles  Lamb’s  ‘  beneath  whose  blithe  surface 
‘there  was  something  of  the  fateful  domestic  horror  of  old 
‘Greek  tragedy,’  searing  his  heart  with  an  ineffaceable  scar. 
But  even  here  it  is  mainly  on  the  expression  of  such  influences, 
and  of  lives  so  dominated,  that  he  dwells,  regarding  humanity 
(in  Sir  Thomas  Browne’s  phrase)  as  the  central  manifestation  of 
the  ‘  Art  of  God.’ 


The  Esthetic  Outlook :  Walter  Pater. 


'  In  these  appreciations  of  Lake  pof  ts  or  London  essayist,  the 
critic’s  pen  loses  something  of  its  autograph  signature.  While 
as  the  exponent  of  what  Wordsworth,  what  Coleridge,  felt  and 
thought  he  tells  us  much,  he  tells  us  but  little  of  what  response  of 
emotion  or  sympathy  it  awakened  in  him ;  he  contributes  much 
to  our  knowledge  of  their  poetic  theory  and  practice  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  of  their  application  of  metaphysical  speculation  and 
erudition  to  works  of  imagination,  but  he  withdraws  from 
sight  the  workings  of  his  own  aesthetic  temperament.  The  gift 
which  over  and  above  the  gift  of  interpretative  criticism  was 
his  :  the  gift  of  remodelling  in  word-forms  the  emotional  reflec¬ 
tions  his  sensitive  perceptive  faculty  caught  from  the  great 
works  of  art  of  elder  days,  of  transcribing  that  reflection  in 
faint  but  translucent  colours  with  the  nervous  delicacy  of  an 
intellectual  instinct  which  sought  in  twilight  hues  the  clearness 
of  luminous  gems  and  in  grey  air  the  transparence  of  flame,  the 
gift,  that  is  to  say,  of  critical  creative  talent,  he  forbore  to  exercise. 
It  asserted  itself  elsewhere.  Those  men  possibly  were  too  near 
at  hand.  The  peculiar  workmanship  of  his  art  seems  usually 
to  demand  a  vaguer  environment,  the  free  scope  allowed  by 
a  vaguer  environment,  for  the  expansion  of  his  powers.  And 
it  is  where  the  age  is  remote,  the  horizon  distant,  the  person¬ 
alities  more  illusive,  where  the  canvas  holds  blanker  spaces,  that 
his  creative  criticism,  as  distinguished  from  the  secondary  art  of 
lucid  exposition,  is  seen  at  its  highest  level  of  excellence. 

And  wherever  his  genius  attained  that  highest  level  it  is 
always  in  relation  to  the  emotional  expression  of  art.  The 
old  French  ‘  cante-fable  ’  of  Aucassin  and  Nicolette  affects 
him,  amid  all  its  exquisite  detail — picture  succeeding  picture, 
paintings  as  on  ivory  of  lovely  things,  of  the  face  of  youth  and 
girl,  of  the  rose  full  blown,  of  brown  cool  marbles,  of  daisies 
crushed  under  pressure  of  bare  white  feet,  of  embroidered 
vestures  or  forest  wild-flowers — mainly  as  the  aesthetic  embodi¬ 
ment  of  ideal  intensity  of  passion.  That  is  its  aesthetic  distinction, 
the  expression  which  lends  to  all  composition  its  exigent  unity, 
as  well  ais  its  abiding  appeal.  In  Aucassin  ideal  passion,  ‘  a 
‘  great  sorrow  ’  of  love,  the^love  of  the  Venusberg,  reausserts,  tinged 
with  some  new  wistfulness  and  meekness,  with  some  physical 
faintness,  its  ancient  reign  over  the  body  and  soul  of  Renaissance 
humanists.  The  romance  of  ‘  Amis  and  Amile  ’ — it  too  is  the 
expression  of  a  counterpart  intensity  of  feeling,  the  expression  of 
an  ideal  comradeship  between  the  two  fair  souls — the  Palamon 
and  Arcite  of  the  dramatist,  the  David  and  Jonathan  of  the 
Hebrew  scripture.  And  it  is  in  Mr.  Pater’s  sense  of  the  white 
fire  of  tips  self-immolating  attachment,  consecrated  and  refined 
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in  aufiering  and  sacrifice,  that — adorned  as  the  legend  is'with 
the  grave  pictorialism  of  a  saint’s  breviary — the  primitive  ex¬ 
travagances  of  chivalric  convention  are  redeemed,  illuminated 
and  transfigured. 

So  as  study  succeeds  study,  interpretation  interpretation,  the 
thread  that  is  interwoven  with  each  separate  theme — here 
faintly  (other  threads  being  superimposed  in  the  many-coloured 
tissue),  here  markedly  discernible,  as  constituting  the  surface 
outline — may  be  followed  throughout  the  course,  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  course,  of  these  Renaissance  sketches.  On  whatever 
subject  Mr.  Pater  touches,  he  contrives,  never  with  crude  doctri- 
nalism,  never,  above  all,  with  argumentative  assertion — the 
controversialist  attitude  is  rarely  that  of  the  true  artist  in 
literature — but  by  the  persuasive  force,  the  contagion  of  his 
own  great  sincerity  of  love,  by  his  own  joy  in  the  a;sthctic 
effects  attained  and  in  the  hidden  sources  of  those  effects,  to  com¬ 
municate  to  his  readers,  who  possess  the  receptive  faculty,  a 
sense  of  that  spiritual  aura  of  sentiment  and  emotion  which 
for  him  is  the  intrinsic  and  essential  charm  of  all  art. 

This  emphasis  of  sentiment  is  hardly  less  appreciable  when 
he  turns  from  love  of  lovers  and  love  of  friends  to  the  life  of 
Pico  della  Mirandola — ^the  ‘  great  lord  of  Italy,’  as  Sir  Thomas 
More,  translating  his  biography  into  English,  called  him.  It 
is  Mirandola’s  lingering,  clinging  affection  for  gods,  lost,  for¬ 
gotten,  discarded  or  forsworn,  that  we  feel  is  the  individual 
note,  strangely  enough,  of  the  philosopher  of  abstruse  sciences, 
the  disciple  of  Savonarola.  Scholar,  Unguist,  philosophic  com¬ 
batant,  lover  and  the  loved  of  women,  orator,  transcendentalist 
—vindicating,  in  accordance  with  the  humanist  faith  of  the  day, 
the  dignity  of  man — as  all  these  things  Mr.  Pater  places  him 
before  us ;  as  mystic  likewise,  quoting  that  brief  expostulation 
of  his,  which  in  its  beauty  and  serene  inspiration  epitomises  the 
very  spirit  and  soul  of  a  hundred  mystic  utterances,  ‘  Love 
‘  God  we  rather  may  than  either  know  Him  or  by  speech  utter 
‘Him.  And  yet  had  men  liefer  by  knowledge  never  find  that 
‘  which  they  seek  than  by  love  possess  that  thing  which  adso  tvith- 
'  out  love  were  found  in  vain.'  But,  gmded  by  Mr,  Pater,  it 
is  the  emotional  aspect  of  Mirandola  that  asserts  supremacy. 
It  is  as  the  dreamer  of  a  dream,  it  is  in  his  craving  to  reconcile 
old  faiths  and  new,  to  sign  an  armistice  between  the  white 
Christ  on  the  cross  and  those  dim  figures,  still  for  him  divine 
in  the  stained  pallor  of  their  dis-aureoled  godhead,  to  reconcile 
Calvary  and  Olympus,  that  we  see  him,  in  Mr.  Pater’s  delinea¬ 
tion.  It  is  this  sentiment  of  his  life  and  the  expression  of  it  that 
•bides  in  our  memoiy, 
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In  the  study  on  Sandro  Botticelli,  the  exaltation  of  the 
importance  of  sentiment  and  expression  reaches  its  utmost 
bounds.  Sentence  after  sentence  denotes  Pater’s  engrossing 
predilection  for  the  spiritual  effects  which  Botticelli’s  achieve¬ 
ments  signally  typified.  ‘  Colour  is  no  mere  delightful  quality 
‘  of  natural  things,  but  a  spirit  upon  them  by  which  they  become 
‘  expressive  to  the  spirit,’  he  says  in  a  characteristic  phrase. 
And  the  subject-matter,  no  less  than  colour,  shotdd  be  duly 
subservient  to  the  artist’s  inner  thought.  Botticelli,  ‘  if  he 
‘  painted  religious  incidents,  painted  them  with  an  undercurrent 
‘  of  original  sentiment  which  touches  you  as  the  real  matter  of 
‘  the  picture  through  the  veil  of  its  ostensible  subject.’  The 
aesthetic  beauty  the  critic  sees  in  this  emotion  made  manifest 
is,  as  ever,  fraught  with  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  As  sorrow 
lay  heavily  on  his  gods  so  it  haunts  the  inspiration  of  his  artists 
and  of  the  personages  his  artists  painted,  ‘  the  sense  of  dis- 
‘  placement  and  loss,  the  wistfulness  of  exiles  ’  (Pater’s  repetition 
in  asseverating  the  expatriation  of  man  is  curiously  notice¬ 
able)  ‘  conscious  of  a  passion  and  energy  greater  than  any 
‘  known  issue  of  them  explains,’  is  attested  by  Madonnas  and 
goddesses  alike.  The  attraction  of  Botticelli’s  conception  of 
humanity  is  the  cloud  cast  on  it  by  its  recognition  of  its 
inadequacies.  With  Botticelli  life  is  too  short  for  laughter  as  it 
is  too  brief  for  tears  ;  it  is  too  small,  too  frail,  to  bear  the  burthen 
of  its  agonies,  its  passions,  or  even  of  those  ‘  great  joys  from 
‘  which  it  shrinks.’  Botticelli  painted  the  ‘  story  of  the  goddess 
‘of  pleasure  in  other  episodes  besides  that  of  her  birth  from 
‘  the  sea,’  when  ‘  you  might  think  the  sorrow  of  her  face  was  at 
‘  the  thought  of  the  whole  long  day  of  her  love  yet  to  come,’ 
but  never  did  he  paint  her  ‘  without  some  shadow  of  death  in 
‘the  grey  flesh  and  the  wan  flowers.’  Nor  does  his  Venus 
contemplate  her  love-day  with  more  mournful  despondency  than 
does  his  Madonna  the  ‘  intolerable  honour  ’  of  her  mystic  Mother¬ 
hood.  ‘  They  shrink,’  each  and  all  of  his  Virgins,  ‘  from  the 
‘  pressure  of  the  divine  child,’  for  one  and  all  ‘  her  trouble  is 
‘  in  the  very  caress  of  the  mysterious  child,  whose  gaze  is  far 
‘  away  from  her.’ 

The  roll-call  of  artists  proceeds.  Michelangelo  is  no  longer 
the  giant  going  forth  in  the  morning  to  grapple  with  Hfe  and 
conquer  it.  He  is  the  Michelangelo  of  old  age  ‘  when  the 
‘  sweetness  it  had  taken  so  long  to  secrete  in  him  was  found 
‘  at  last,’  but  much  of  sorrow  with  it,  and  the  final  picture  left 
on  our  memory  is  of  an  old  man,  ‘  a  revenant,  a  ghost  out  of 
‘  another  world — a  houseless  and  complaining  spirit  almost 
‘  clairvoyant  through  the  frail  and  yielding  flesh.’  Lionardo 
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at  one  pole,  Watteau  at  another — about  these  too  clings  that 
perpetual  sense  of  sadness ;  bitter  and  fevered  with  Lionardo, 
gentle,  fretful,  maladif,  as  with  Watteau,  as  with  Du  Bellay — 
a  sadness  as  of  a  child’s  ‘  nostalgia  ’  lending  its  undemote  for 
the  perfecting  of  their  art. 

Thus,  whatever  be  the  precise  nature  of  the  beauty,  or  of 
the  sentiment  it  conveys,  Mr.  Pater  leaves  us  in  no  doubt  as  to 
the  groundwork  of  his  valuations  of  it. 

‘  The  impress  of  a  personal  quality,  :  ;  :  what  the  French  call 
irUimite,  by  which  is  meant  some  subtler  sense  of  originality — the 
seal  on  a  man’s  work  of  what  is  most  inward  and  peculiar  to  himself : 
it  is  what  wo  call  expression  carried  to  its  highest  degree.  That 
characteristic  is  rare  in  poetry,  rarer  still  in  art  :  :  :  yet  essen¬ 
tially,  perhaps,  it  is  the  quality  which  alone  makes  works  in  the 
imaginative  and  moral  order  really  worth  having  at  all.’ 

And  it  is  in  Mr.  Pater’s  exposition  of  that  quality  of  expression 
that  liis  criticism  retains  and  will  retain  a  value  and  vitality 
the  developments  of  later  art  criticism,  technical  and  historical, 
will  leave  undiminished.  For  while  forms  of  art  may  claim 
reconsidered  verdicts,  expression,  if  its  exposition  bo  just, 
demands  no  readjustments  of  judgment. 

III. 

Once  more  to  repeat  the  phrase  which  most  constantly 
recurs  to  the  student  of  Mr.  Pater’s  works,  ‘  to  treat  life  in  the 
‘  spirit  of  art  ’  is  the  sole  end  and  purpose  of  his  two  longer 
fictions.  To  treat  life  not,  be  it  understood,  in  the  spirit  of 
romance,  idealistic,  sentimental  or  sensational.  The  inveterate 
tendency  of  romance  to  extravagance  in  the  juxtaposition  of 
contrasts,  as  also  in  the  tendency  towards  those  effects  of  climax 
Mr.  Pater  so  carefully  avoids,  precluded  it  as  an  element  of  his 
art.  His  taste  admits  no  disproportions,  no  voluntary  distor¬ 
tions  in  dealing  with  actuality.  His  effort  is  to  regard  the  common 
things  of  common  life — ^tha  natural  world — as  the  creation  of  a 
divine  artist,  to  interpret  them  ‘  in  the  spirit  of  art  ’  as  a  veritable 
work  of  art.  This  presupposes  certain  conditions  to  be  observed 
by  the  critic.  To  stand  as  the  picture-seer  stands  at  precisely  the 
right  distance  the  mental  eye  requires  for  the  right  vision  of 
things  seen ;  at  the  precise  distance  the  mental  ear  requires 
both  for  a  synthetic  hearing  of  the  many  sounds  that  mingle  each 
with  each,  and  for  discriminating  the  various  notes  allotted  to 
each  instrument  in  the  vast  orchestral  score ;  to  have  learnt, 
above  all,  ‘  how  much  exclusion  counts  for,’  what  it  is  super- 
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fluous  to  see — ^to  hear — not  only  in  the  composition  of  a  work 
of  art,  but  in  our  attempt  to  register  its  impression  on  our 
memory,  must  be  the  critic’s  constant  endeavour.  It  would  seem 
indubitably  to  have  been  Mr.  Pater’s  aim  when  abandoning  the 
gods  as  they  embodied  the  ideal ;  artists,  as  they  constituted 
the  priesthood,  of  beauty,  he  proceeded  to  treat  of  men,  of  indi¬ 
vidual  human  lives,  lived  on  a  common  plane  of  life,  severed  from 
their  fellows  by  no  ascription  of  divinity,  distinguished  by  no 
aptitude  of  genius,  by  no  exigencies  of  passion,  men,  nevertheless, 
who  as  seekers  seek  reverently,  pilgrims  who  pursue,  worshippers 
who  adore  devoutly  that  ideal,  and  that  ideal  only,  of  which  the 
outward  loveliness  comprehends  and  is  fused  with  the  loveliness 
of  things  spiritual  and  moral.  Mr.  Pater’s  choice  of  a  stand¬ 
point  in  the  matter  of  distance  was  in  part  determined  by  a 
marked  feature  in  his  mental  processes.  The  distance  must  be 
such  as  to  allow  of  a  wider  vision  than  the  inspection  of 
a  single  object  demands,  nor  must  the  single  object  ever  be 
suffered  to  come  into  undue  prominence,  never  must  it  be 
allowed  to  ‘  slip  out  of  its  frame.’  Hence  it  is  that  his  aesthetic 
appreciations  embrace,  not  alone  a  clear  perception  of  the 
nature,  the  qualities,  material  or  spiritual,  of  each  object  pre¬ 
sented,  but  the  fitness,  the  relation  of  things  seen  and  heard 
to  their  surroundings  and  accompaniments.  His  is  the  rarer 
judgment  of  things  which  implies  (for  Mr.  Pater  is  never  at 
pains  to  advertise  his  knowledge)  a  wider  area  of  impressions 
than  emanates  from  the  circumscribed  impression  derived 
from  isolated  instances  whether  in  human  life  or  aesthetic  works. 
His  are  the  impressions  drawn  from  all  that  lies  beyond,  without 
and  around,  as  well  as  from  what  lies  within,  the  compass  of 
each  given  theme.  Hence  the  sense  of  harmonies,  as  well  as 
of  intrinsic  values,  the  sense  of  the  proportions  one  thing  bears  to 
another,  the  sense  of  background,  of  extension,  his  art  criticisms 
produce,  a  sense  forcibly  emphasized  in  his  studies  of  human 
personalities,  whether  placed  in  the  Rome  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
or  in  the  France  of  Ronsard,  Montaigne  and  the  piteous  blood- 
crazed  Charles. 

It  gives  to  his  portraits,  to  the  personages  introduced,  their 
curious,  somewhat  paradoxical  complexion.  Marius,  Gaston, 
figures  clear  in  outline  as  diamond  tracery  on  a  sheet  of  glass, 
focus  our  attention.  The  skill  of  the  narrator  suffers  no  swerv¬ 
ing  of  the  eye  from  the  central  point  of  interest.  But,  and  in  this 
lies  the  more  original  quality  of  the  portraits,  we  are  never  for 
a  moment  allowed  to  lose  the  sense  of  the  complete  insignificance 
of  the  human  unit  in  so  far  as  the  incidents  of  his  external, 
material,  physical  life  and  its  events  are  concerned.  It  is  solely  in 
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his  relationship  to  what  is  above  and  beyond  the  circumstances 
of  his  outward,  earthly  and  bodily  existence,  it  is  solely  in  the 
relationship  of  his  sensations  and  ideas  to  the  infinite,  unem¬ 
bodied  world  of  thought,  it  is  his  life  solely  as  it  translates 
thoughts,  universally  dispersed,  into  concrete  action,  it  is  in 
the  fitness  of  this  fragment  of  mortality  to  interpret  some  word 
of  those  great  intellectual  abstractions,  that  Gaston,  that 
Marius,  in  their  brief  apparition — birds  of  passage,  flitting 
between  the  unknown  and  the  unknown — elicit  our  sympathy 
or  claim  our  consideration. 

A  passage  taken  from  ‘  Marius  ’  itself,  may  best  serve  as  a  key 
to  the  idea  imderlying,  modifying  and  dictating,  its  peciiliarities 
as  a  literary  composition  ;  the  idea  which  in  one  place  prompted 
to  the  omission  of  great,  in  another  to  the  expansion  of  trivial, 
incidents  (as  fiction  counts  great  and  little)  according  to  a 
preconceived  spiritual  structure  where  incident  and  episode 
are  introduced  into  the  narrative  only  to  render  intelligible  the 
abstract  thought  ‘  translated  ’  into  life. 

‘  It  has  sometimes  been  seen,  in  the  history  of  thought,  that  ;  .  : 
when  translated  into  terms  of  sentiment — of  sentiment  as  lying 
halfway  already  towards  practice — the  abstract  ideas  of  metaphysics 
for  the  first  time  reveal  their  true  significance.  The  metaphysical 
principle,  in  itself,  as  it  were,  without  hands  or  feet,  becomes  effective, 
impressive,  fascinating,  when  translated  into  a  precept  as  to  how 
it  were  best  to  feel  and  act,  in  other  words,  under  its  sentimental 
or  ethical  equivalent.’ 

Marius  is  this  embodied  sentimental  and  ethical  equivalent. 
He  gives  hands  and  feet,  a  heart  also,  attachments,  affections, 
hopes,  fears,  aspirations  to  a  metaphysical  principle,  with  a  mind 
set — above  all — upon  that  pursuit  of  things  beautiful  and  upon 
pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  them,  which  ancient  philosophy 
found  compatible  with  the  highest  spiritual  ideals  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

The  story  of  Marius,  so  understood,  becomes  plain.  It  is 
the  story  of  thoughts.  Other  lives  cross  the  path  of  nis  life 
but  are  never  interwoven  with  it.  Only  influences,  determi¬ 
nating  influences  of  persons,  places  and  ideas,  become  permanent 
factors  in  his  spiritual  fortunes,  moulding  habits  of  mind,  con¬ 
firming  or  redirecting  tendencies,  or  it  may  be  from  time  to 
time  checking  crude  negations  of  old  faiths  by  the  constrain¬ 
ing  hand  of  indwelling  loyalties — the  phantom  bells  which 
ring  men’s  hearts  back  to  the  lost  creeds  of  childhood.  The 
picture  of  Marius  in  his  boyhood  is  drawn  with  an  almost 
anxious  care  as  if  much  depended  upon  it.  Mariris,  devout  and 
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serious  in  the  sacerdotal  observances  entailed  on  a  fatherless  son, 
is  taking  the  emotional  imprints,  never  wholly  effaced,  of  his 
home-place,  half  villa  half  tarm.  Its  scrupulous  cleanliness, 
comely  order,  the  rows  of  waxen  ancestral  masks,  the  cedarwood 
chests,  the  polished  mosaic  of  the  floors,  the  fimeral  urns  of 
delicately  carved  marble,  the  altars  of  the  dead  with  their 
offerings — violets  and  honeycomb — the  garden  of  herbs  and 
flowers,  the  chapel  with  its  gods  and  garlands,  the  grave  widow¬ 
hood  of  his  mother,  begetting  in  him  a  certain  puritan  asceticism 
of  sentiment  and  taste,  together  with  a  sense  of  responsibility 
towards  the  world  of  men  and  things.  ‘  He  must  be  very 
‘  cautious  not  to  be  wanting  to  the  claims  of  others  in  their  joy 
‘  and  calamities — ^the  happiness  which  deity  sanctioned  or  the 
‘  blows  in  which  it  made  itself  felt.’  And  included  in  this  moral 
conscience,  included  perhaps  more  actively  in  his  moral  taste — 
where  already  the  love  of  beauty  with  its  converse  recoil  from 
things  ugly  (the  ‘  face  of  a  great  serpent  in  its  spotted,  clouded 
‘  nakedness  ’  awaking  in  the  boy  a  repugnance  akin  to  physical 
distress) — was  a  sjnnpathy  for  all  creatures  of  field  or  wood  or 
sky  with,  again  for  correlative,  a  reluctance,  accentuated  at  a  later 
epoch,  to  inflicting  or  to  seeing  suffering  inflicted  upon  them. 
‘  One  by  one,  at  the  desire  of  his  mother,  the  lad  broke  down  his 
‘  cherished  traps  for  the  hungry  wild  birds  on  the  salt  marsh.  A 
‘  white  bird,  she  told  him  once — a  bird  he  must  carry  in  his 
‘  bosom  across  a  crowded  market-place — his  own  soul  was 
‘  like  that.’  Nor  till,  when  as  he  lay  thinking  drowsily  among 
strange  faces  and  voices  his  last  languid  thoughts,  that  white 
bird  spread  its  wings  in  the  mountain  sunlight  and  flew  hence, 
did  those  early  influences  cease  to  act  upon  the  character  they 
had  helped  to  mould.  From  the  very  first,  his  ethical  code, 
as  he  slowly  evolved  it  while  his  reason,  also  slowly  and  with¬ 
out  overt  dissent,  disengaged  itself  from  old  traditions  of 
childish  days,  was  the  code  of  the  refined  spiritual  ccstheticism 
inculcated  upon  him  when  in  boyhood,  for  some  passing 
malady,  he  had  sought  healing  at  the  temple  of  iEsculapius. 
There  the  young  priest-ministrant  had  cast  on  Marius  the 
spell  of  the  ideal  which  was  to  be  his  abiding  vision.  He  was,  so 
said  the  white-clad  youth,  ‘  of  those  who  must  be  made  perfect 
‘  by  the  love  of  visible  beauty,’  his  aim  must  be  ‘  a  diligent 
‘  promotion  of  the  capacity  of  the  eye,’  inasmuch  as  in  the  eye 
would  lie  for  him  the  determining  influence  of  life.  For  that 
end  ‘  be  temperate  in  thy  religious  motions,  in  love,  in  wine,  in 
*  all  things,’  so  ran  the  injunction.  And  in  the  holy  precincts, 
amid  the  freshness  of  grass  and  tree,  by  the  sacred  well, 
encircled  with  its  slender  columns,  in  the  golden  whiteness 
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of  sunlit  chambers,  the  lad,  made  whole  of  his  sickness, 
breathed,  with  the  ‘  singular  refreshment  ’  of  the  air,  a  purity, 
a  freshness,  ‘  which  ‘  seemed  to  have  something  moral  in  its  in¬ 
fluence  ’ — an  influence  renewed  long  after  in  the  flower  garden 
with  the  shade  of  its  olives  and  the  fire  of  its  blossoms,  of  the 
Roman  villa  of  the  Cecilii.  And  those  injunctions  at  length  were 
resumed  into  the  formula  which,  when  called  upon  to  witness 
the  blood-stained  public  shows  of  the  Roman  amphitheatre, 
asserted  itself  in  a  distinct  ordinance.  ‘  His  favourite  philosophy 
‘  had  said.  Trust  the  eye  :  Strive  to  be  right  always,  regarding 
‘  the  concrete  experience  ;  Never  falsify  your  impressions.  And 
‘  its  sanction  had  been  at  least  effective  here  in  saying.  It  is  what 
‘ / may  not  see' 

Men,  less  than  things,  left  their  marks  upon  him.  His  mind 
instinctively,  by  a  fastidiousness  of  temperament  no  impulses 
of  affection  sufficed  to  counteract,  withdrew  itself  from  too 
intimate  contact  with  its  fellows,  and  Flavian,  the  schoolmate 
of  Marius’s  youth,  with  Cornelius,  the  companion  of  his  man¬ 
hood,  are  the  only  companions  who  hold  him  in  any  true  bond 
of  friendship.  The  two  are  typically  representative.  Flavian,  re¬ 
sentful  of  the  adverse  fate  of  birth,  self-centred,  eager,  ambitious, 
a  youth  corrupt  in  his  premature  manhood  under  his  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form  and  feature,  takes  the  shadowy  world  of  the 
younger  scholar  by  storm  with  his  briUiant  materialism. 
Flavian  battling  with  his  mortal  malady,  dying  slowly  enough  to 
taste  the  full  sharpness  of  it,  dying  with  a  new  pleading  in  his 
sombre  eyes,  ‘  hke  some  dumb  animal  in  hopeless  acquiescence, 

‘  at  last  ’  enforces  the  sense  of  life’s  irrevocable  tragedy  on  the  eyes 
that  watch  that  pathetic  agony.  ‘  Is  it  a  comfort,’  Marius  asks, 

‘  that  I  shall  often  come  and  weep  over  you  ?  ’  ‘  Not  unless  I 

‘be  aware  of  you  there,  and  hear  you  weeping,’  is  Flavian’s 
inexorable  rejection  of  the  proffered  consolation.  And  soon 
Flavian’s  ‘  little  marble  chest  with  its  dust  and  tears  lay  cold 
‘  among  the  faded  flowers,’  but  with  Flavian’s  ashes  something 
else,  for  Marius,  lay  in  the  grave.  It  was  his  youth’s  creed — the 
household  gods  of  Rome’s  ancient  faith  would  know  his  ser¬ 
vice  no  more :  ‘  The  various  pathetic  traits  of  the  beloved, 
‘suffering,  perished  body  of  Flavian,  so  deeply  pondered,  had 
‘  made  him  a  materialist,  and  with  something  of  the  nature  of 
‘  a  devotee.’ 

Later,  Cornelius,  ‘  a  vivid  personal  presence  breaks  through 
‘the  dreamy  idealism  which  had  come  almost  to  doubt  of 
‘  other  men’s  reality.’  Flavian — ^the  shadow  of  the  body ; 
Cornelius — ^the  radiance  of  the  soul.  As  he  rides  in  his  rich 
armour,  olive-chapleted,  among  the  Imperial  guards,  passing 
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the  sacred  images  with  unlifted  hand,  shunning  with  a  serene, 
silent  severity  every  element  of  cruelty,  of  evil,  in  that  arid 
world  of  sensual  and  intellectual  excitement,  Marius  questions, 
in  his  Cyrenaic  philosophy,  of  what  ‘  possible  intellectual 
‘  formula  could  this  mystic  Cornelius  be  the  sensible  ‘  exponent  ’  ? 
And  if  from  Flavian’s  d3ring  he  drew  the  sense  of  the  pro¬ 
found  moumfulness  bom  of  the  finality  of  things  mortal,  so 
from  Cornelius  emanates  the  attraction  of  a  ‘  hopefulness  ’ 
which  seemed  to  find  in  life  a  secret  reservoir  of  joy,  and  with 
the  attraction  dawns  the  first  apprehension  that  for  some 
death  was  no  irreparable  forfeiture — that  for  some  the  ‘  hand- 
‘  fuls  of  white  dust,’  in  the  burial  place  of  the  Cecilii  villa,  were 
not  all  that  remained  of  the  dead  whom  the  joyous  sepulchral 
inscriptions  commemorated. 

Between  the  influences  of  these  two  definite  schools  of  belief, 
Marius  stands  a  quiet  searcher,  his  quest  ever  some  fairer 
gateway  to  some  fairer  temple  than  any  yet  foimd  of  man. 
Increasing  always  as  far  as  in  him  lies,  Ms  susceptibility  to 
impressions,  extending  the  area  of  sensation,  Marius  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  principle  of  life  enunciated  in  Mr.  Pater’s 
‘  Conclusion.’  *  ‘  How  shall  we  most  swiftly  pass  from  point 

‘  to  point,  and  be  present  always  at  the  focus  where  the  greatest 
‘  number  of  vital  forces  unite  in  their  purest  energy  ?  .  .  . 
‘  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  be  ever  curiously  testing  new  opinions 
and  courting  new  impressions.’  Marius  is  the  human  inter¬ 
pretation  of  an  aesthetic  doctrine  which  lent  itself  to  misapprehen¬ 
sion.  Translated  into  actuality  we  see  the  experimental  process 
involving  a  keen  and  discriminating  judgement,  an  exercise  of 
the  powers  of  abstinence  and  remmciation  no  less  than  the 
exercise  of  assimilative  and  possessive  faculties.  There  are 
impressions  mutually  destructive,  each  nullifying  the  other; 
there  are  sensations  brooking  no  fellowship  one  with  another. 
No  experiences,  no  emotional  experiments  print  more  indelible 
regrets  upon  the  memory  than  those  experiences  which  opening 
the  avenues  of  sense  to  a  coarser  excitement  have  closed  them, 
often  finally,  to  not  one  but  to  many  no  less  vital,  if  less  satiating, 
far  more  permanent  if  less  obsessive,  impressions  and  sensa¬ 
tions,  for  whose  forfeiture  there  is  no  adequate  compensation. 
‘  This  is  what  I  may  not  see.’  The  conscience  of  the  eye  is  as 
exigent  in  its  inhibitions  as  the  conscience  of  the  soul,  and  the 
law  of  the  aesthetic  moralist  is  as  imperative.  Emotions — strong 
emotions — are  essential,  who  may  deny  it,  for  the  development 
of  aesthetic  powers,  excitement  has  an  aesthetic  necessity  it  is 
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scarcely  possible  to  overestimate.  The  mind,  the  intellect,  the 
imagination,  need  its  stimulus  and  its  inspiration ;  the  wax 
must  be  heated  to  take  the  impress  of  the  seal,  but  it  behoves 
us  to  at  least  elect  in  what  flame  it  shall  take  fire  and  choose, 
not  for  the  moment  but  for  eternity,  what  shall  be  the  figure — 
whether  of  a  satyr  or  a  god — cut  upon  the  seal.  Such  election 
Marius  made,  ‘  making  allowance  more  and  more  ’  as  years  passed 
‘  in  the  scheme  of  life  for  a  great  possibility.’  *  So  he  dies  at 
length,  martjrr  of  a  faith  he  had  never  found,  fed  with  the 
Bread  of  a  heaven  which  had  never  opened  to  his  eyes,  anointed 
with  the  sacramental  oil  of  a  shrine  where  he  had  never 
worshipped.  Yet  he  dies  not  wholly  unsolaced  in  his  infinite 
regret  for  life  ;  for 

‘  revelation,  vision,  the  uncovering  of  a  vision,  the  seeing  of  a  perfect 
humanity,  in  a  perfect  world  ...  he  had  always  set  above  the 
having,  or  even  the  doing,  of  anything.  For  such  vision,  if  received 
with  due  aptitude  on  his  part,  was,  in  reality,  the  being  something, 
such  as  was  surely  a  pleasant  sacrifice  to  whatever  gods  there  might 
be,  observant  of  him.’ 

It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Pater  in  the  principal,  finished  work  of  his 
life,  ‘  Marius,’  and  so  far  as  may  be  judged  in  ‘  Gaston  de  Latour,’ 
on  a  slightly  different  model,  with  a  change  of  atmosphere  to 
deeper  hues  and  possibly  a  less  translucent  clearness,  ‘  treated 
‘  life  in  the  spirit  of  art  ’ :  that  is  to  say,  treated  of  ‘  the  beauty 
‘  of  the  world  and  its  sorrow,  solaced  a  little  by  religious  faith, 
‘  itself  so  beautiful  a  thing.’ 

In  the  study  of  Mr.  Pater’s  works,  the  study  of  his  life,  as 
compiled  by  his  biographera,  has  not  been  included.  His  life 
was  essentially  a  private  life,  the  life  of  a  scholar  and  an  artist. 
As  scholar  and  artist  his  works  embody  it.  Such  lives,  in  the 
reticence  and  dignity  of  their  simplicity,  seem  to  some  of  us  to 
claim  the  privilege  of  not  being  written. 

*  Essays  from  the  ‘  Guardian.’ 
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Art  III.— convocation  AND  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND.  ^ 

1.  Synodalia :  A  Collection  of  Articles  oj  Religion,  Canons,  and 

Proceedings  of  Convocations  in  the  Province  of  Canterbury, 
from  the  Year  1547  to  the  Year  1717.  By  Edward  Card- 
Well,  D.D.  Oxford  :  At  the  University  Press.  1842. 

2.  A  History  of  the  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England  from 

the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Year  1742.  By  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Lathbury,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  London.  1853. 

3.  The  Convocation  Prayer-book:  Being  the  Book  of  Common 

Prayer  with  altered  Rubrics,  showing  what  would  be  the 
condition  of  the  Book  if  amended  in  conformity  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Convocations  of  Canterbury  and 
York,  contained  in  Reports  presented  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  the  year  1879.  London.  1907. 

4.  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline. 

London.  1906. 

5.  Freedom  in  the  Church,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Christ  as  the  Lord 

hath  commanded,  and  as  this  Church  hath  received  the  same 
according  to  the  Commandments  of  God.  By  Alexander 
V.  G.  Allen.  New  York.  1907.  j, 

^N  June  21,  1906,  the  Royal  Commissioners  signed  their 
^  Report  on  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  which  was  in  due 
course  ‘  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command 
‘  of  his  Majesty,’  and  it  soon  appeared  that  action  on  the  basis 
of  that  Report  was  in  contemplation.  In  November  ‘Letters 
‘  of  Business  ’  were  issued  to  the  Convocations,  and  these  were 
forthwith  taken  into  consideration  by  those  assemblies.  In 
February  1907  Committees  of  all  the  Houses  were  appointed 
‘  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  reply  to  be  made  to  the  Letter  of 
‘  Business  received  from  his  Most  Gracious  Majesty,’  and  those 
Committees  are  now  at  work.  In  the  interval  between  the 
appointment  of  the  Royal  Commission  (April  23,  1904)  and  the 
issue  of  its  Report  (June  21,  1906)  there  had  been  a  general 
election  in  the  country,  resulting  in  a  dramatic  change  of  the 
political  situation.  The  new  House  of  Commons  contained,  as 
the  Nonconformist  journals  exultingly  announced,  with  perhaps 
an  inadequate  perception  of  the  risk  of  political  parallels,  a 
greater  number  of  Nonconformists  than  any  House  since  that 
fatuous  and  fanatical  assembly  collected  by  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  known  ridiculously  in  history  as  ‘  Barebone’s  Parliament.’ 
All  the  circumstances  of  the  time  tended  to  emphasise  the 
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elements  which  might  fairly  be  described  as  unfriendly  to  the 
National  Church ;  and  it  was  very  generally  expected  that  the 
Grovemment  would  so  far  yield  to  the  feeling  of  their  supporters 
as  to  refuse  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  Convocations.  Had 
this  course  been  adopted,  with  whatever  motives,  it  is  certain 
that  many,  perhaps  most,  serious  English  Churchmen  would 
have  felt  a  sense  of  relief,  for  if  the  risks  of  doing  nothing  are 
great,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  risks  of  doing  anything  effectual 
are  probably  greater,  and  there  is  no  confidence  anywhere  in  the 
competence  of  the  ecclesiastical  assemblies  to  take  any  action 
likely  to  strengthen  the  Church  in  the  regard  of  the  nation. 
The  Government,  however,  proved  equally  superior  to  the  resent¬ 
ment  of  Nonconformists  and  to  the  apprehensions  of  Church¬ 
men,  and  advised  the  King  to  authorise  action  by  the  Convoca¬ 
tions  according  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Eeport.  The 
form  of  the  Letter  of  Business  and  its  exact  relation  to  the 
recommendation  of  the  Report  are  worth  noting.  The  salient 
passages  are  here  shown  side  by  side  : 

Report  Letter  op  Business 

Letters  of  Business  should  be  We  authorise  you  ...  to 
issued  to  the  Convocations  Avith  debate,  consider,  consult,  and 
instructions  (a)  to  consider  the  agree  upon  the  following  points, 
preparation  of  a  new  rubric  matters,  and  things  contained 
regulating  the  ornaments  (that  in  the  recommendations  of  the 
is  to  say,  the  vesture)  of  the  said  Report,  videlicet  the  desira- 
ministers  of  the  Church,  at  the  bilUy  and  the  form  and  contents 
times  of  their  ministrations,  with  of  a  new  Rubric  regulating  the 
a  view  to  its  enactment  hy  Parlia-  ornaments  (that  is  to  say,  the 
nent,  and  (6)  to  frame,  with  a  vesture)  of  the  ministers)  of  the 
view  to  their  enactment  hy  Parlia-  Church  at  the  times  of  their 
ment,^  such  modifications  in  the  ministrations,  and  also  of  any 
existing  law  relating  to  the  modifications  of  the  existing 
conduct  of  Divine  Service  and  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
to  the  ornaments  and  fitting  of  Divine  Service  and  to  the  oma- 
churches  as  may  tend  to  secure  ments  and  fittings  of  churches ; 
the  greater  elasticity  which  a  and,  after  mature  debate,  con- 
reasonaUe  recognition  of  the  com-^  sideration,  consultation,  and 
'prehensweness  qf  the  Church  oj  agreement  that  you  do  present 
England  and  of  its  'present  needs  to  us  a  Report  or  Reports  thereon 
seems  to  demand.  in  writing. 

It  would  he  most  desirable 
for  the  early  dealing  with  these 
important  subjects  that  the  Con¬ 
vocations  should  sit  together,  and 
we  assume  that  they  would  take 
counsd  with  the  Houses  of  Lay- 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  Letter  of  Business  introduces  the 
very  important  subject  of  ‘  desirabihty,’  and  omits  all  reference 
to  ‘  enactment  by  Parliament  ’  and  ‘  the  Houses  of  Laymen.’ 
It  also  ignores  the  suggestion  as  to  the  object  of  whatever  modi¬ 
fications  may  be  made,  viz.  to  secure  greater  elasticity  in  the 
interest  of  comprehensiveness.  The  Houses  of  Laymen,  indeed, 
being  unknown  to  the  Law  or  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country, 
could  not  well  have  been  introduced  into  a  legal  document,  and 
perhaps  ought  not  to  have  been  introduced  by  the  Commissioners 
into  their  Report. 

If  it  be  asked  what  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  phrase 
‘  modification  of  the  existing  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
‘  Divine  Service  and  to  the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches,’ 
it  must  be  answered  that  the  Commissioners  have  set  forth 
their  opinions  on  the  point  clearly  enough  in  the  Report.  They 
say  that  in  their  opinion  ‘  the  law  relating  to  the  conduct  of 
‘  Divine  Service  and  the  ornaments  of  churches  is  nowhere 
‘  exactly  observed  ;  ’  they  specify  at  length,  and  distinguish 
according  to  the  gravity  of  their  significance,  a  large  number  of 
illegal  practices  and  omissions ;  and  they  indicate  as  the  moral 
of  everything  that,  until  the  law  is  made  elastic  enough  to 
authorise  a  host  of  harmless  and  edifying  variations  of  the 
rubrical  system,  there  is  no  possibility  of  any  effectual  handling 
of  that  really  serious  law-breaking  which  proceeds  on  principles 
inconsistent  with  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  con¬ 
sciously  aims  at  creating  a  state  of  belief  and  of  religious  practice 
which  are  distinctively  and  perniciously  Roman.  To  enforce 
the  law  anywhere  it  must  be  enforced  or  enforceable  every¬ 
where  ;  as  long  as  breaches  of  the  law  must  be  tolerated  some¬ 
where,  the  power  to  enforce  the  law  remains  adequate  nowhere. 
That  in  a  sentence  is  the  conclusion  of  the  Royal  Commissioners. 
The  changes,  therefore,  which  the  Convocation  Committees 
are  now  considering  must  be  very  extensive  indeed,  covering 
all  the  ground  of  illegality,  and  that,  as  the  Report  says,  is  co¬ 
extensive  with  the  whole  area  of  ecclesiastical  administration. 
It  was  said  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury  in  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Canterbury  Convocation  that  this  amounted  to  ‘  throwing  the 
‘  Prayer-book  into  the  melting-pot,’  and  the  expression  is  not 
excessive.  The  extreme  gravity  of  such  an  imdertaking  will 
only  be  appreciated  by  those  who  remember  what  the  Prayer- 
book  has  meant  to  the  English  Church.  Half  a  century  ago 
Lord  Aberdeen  described  the  Church  of  England  as  ‘  two  churches 
‘  only  held  together  by  external  forces  ;  ’  and  he  was  not  wholly 
mistaken.  Of  the  forces  which  have  held  these  bodies  together 
unquestionably  the  most  powerful,  because  the  least  observed, 
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has  been  the  Prayer-book,  which  both  have  professed  to  under¬ 
stand  rightly  and  to  obey.  It  would,  of  course,  be  possible, 
perhaps  it  is  probable,  that  the  Convocational  Committees  may 
shrink  before  so  great  a  task,  and  content  themselves  with  making 
some  strictly  limited  recommendation,  designed  to  deal  with 
the  particular  points  most  immediately  pressing.  Some  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  unhappy  ‘  Ornaments  Rubric,’  which  may  purchase 
a  termination  of  hostilities  with  the  ‘  Ritualists  ’  by  conceding 
what  is  supposed  to  be  the  most  ardently  desired  of  their  objects — 
special  vestments  at  the  Holy  Communion — is  said  in  some 
quarters  to  form  the  whole  extent  of  the  proposals  which  will  be 
made.  Ecclesiastical  assemblies  are  always  conservative  and 
timid.  Even  courageous  men  might  draw  back  in  dismay  before 
the  risks  of  the  duty  now  laid  on  the  Convocations ;  but  one 
thing  is  absolutely  certain.  Some  petty  recommendation  of 
a  new  Rubric  designed  to  authorise  ‘  Ritualism  ’  in  one,  and 
that  by  no  means  the  most  important,  of  its  expressions  would 
have  no  other  effect  than  to  increase  the  existing  confusion, 
extend  the  spirit  of  disorder,  multiply  illegalities  on  all  sides, 
and  hasten  the  inevitable  crisis  of  disestablishment  drawing  in 
its  train  disruption.  The  ‘  two  churches  ’  will  go  adrift  unless 
the  Prayer-book  can  be  restored  by  large  and  balanced  revision 
to  that  position  of  general  acceptance  which  it  has  held  since 
the  Reformation,  but  is  now,  for  very  evident  reasons,  ceasing 
to  hold.  In  proportion  to  the  understanding  of  the  full  gravity 
of  the  situation  will  be  the  interest  felt  in  the  Convocations 
which  are  called  to  handle  it.  What  is  their  constitution  ? 
What  has  been  their  history  ?  What  is  their  present  position 
in  the  public  regard  and  confidence  ?  What  reason  is  there  for 
thinking  that  they  will  if  they  can,  or  can  if  they  will,  fulfil  the 
solemn  and  difficult  task  which  has  been  entrusted  to  them  ? 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  is  something  ominous  about 
the  mere  fact  of  Convocational  action,  for  in  the  experience  of 
the  Reformed  Church  the  activity  of  the  Convocations  has  always 
indicated  an  acute  phase  of  clerical  self-assertion,  and  precipi¬ 
tated  some  sharp  conflict  between  the  Church  and  the  nation. 
Nowhere  else,  perhaps,  is  the  divergence  between  the  la3rman’s 
point  of  view  and  that  of  the  ordinary  clergyman  so  sharply 
distinguished  as  in  the  estimate  of  Convocation.  The  opening 
paragraphs  of  Prebendary  Joyce’s  well-known  ‘Handbook  of 
‘  the  Convocations  (1887)  ’  will  serve  to  show  this  sufficiently. 

‘  The  lack  of  public  interest  generally  taken  in  the  Convocations 
or  Provincial  Synods  of  the  Church  of  England  has  been  for  many 
years  past  out  of  all  proportion  with  the  venerable  character  of 
those  assemblies,  their  constitutional  ipoportance,  the  rich  legacies 
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they  have  bequeathed  to  ua,  and  the  grave  authority  in  matters  of 
the  highest  moment  which  at  this  hour  resides  in  them.  Certainly, 
that  any  adequate  interest  in  the  subject  has  been  of  late  limited  to 
comparatively  few  persons  is  undeniably  a  matter  of  fact.  The 
contents  of  the  daily  press  may  be  taken  as  a  tolerably  sure  index 
of  the  public  mind  ;  and  in  those  columns  have  been  frequently  found 
minutely  detailed  reports  of  the  meetings  of  railway  directors,  or  of 
the  liquidation  of  a  bankrupt  mining  company,  while  a  contem¬ 
poraneous  Session  of  Convocation  has  been  either  dismissed  in  a 
scanty  notice,  or,  indeed,  altogether  ignored. 

‘  This  disregard  of  the  Church’s  Synods  is  wellnigh  unaccountable 
in  a  Christian  country,  when  it  is  considered  that  they  are  institu¬ 
tions  founded ’on  an  Apostolical  model,  intimately  associated  with 
the  earliest  records  of  the  Church’s  life  as  now  developed  in  this 
land,  and  further  that  they  have  aforetime  secured  for  us  blessings 
of  inestimable  value  which  we  now  enjoy.’ 

Elsewhere  the  good  Prebendary  aspires  to  show  that  the 
Convocations  ‘  are  founded  on  the  footstone  of  a  Divine  com- 
‘  mission,  framed  on  an  Apostolical  model,  and  constituted  on 
‘  principles  adopted  by  the  primitive  Church.’ 

This  exaggerated  theory  is  not,  as  might  be  readily  supposed, 
the  eccentricity  of  an  enthusiastic  clergyman,  but  the  formal 
doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  defined  by  the  Convocation 
itself  in  the  Canons  of  1604,  and  carefully  guarded  by  if  so  facto 
excommunications  on  all  who  depart  from  it.  A  very  curious 
note  by  Dr.  Cardwell  in  the  Preface  to  his  ‘  Synodalia  ’  is  worth 
quoting,  as  illustrating  the  perplexity  which  this  exalted  theory 
now  causes  to  those  who  hold  it. 

‘  Let  it  be  granted,  whether  on  the  ground  of  unbroken  descent, 
or  on  the  more  general  plea  of  church  imity,  that  a  convocation  of 
the  Church  of  England,  constituted  as  it  has  always  been,  is  entitled 
to  claim  succession  from  the  Council  of  Jerusalem ;  and  some  estimate 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  to  which  modern  decrees  are  binding 
upon  present  chmrchmen.  Deduct  from  the  case  of  the  Apostles 
their  mdividual  and  joint  infallibility,  and  together  with  it  that 
independence  and  freedom  which  a  church  united  with  the  State 
has  necessarily  surrendered,  and  the  difference  is  the  condition  of  a 
modern  Enghsh  synod,  capable  of  being  misled,  as  consisting  of 
men  who  can  give  no  proof  that  they  are  divinely  inspired,  limited 
even  by  its  original  constitution,  because  it  cannot  decree  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  woras  of  Christ  and  ffis  apostles,  and  still  further  limited 
by  its  alliance  with  the  State,  because  no  man  can  serve  two  masters. 
Aiter  these  important  abatements,  however,  there  is  still  some 
degree  of  obligation  remaining ;  and  whatever  that  may  be,  and 
however  impossible  it  may  be  to  convey  it  in  any  prescribed  rule 
of  conduct,  it  represents  the  real  extent  to  which  the  canons  of 
1604  are  still  binding  upon  the  lay  members  of  the  Church.  That  this 
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extent  is  to  be  determined  by  each  individual  for  himself  con¬ 
tracting  a  responsibility  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  question,  the 
Church  cannot  exercise  for  him,  is  a  fact  which  only  adds  to  the 
amount  of  his  duties,  and  to  the  care  and  seriousness  he  must  use 
in  endeavouring  to  discharge  them.’ 

‘  Where  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise.’  The  ordinary 
layman  hardly  takes  the  canons  of  1604  so  seriously,  and  indeed, 
for  the  most  part,  is  serenely  unconscious  of  their  existence.  It 
is  almost  pathetic  to  find  Dr.  Cardwell  himself  driven  by  his 
review  of  the  history  of  Convocation  to  grant  ‘  that  synods  from 
‘their  constitution  are  ill-suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
‘  Church,  and  from  past  experience  of  their  conduct  have  been 
‘condemned  to  a  perpetual  silence.’  Within  a  few  years, 
however,  from  the  time  of  writing  these  words,  the  Tractarians 
succeeded  in  reviving  the  Convocations,  which  for  more  than 
a  century  had  been  virtually  reduced  to  silence.  Half  a  century 
of  fresh  experience  has  not  materially  affected  the  estimate  of 
the  value  of  these  assemblies,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  their  most 
ardent  advocates  can  only  lament  the  humiliating  disregard 
with  which  they  are  treated  by  the  press  and  the  public.  What 
is  the  reason  of  this  settled  indifference  ?  Does  it  lie  in  the 
constitution  of  Convocation,  or  is  it  the  consequence  of  its  action  ? 
Partly,  perhaps,  both  constitution  and  action  are  in  fault,  but 
the  main  responsibility  for  the  admitted  failure  of  Convocation 
rests  on  neither,  but  lies  deep  in  the  very  circumstances  of 
English  life  and  the  novel  conditions  of  religious  action. 

The  Convocations  are  purely  clerical  assemblies,  and  they 
have  survived  their  original  functions.  It  is  probably  a  matter 
for  regret  that  when,  after  the  Restoration,  the  ecclesiastical 
settlement  had  been  effected  by  the  joint  action  of  Parliament 
and  Convocation,  and  the  ancient  right  of  taxing  the  clergy  had 
been  surrendered  by  the  latter,  on  the  understanding  that 
henceforward  clergymen  should  possess  the  parliamentary 
franchise,  the  existence  of  the  Convocations  had  not  been  termi¬ 
nated.  Their  importance,  and  most  part  of  their  influence, 
expired  writh  their  control  of  the  clerical  purse.  The  work  they 
did  in  preparing  the  Prayer-book  for  Parliamentary  enactment 
was  done  once  for  all,  and  nothing  that  they  have  since  done 
required  for  the  doing  such  cumbrous  and  at  the  same  time 
pretentious  machinery.  Probably  the  only  performance  by  the 
resuscitated  Convocation  which  has  arrested  public  notice,  or 
received  any  considerable  public  approbation,  has  been  the 
revising  of  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible,  and  it  must 
be  apparent  to  everyone  that  that  work  could  have  been  as 
well,  perhaps  better,  carried  through  by  a  Royal  Commission 
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or  by  the  Universities.  Whatever  value  the  debates  may  have 
in  publicly  ventilating  matters  of  interest  appears  to  be  in- 
suflScient  to  justify  the  existence  of  the  Convocations,  for  in 
point  of  fact  they  have  been  displaced  in  the  general  regard  of 
the  Church  by  the  more  numerous,  representative,  and  unshackled 
assemblies  known  as  Diocesan  Conferences  and  Church  Con¬ 
gresses.  An  exalted  formal  theory  of  spiritual  right  can  hardly 
atone  for  the  practical  defects  of  the  Convocations,  especially 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  theory  has  never  been  at  any  time 
more  than  a  pious  opinion  held  by  some,  rejected  by  most, 
English  Churchmen.  Dr,  Cardwell’s  language  is  even  more 
relevant  to  the  situation  in  1907  than  it  was  in  1842  : 

‘  It  is  declared  in  the  canons  of  King  James  that  a  synod  so 
constituted  (as  the  Convocations)  is  the  true  Church  of  England  by 
representation,  and  by  this  dictum  is  meant,  not  that  a  synod  is  a 
selection  made  equally  and  by  themselves  from  the  clergy  at  large, 
much  less  a  selection  of  any  kind  from  the  whole  body  of  the  faith¬ 
ful,  but  merely  that  it  is  invested  with  the  real  character  and  power 
of  the  Church.  It  is,  however,  to  the  former  meaning  of  the  word 
representation  that  the  spirit  of  modem  times  has  uniformly  tended, 
and  the  tendency  has  been  promoted  and  established  by  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  constitution  of  the  State.  The  incon¬ 
gruity,  moreover,  which  has  followed  in  the  construction  of  a  synod 
has  been  increased  in  a  multiplied  progression  from  the  greater 
prominence  and  the  augmented  numbers  that  have  been  acquired 
by  the  parochial  clergy,  and  the  diminished  and  depressed  condition 
of  the  chapters.  Under  such  circumstances  and  with  the  current 
of  public  opinion  borne  so  strongly  in  the  opposite  direction,  it 
may  reasonably  be  asked  whether  a  synod  so  constituted  could 
wisely  be  employed  to  accomplish  any  work  of  difficulty,  obtaining 
no  respect  or  sympathy  from  churchmen  in  general,  and  regarded 
with  suspicion  or  jealousy  by  the  clergy  themselves.’  * 

The  constitution  of  the  Convocations  is  certainly,  from  a 
democratic  point  of  view,  sufficiently  defective.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Lower  House  of  Canterbury.  Of  the  175  members  no 
less  than  ninety-six  are  official,  and  of  the  remainder  twenty-five 
sit  as  representatives  of  the  Chapters,  which  perhaps  number 
about  150  electors.  The  rest  of  the  clergy,  numbering  about 
15,000  in  round  numbers,  are  represented  by  only  fifty-four 
proctors.  The  case  of  London  is  often  quoted.  Here  are  two 
chapters,  that  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  and  that  of  the  independent 
Collegiate  Clhurch  of  Westminster.  These  chapters  number  in  all 
eleven  persons,  and  they  are  represented  in  the  Convocation  hy 
two  deans,  one  archdeacon,  and  two  proctors.  The  diocesan 

*  Synodalia,  vol.  i.  p.  xxiv. 
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clergy,  beneficed  and  unbeneficed,  are  estimated  to  number 
over  1,400,  and  they  are  represented  by  two  proctors.  On 
democratic  principles  this  is  of  course  patently  absurd.  Why 
should  the  eleven  capitular  clergy  count  for  more  than  twice 
as  much  in  the  counsels  of  the  Church  as  their  1,400  parochial 
brethren  ?  The  question  admits  of  but  one  answer.  On 
democratic  principles  such  inequality  is  indefensible.  It  may, 
however,  be  fairly  maintained  that  democratic  principles  are 
hardly  the  right  principles  to  apply  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
Christian  Church.  A  hierarchy  violates  those  principles;  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  clergy  and  laity  violates  them  ;  the  incidents  of  the 
national  establishment,  such  for  example  as  the  system  of 
patronage,  and  the  presence  of  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  violate  them  grievously.  Why  should  principles 
be  applied  to  the  constitution  of  the  Convocations  which  have 
admittedly  no  application  in  the  other  parts  of  our  ecclesiastical 
system  ?  A  Church  which  is  both  Episcopal  and  established 
cannot  safely  admit  democratic  principles  into  its  synods. 
Apart  from  the  specifically  democratic  objection,  which,  however, 
has  a  curious  fascination  for  the  unbeneficed  clergy  of  the  sacer¬ 
dotal  school,  who  are  for  the  nonce  much  affected  by  socialistic 
sentiment,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  valid  case  can  be  made 
out  against  the  representative  character  of  the  Convocations. 
All  the  distinctive  elements  of  our  ecclesiastical  system  are 
exhibited  in  the  Houses  as  at  present  constituted — the  officials, 
the  parochial  clergy,  the  chapters,  the  scholars  and  writers. 
If  any  criticism  might  seem  relevant  to  the  present  constitution, 
it  would  be  that  the  authority  of  the  Episcopal  Bench  is  excessive. 
The  Bishops  nominate  all  the  Archdeacons  and  many  of  the 
Canons  ;  it  is  probably  the  case  that  more  than  half  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Canterbury  Convocation  is  directly  or  indirectly 
elected  by  the  Episcopate.  This  is  a  serious  fault  in  an  assembly 
which  is  specially  charged  with  the  wardship  of  those  inde¬ 
pendent  interests  of  which  the  Episcopate  would  seem,  on  a 
review  of  Christian  experience,  to  be  the  natural  opponents. 
The  unfortunate  modem  fashion,  inaugurated  by  Archbishop 
Benson,  of  Episcopal  action  by  common  agreement  of  the 
Bishops  has  greatly  added  to  the  risks  of  this  opposition,  since 
the  salutary  inter-play  of  episcopal  individuality  has  been 
checked  and  made  almost  inoperative.  When  all  is  said,  however, 
it  can  hardly  be  successfully  argued  that  the  existing  Convo¬ 
cations  do  not  reflect  with  fair  accuracy  the  best  mind  of  the 
clergy,  and  no  reformation  of  the  modes  of  election  would  really 
alter  in  any  serious  degree  the  character  of  the  Houses.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  any  changes  that  would  be  made  would 
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tend  to  emphasize  what  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  principal 
defect  of  the  present  Convocations,  their  partisan  character. 
No  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of  the  English  clergy  will  deny 
that,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  most  active  and  best  educated 
of  the  incumbents,  and  the  most  effective  and  influential  of  the 
Bishops  and  dignifled  clergy,  are  fairly  to  be  described  as  High 
Churchmen.  It  probably  is  the  case  that  the  majority  of  the 
clergy  are  of  another  description,  but  very  many  of  them  are, 
speaking  broadly,  and  allowing  for  some  notable  exceptions, 
men  of  inferior  ability  and  undistinguished  position.  Thus 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  Convocations  which,  as  we  have 
seen,  represent  the  best  elements  of  the  clergy,  are  predominantly 
‘  High  Church  ’  assemblies.  They  express  the  mind  of  only  one 
of  Lord  Aberdeen’s  ‘  two  Churches.’  Unfortunately,  the  most 
part  of  the  Anglican  laity  belong  to  the  other  Church,  and  their 
views  are  only  expressed  by  a  handful  of  Evangelicals  and 
Latitudinarians  in  Convocation,  which  listens  to  them  with 
imperturbable  courtesy,  and  votes  them  down  with  unwavering 
decision.  This  is  the  core  of  the  practical  difficulty,  and  no 
tampering  with  the  constitution  of  the  Convocations  will  be  able 
to  remove  it.  The  fact  that  the  Convocations  are  purely  clerical 
assemblies  is  only  disadvantageous  to  their  legitimate  influence 
because  of  the  deep  divergenee  of  religious  principle  which 
parts  clergy  and  laity  in  the  Church  of  England.  Roughly,  it 
is  true  to  say  that  of  the  ‘  two  Churches  ’  which  form  the  Church 
of  England,  one  is  the  Church  of  the  Clergy,  and  the  other  is 
the  Church  of  the  Laity. 

The  same  circumstance  invalidates  the  parallel  often  suggested 
between  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  and  that  of  England. 
High  Churchmen  are  fond  of  quoting  Dr.  Johnson’s  demand, 
why  the  Church  of  England  should  not,  equally  Avith  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  have  its  instrument  of  self-government,  a  Convoca¬ 
tion  in  the  one  case,  a  General  Assembly  in  the  other ;  but  they 
forget  that  the  good  Doctor’s  words  were  spoken  precisely  at 
a  time  when,  for  good  or,  as  most  people  might  think,  for  evil, 
there  was  agreement  between  the  clergy  and  laity  of  the  English 
Church.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  harmony 
of  the  Establishment  was  unbroken  either  by  ecclesiastical 
self-assertion  or  by  enthusiastic  eccentricity.  The  one  factor  of 
disturbance  had  gone  forth  with  the  Non- jurors,  and  died  in 
isolation  ;  the  other  had  not  yet  broken  into  the  pale,  and  went 
its  course  outside  as  in  all  but  name  a  dissenting  movement. 
Neither  Dr.  Johnson  nor  any  of  his  contemporaries  could  have 
imagined  such  a  situation  of  inner  dissidence  as  that  to  which 
the  Church  of  England  has  been  brought  by  the  appearance  and, 
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within  the  ranks  of  the  clergy,  the  triumph  of  Tractarian  principles. 
The  Non-jurors  have  returned,  and  prevailed.  A  second  expul¬ 
sion  would  involve  the  destruction  of  the  Church  itself.  In 
Scotland  there  is,  and  since  the  final  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  after  the  Restoration  there  always  has  been, 
complete  agreement  in  principle  between  the  clergy  and  the 
laity  of  the  national  Church.  Divisions  of  opinion  are  of  course 
common  enough,  but  they  never  take  the  form  of  clerical  as 
against  lay  opinion,  but  afiect  both  clergy  and  laity  in  the  same 
way.  North  of  the  Tweed  there  is  nothing  at  all  answering 
to  what  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  described,  not  unfairly, 
as  ‘  sacerdotalism,’  nor  is  there  any  difference  in  the  point  of 
view  from  which  clergymen  and  laymen  respectively  debate 
religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  Reference  to  the  annals 
of  the  English  Church  will  make  it  clear  that  the  satisfactory 
and  permanent  work  of  Convocation  has  only  been  accomplished 
at  those  points  in  the  national  history  when  there  was  a  general 
harmony  of  feeling  and  purpose  between  clergy  and  laity. 
When  Parliament  and  Convocation  were  at  agreement,  there 
was  no  disposition  in  the  lay  assembly  to  hinder  or  belittle  the 
action  of  the  clerical ;  on  the  contrary  there  was  a  recognition 
of  the  convenience  and  the  propriety  of  co-operation  between 
the  assemblies,  ecclesiastical  business  being  prepared  by  the  one 
and  finally  determined  by  the  other.  It  is  not  then,  the  case, 
as  has  sometimes  been  suggested,  that  the  incompetence  of 
Convocation  at  the  present  time  arises  from  the  circumstance 
that  Convocation  is  exclusively  clerical,  but  rather  from  the 
fact  that  a  change  has  passed  over  the  clergy,  which  has  not 
passed  over  the  laity.  The  one  have  become  distinctively 
‘  Catholic,’  the  other  remain  immovably  ‘  Protestant.’  This 
grand  divergence  of  sentiment  and  objective  paralyses  the 
action  both  of  Parliament  and  of  Convocation.  Whatever 
legislation  is  passed  with  respect  to  the  working  of  the  National 
Church  depends  for  its  successful  working  on  the  goodwill  of 
the  clergy,  who  are,  and  always  must  be,  the  ordinary  executive 
of  the  ecclesiastical  laws.  That  goodwill,  however,  can  now 
never  be  assumed,  and  its  absence  is  more  common  than  not  in 
the  case  of  almost  all  conceivable  legislation.  The  clei^  are 
morbidly  jealous  of  any  action  which  may  impinge  upon  the 
extra-legal  authority  which  they  recognize  in  the  Episcopate  ; 
the  laity  dare  not  use  the  Episcopate  for  the  purposes  which 
it  evidently  is  competent  to  fulfil,  because  they  will  not  run  the 
risk  of  indirectly  sanctioning  that  very  doctrine  of  inherent 
i^hts  which  they  justly  regard  as  the  fons  et  origo  malorum 
in  the  religious  sphere.  Thus  there  is  latent  on  both  sides  an 
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clement  fatal  to  frank  discussion  and  to  efficient  action.  Nothing 
is  really  considered  on  its  merits,  but  everything  is  seen  in 
connexion  with  hopes  and  fears  which  can  hardly  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  on  either  side.  All  these  difficulties  and  embarrassments 
are  at  their  greatest  when  the  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  is 
contemplated,  for  the  Prayer-book  is  at  once  manifestly  the 
peculiar  concern  of  the  clergy,  and  the  most  important  of  all 
the  securities  against  clerical  usurpation  with  which  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  provided  the  laity.  Professor  Allen  has  not  stated  too 
strongly  the  significance  of  the  Prayer-book  from  this  point  of 
view. 

‘  The  Church  of  England  is  pre-eminently  a  layman’s  Church, 
more  so  than  any  other  Church  in  Christendom.  If  bishops  and 
clergy  were  emancipated  and  set  free  from  what  had  become  the 
bondage  of  Rome,  still  greater  was  the  emancipation  secured  to 
the  laity.  In  the  ancient  Church  and  in  the  mediaeval  they  had 
no  part  in  the  government  of  the  Church  or  in  the  determination 
of  its  formularies.  It  was  a  common  mode  of  speech  to  designate 
the  clergy  as  sfiriiuales  and  the  laity  as  carndes.  All  this  was 
changed  at  the  Reformation.  It  was  the  laity  who  took  the  first 
steps  towards  separating  the  English  Church  from  the  authority  of 
Rome,  and  who  finally  completed  the  process.  It  was  by  the 
laity  that  the  Prayer-book  was  approved  and  its  use  made  binding. 
The  prominence  of  the  laity  in  all  the  changes  wrought  at  the 
Reformation  gives  a  distinctive  character  to  the  Anglican  Church 
as  compared  with  the  other  reformed  Churches.  But  in  no  respect 
was  the  revolution  made  so  manifest  as  in  the  one  supreme  act  by 
which  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
people,  as  the  laymen’s  book  no  less  than  that  of  the  clergy.  Hitherto 
such  a  thing  was  unknown.  Primers  were  sometimes  issued  for  the 
instruction  of  the  laity,  but  at  the  Reformation  all  the  offices  of 
the  Church,  rendered  into  English,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  What 
had  hitherto  been  the  priests’  book  was  henceforth  to  be  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  all,  men,  women  and  children  alike.  In  the  unreformed 
offices,  the  clergy  responded  to  the  clergy,  and  to  say  “  Amen  ”  was 
the  only  participation  of  the  people.  In  the  Prayer-book  the 
people  respond  to  the  clergy  on  equal  terms.  The  clergy  appear 
acting  as  the  people’s  representative. 

‘  There  is  a  profound  spiritual  principle  involved  in  this  far- 
reaching  change.  It  is  sometimes  said  by  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  the  Anglican  Church  that  in  the  Reformation  she  put  forth  no 
distinctive  doctrine.  .  .  .  But  a  great  act  characterises  the  Anglican 
Church — the  making  of  a  book  whose  possession  by  the  people 
becomes  a  means  of  education,  of  enlightenment,  and  of  Christian 
nurture.  And  beneath  this  act  lies  a  doctrine  or  truth,  which 
involves  what  is  essential  in  the  teaching  of  Christ — the  'priesthood  of 
dl  Christians,  who  now  offer  spiritual  sacrifices  to  God,  of  them¬ 
selves,  and  not  through  another.  In  the  light  of  this  truth  the 
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agency  of  the  clergy  is  subordinate.  In  the  mutual  response  of 
people  and  clergy  lies  the  visible  and  outward  sign  of  Anglican 
worship,  as  contrasted  with  Greek  or  Roman  or  Puritan  worship, 
where  the  isolated  officiant  at  the  altar  or  in  the  pulpit  alone  is 
speaking  and  the  people  are  silent.’  *  i 

We  make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  this  quotation,  for  it 
sets  out  with  admirable  clearness  the  main  point  of  our  present 
argument.  It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  men  say  with  a  contemptu¬ 
ous  tone,  as  if,  indeed,  the  words  implied  a  bitter  satire  on  such 
a  version  of  Christ’s  religion,  that  ‘  the  Prayer-book  is  a  schedule 
‘  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.’  There  is  nothing  invidious  or 
unworthy  in  the  fact.  It  rather  carries  the  witness  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principle  of  Anglicanism.  Parliament  is  no  contemptible 
or  incongruous  source  for  the  system  of  national  Christianity. 
Given  the  Christianity  which  is  ex  hypothesi  non-national,  and 
given  the  independence  of  external  authorities  which  is  involved 
in  the  national  character  of  the  Church,  there  can  be  no  more 
august  exponent  of  Christ’s  religion  than  Parliament.  No 
lesser  authority  would  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  any 
system  as  legally  binding  on  the  entire  community ;  no  more 
venerable  authority  is  in  existence.  There  is  good  sense  as  well 
as  sound  constitutional  doctrine  in  Hooker’s  language  : 

‘  The  most  natural  and  religious  course  in  making  laws  is,  that 
the  matter  of  them  be  taken  from  the  judgment  of  the  wisest  in 
those  things  which  they  are  to  concern.  In  matters  of  God,  to  set 
down  a  form  of  public  prayer,  a  solemn  confession  of  the  articles 
of  Christian  faith,  rites  and  ceremonies  meet  for  the  exercise  of 
religion,  it  were  unnatural  not  to  think  the  pastors  and  bishops  of 
our  souls  a  great  deal  more  At,  than  men  of  secular  trades  and 
callings ;  howbeit  when  all  which  the  wisdom  of  all  sorts  can  do  is 
done  for  devising  of  laws  in  the  Church,  it  is  the  general  consent  of 
all  that  giveth  them  the  form  and  vigour  of  laws,  without  which 
they  could  be  no  more  unto  us  than  the  counsels  of  physicians  to 
the  sick :  well  might  they  seem  as  wholesome  admonitions  and 
instructions,  but  laws  could  they  never  be  without  consent  of  the 
whole  Church,  which  is  the  only  thing  that  bindeth  each  member 
of  the  Church,  to  be  guided  by  them.  .  .  .  Wherefore  to  define 
and  determine  even  of  the  Church’s  affairs  by  way  of  assent  and 
approbation,  as  laws  are  defined  of  in  that  right  of  power,  which 
doth  give  them  the  force  of  laws  ;  thus  to  define  of  our  own  church’s 
regiment,  the  parliament  of  England  hath  competent  authority.’  t 

It  is  often  said  that  the  individual  incumbent  in  the  Church 

♦  Freedom  in  the  Church,  p.  23. 

t  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  book  VIII.,  ch.  vi.  p.  11. 
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of  England  possesses  autocratic  powers  ;  but  it  is  not  sufficiently 
remembered  that  this  is  the  result  of  the  paralysis  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  action,  and  neither  any  part  of  the  original  intention 
of  the  Reformers,  nor  any  proper  effect  of  the  principles  of  the 
Anglican  Reformation.  The  Prayer-book  vras  designed  to  be 
the  Directory  of  Public  Worship.  Its  Rubrics  were  meant  to 
cover  all  the  cases  in  which  authority  could  reasonably  be 
invoked  for  the  control  or  guidance  of  incumbents.  In  giving 
statutory  sanction  to  the  Prayer-book,  Parliament  may  well 
have  seemed  to  secure  in  perpetuity  the  supremacy  of  the  lay 
mind  in  the  administration  of  the  Church.  There  is  no  need  to 
relate  in  detail  the  events  which  have  rendered  the  law  partially 
inoperative  ;  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  effect  of 
those  events,  in  creating  an  autocracy  of  the  incumbent,  has  no 
connexion  with  any  principle  of  the  English  Church.  Convoca¬ 
tion,  however,  cannot  escape  from  the  conditions  implicit  in  the 
very  notion  of  a  national  Church,  because  the  arrangements 
made  at  the  Reformation  have  become  in  some  particulars 
impracticable.  To  touch  the  Prayer-book  is  to  handle  a  statute 
of  the  realm,  and  such  handling  would  be  both  an  impertinence 
and  a  futility  unless  it  were  carried  out  in  the  spirit  of  Hooker’s 
constitutional  doctrine.  Convocation,  as  representing  the  clergy, 
who  in  this  connexion  are  ‘  the  wisest,’  or  expert,  members  of 
the  nation,  are  to  prepare  the  proposals  which  in  due  coiu^ 
must  be  submitted  to  Parliament.  That  is  the  extent  of  their 
power ;  the  effectual  result  of  their  labours  depends  absolutely 
on  the  measure  of  their  agreement  in  principle  with  the  laity 
represented  in  Parliament,  and  their  ability  to  give  suitable 
expression  to  that  agreement.  Twice  since  the  Restoration 
settlement  had  been  effected  the  Convocations  have  been 
invited  to  address  themselves  to  the  task  of  revising  the  Prayer- 
book.  The  history  of  Convocational  action  on  those  occasions 
does  not  encourage  us  to  form  very  exalted  expectations  of  the 
result  of  the  efforts  which  are  now  being  made  in  response  to  the 
Letters  of  Business. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  no  more  favourable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  revision  of  the  Prayer-book  could  have  been  pro¬ 
vided  than  that  which  was  brought  to  the  Church  by  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  The  old  conception  of  a  National  Church,  which  had  re¬ 
ceived  supreme  exposition  in  the  pages  of  Hooker,  yet  held  sway 
over  the  minds  of  English  people,  and  the  bitter  feeling  which 
had  been  stirred  in  men’s  minds  by  the  persecutions  of  Dissenters 
under  Charles  II.  and  his  brother  had  almost  disappeared  imder 
the  influence  of  the  extreme  danger  to  the  common  Protestantism 
of  Churchmen  and  Nonconformists,  from  which  William’s 
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accession  to  the  throne  delivered  the  nation.  In  his  original 
declaration  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  promised  ‘to  endeavour 
‘  a  good  agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  Pro- 
‘testant  Dissenters,’  and  there  were  not  lacking  men  on  both 
sides  who  would  hold  him  to  his  promise.  It  is  not  without 
significance  that  the  summoning  of  the  Convocations  was 
ordered  by  the  King  in  response  to  the  Address  from  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  which  he  was  prayed  that  ‘  according  to  ancient 
‘practice  and  usage  of  the  kingdom,  his  Majesty  would  be 
‘  graciously  pleased  to  issue  forth  his  writs,  as  soon  as  con- 
‘  veniently  might  be,  for  calling  a  Convocation  of  the  clergy  to  be 
‘advised  with  in  ecclesiastical  matters.’  In  September  1689 
a  commission  was  issued  to  ten  bishops  and  twenty  divines  to 
prepare  business  for  the  Convocations.  The  language  of  the 
Royal  Commission  in  1689  expresses  very  fairly  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  situation  in  1907.  It  is  printed  by  Dr.  Cardwell, 
and  runs  thus : 

‘  Whereas  the  particular  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  appointed  to  be  used  therein,  are  things  in  their 
own  nature  indifferent  and  alterable,  and  so  acknowledged ;  it 
is  but  reasonable,  that  upon  weighty  and  important  considerations, 
according  to  the  various  exigencies  of  times  and  occasions,  such 
changes  and  alterations  should  be  made  therein,  as  to  those  that 
are  in  place  and  authority  should  from  time  to  time  seem  either 
necessary  or  expedient. 

‘And  whereas  there  are  defects  and  abuses  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  and  jurisdictions,  and  particularly  there  is  not  sufficient 
provision  made  for  the  removing  of  scandalous  ministers,  and  for 
the  reforming  of  manners  either  in  ministers  or  people  ;  and  whereas 
it  is  most  fit  that  there  should  be  a  strict  method  prescribed  for  the 
examination  of  such  persons,  as  desire  to  be  admitted  into  holy 
orders,  both  as  to  their  learning  and  manners. 

‘  We  therefore,  out  of  our  pious  and  princely  care  for  the  good 
order  and  edification  and  unity  of  the  Church  of  England,  committed 
to  our  charge  and  care,  and  for  the  reconciling,  as  much  as  possible, 
of  all  differences  among  our  good  subjects,  and  to  take  away  all 
occasions  of  the  like  for  the  future,  have  thought  fit  to  authorise 
and  empower  you,  etc.,  and  any  nine  of  you,  whereof  three  to  be 
bishops,  to  meet  from  time  to  time  as  often  as  shall  be  needful, 
and  to  prepare  such  alterations  of  the  liturgy  and  canons,  and  such 
proposals  for  the  reformation  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to 
consider  of  such  other  matters,  as  in  your  judgments  may  most 
conduce  to  the  ends  above  mentioned.’  * 

The  Commissioners,  thus  authorised,  set  to  work,  and  in  due 
.♦  S3Tiodalia,  p.  694. 
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course  agreed  upon  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  and  ninety-eight 
alterations  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Calamy  is  said  to 
have  expressed  his  opinion  that,  if  those  alterations  had  been 
effected,  two-thirds  of  the  Nonconformists  would  have  been 
reconciled  with  the  National  Church.  The  proposals  of 
William’s  Commissioners  were  included  in  a  Blue-book,  printed 
by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Nothing  came  of  them, 
for  as  soon  as  Convocation  met,  the  fair  dream  of  comprehension 
was  scattered  to  the  winds  by  a  sudden  and  virulent  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Lower  House  of 
Canterbury.  The  discussion  of  the  Commissioners’  proposals 
was  never  reached  at  all,  for  the  temper  of  the  clergy  had  been 
sufficiently  indicated  by  a  long  wrangle  over  the  phrasing  of  the 
Address  to  the  King.  Mr.  Lathbury  tells  the  melancholy  story 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  ardent  Tractarian,  but  even  so  its 
essential  character  is  but  too  manifest.  The  Bishops  had  agreed 
to  thank  the  King  for  his  zeal  for  ‘  the  Protestant  religion  in 
‘  general,  and  the  Church  of  England  in  particular,’  but  the 
clergy  had,  like  their  successors  of  to-day,  learned  to  dislike  the 
famous  name  in  which  their  fathers  had  gloried,  and  there  was  a 
hot  disputation  over  the  word  ‘  Protestant.’ 

‘  The  words  “  Protestant  religion  ”  were  objected  to  ;  but  the 
bishops  contended  for  the  expression ;  first,  because  it  was  the 
known  designation  of  the  common  doctrine  of  the  western  part  of 
Christendom,  in  opposition  to  the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
secondly,  because  the  omission  would  be  liable  to  strange  construc¬ 
tions  ;  thirdly,  because  it  agrees  with  the  general  reasons  offered 
for  amendments  by  the  clergy.  The  lower  house  resolved  to  sub¬ 
stitute  “  Protestant  Churches  ”  for  “  Protestant  religion  ”  ;  and 
when  the  bishops  demanded  a  reason,  they  answered,  “  we  being 
the  representatives  of  a  formed  Established  Church,  do  not  tliink 
fit  to  mention  the  word  ‘  religion  ’  any  further  than  it  is  the  religion 
of  some  ‘  formed  Established  Church.’  ”... 

‘  The  amendments  were  returned  by  the  bishops  with  this  altera¬ 
tion,  “  We  doubt  not  the  interest  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  this 
and  all  other  Protestant  Churches.”  The  lower  house  requested 
the  omission  of  the  words  ‘‘  this  ”  and  “  and,”  lest  the  Church  of 
England  should  suffer  diminution  in  being  joined  with  “  foreign 
Protestant  Churches.”  These  words,  with  the  passage  relative  to 
the  “  deliverance  from  popish  tyranny,”  were  at  last  omitted.  In 
short,  the  address,  in  its  amended  form,  was  quite  different  from 
that  which  was  originally  framed  by  the  bishops.  There  was  no 
allusion  in  the  amended  address  to  ^  majesty’s  zeal  for  the  Pro¬ 
testant  religion,  nor  was  there  any  expression  of  thanks  for  his 
majesty’s  commission.’  • 

*  History  of  Convocation,  p.  330  f. 
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We  may  observe  in  passing  that  the  clergy  of  the  Lower  House 
in  1689  were  not  well  advised  in  their  preference  for  the  term 
‘  Protestant  Church  ’  rather  than  ‘  Protestant  religion.’  Bishop 
Stubbs,  whose  authority  in  questions  of  this  kind  may  be  regarded 
as  final,  was  of  another  opinion.  In  his  fourth  Visitation  Charge 
he  expressed  himself  on  the  point : 

‘  “  The  Protestant  religion  ”  is,  I  think,  the];hi8torical  and  reason¬ 
able  expression  for  collective  application.  I  do  not  like  the  term 
“  the  Protestant  Church  ”  or  “  the  Protestant  faith.”  If  the  words 
mean  any  real  thing,  they  must  mean  the  Catholic  Church  or  the 
Catholic  Faith,  set  free  from  Roman  subjection  and  what  that 
subjection  implies ;  the  Catholic  Church  system  and  the  Catholic 
faith,  in  various  combinations,  with  various  limitations  and  various 
sad  variations  in  doctrine  and  discipline,  organic  imperfections 
even,  which  the  grace  of  Him  who  is  the  Head  of  the  Body  will 
set  right  in  His  good  time.’  * 

The  English  people  would  have  been  greatly  astonished  if,  on 
the  morrow  of  the  ‘  glorious  Revolution,’  they  had  been  oflBcially 
informed  that  they  were  not  Protestants.  Indeed,  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  nation  were  faithfully  expressed  by  the  introduction 
into  the  Coronation  Oath  at  this  time  of  the  word  ‘  Protestant,’ 
and  the  strength  of  those  sentiments  was  sufficiently  de¬ 
monstrated  by  the  long  and  costly  wars  in  the  Protestant 
interest  which,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Royal  Deliverer,  the 
country  now  embarked  upon.  The  English  Church  had  travelled 
far  since  the  days  when  its  bishops  could  with  general  consent 
be  commissioned  by  the  monarch  to  take  part  in  the  Calvinistic 
Synod  of  Dort  (a.d.  1618).  In  the  interval  the  movement  of 
opinion  associated  with  the  name  of  Archbishop  Laud  had  cap¬ 
tured  the  English  clergy ;  and  although  the  secession  of  the 
Non-jurors,  and  the  triumph  of  Latitudinarianism,  which  quickly 
followed  the  eviction  of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  restored  agreement 
between  clergy  and  laity,  yet  the  tradition  of  sacerdotalism 
smouldered  through  a  long  depression,  and  flamed  out  irre¬ 
sistibly  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  failure  of  William’s  policy  of  comprehension  destroyed 
for  ever  the  ecclesiastical  unity  of  England.  In  the  Toleration 
Act  the  failure  of  Laudianism  to  secure  the  acceptance  of  the 
English  people  was  registered,  and  the  denominationalizing  of 
the  National  Church  was  begxm. 

After  an  interval  of  nearly  two  centuries  the  Convocations 
were  again  invited  to  revise  the  Prayer-book.  The  Queen’s 
Letter  of  Business  authorised  the  clergy  in  Convocation  to  *  de- 

*  Visitation  Charges,  p.  343. 
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‘  bate,  consider,  consult,  and  agree  upon  the  point,  matters,  and 
‘  things  contained  in  the  Fourth  and  Final  Report  ’  of  the 
Ritual  Commission.  This  document  was  issued  in  1872,  and  again 
in  1874.  Under  such  authority  the  Convocation  set  to  work,  and 
after  an  interval  of  seven  years,  in  1879,  presented  their  Reports 
to  the  Sovereign.  Mr.  John  Murray  has  performed  a  useful 
public  service  in  reissuing  the  recommendations  of  the  Convo¬ 
cations  shown  conveniently  by  means  of  an  interleaved  edition  of 
the  Prayer-book.  We  have  gone  carefully  through  the  suggested 
alterations,  and  fail  to  find  in  them  the  suggestion  of  any  adequate 
consciousness  of  the  real  needs  of  the  Church.  Take  the  crucial 
case  of  the  Ornaments  Rubric.  Everyone  knows  that  this 
unfortunate  rule  has  been  the  occasion  of  most  of  the  eccen¬ 
tricities  in  ceremonial  which  have  created  so  much  discontent 
in  the  public  mind,  and  brought  such  dangerous  unpopularity 
on  the  National  Church  since  the  disciples  of  the  Tractarians 
discovered  its  possibilities.  It  would  seem  indispensable  that 
ambiguity  should  be  removed,  and  that  the  practice  which  was 
universal  in  the  Reformed  Church  for  three  hundred  years  should 
be  secured  against  any  risk  of  disturbance  by  the  antiquarian 
or  sacerdotal  innovations  of  an  individual  inciunbent.  The 
Convocation  of  Canterbury  recommended  the  following  addition 
to  the  Rubric  : 

‘  until  further  Order  be  taken  by  lawful  authority. 

‘  In  saying  Public  Prayers  and  ministering  the  sacraments  and 
other  rites  of  the  Church,  every  Priest  and  Deacon  shall  wear  a 
surplice  with  a  stole  or  scarf,  and  the  hood  of  his  degree,  and  in 
preaching  he  shall  wear  a  surplice  with  a  stole  or  scarf,  and  the 
hood  of  his  degree,  or,  if  he  think  fit,  a  gown  with  hood  and  scarf ; 
and  no  other  ornament  shall  at  any  time  of  his  ministrations  be 
used  by  him  contrary  to  the  monition  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese. 

‘  Provided  always  that  this  Rubric  shall  not  be  understood  to 
repeal  the  twenty-fourth,  twenty-fifth,  and  fifty-eighth  of  the  Canons 
of  1604.’ 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  this  new  Rubric  where  the  bishop, 
as  is  probably  the  case  with  the  most  part  of  their  lordships, 
both  desires  the  vestments  for  their  own  sake,  and  has  persuaded 
himself  that  the  original  Ornaments  Rubric  ordered  their  use  ? 
Is  it  likely  that  ‘  monitions  ’  would  be  issued  by  such  a  bishop  ? 
And,  in  the  event  of  no  monition  being  issued,  what  change  for 
the  better  has  been  effected  ?  No  small  number  of  thoughtful 
citizens,  including  men  who  are  by  temperament  and  tradition 
the  most  tolerant  of  Christians,  are  gravely  disquieted  by  the 
rapid  spread  of  doctrines  and  practices  which  they  hold  to  be 
morally  and  intellectually  debilitating,  and  which  they  believe 
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were  precisely  the  doctrines  and  practices  which  at  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  the  National  Church  disallowed  and  discarded.  These  are 
directly  connected  with  the  conceptions  of  the  Holy  Communion, 
and  of  the  Ministry,  avowedly  symbolised  by  the  ‘  vestments.’ 
What  consolation  or  reassurance  is  given  to  such  men  by  the 
provision  that  the  bishop  of  the  diocese  shall  in  the  future  be 
armed  with  a  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  the  obnoxious 
‘  ornament  ’  ?  The  bishops  in  1907  are  not  even  as  the  bishops 
in  1879.  Their  lordships  have  discovered  in  the  interval  a  very 
exalted  notion  of  the  powers  latent  in  their  office.  Some,  like 
the  Bishop  of  Southwark,  are  known  to  have  exercised  a  jus 
liturgicum,  which  actually  overrides  the  statutes  of  the  realm. 
Others,  like  the  Bishop  of  Birmingham,  have  publicly  declared 
their  personal  adhesion  to  the  ‘  Ritualist  ’  contentions.  Others 
again,  like  the  Bishop  of  London,  have  acquiesced  in  compacts 
with  their  own  clergy,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  sanction 
some  illegal  practices  on  condition  (rarely  as  a  matter  of  fact 
fulfilled)  that  others  are  dispensed  with.  These  bishops  hardly 
had  any  counterpart  a  generation  ago  ;  and  the  situation  has  been 
very  seriously  affected  by  their  appearance.  In  plain  terms  it 
is  no  longer  reasonably  possible  to  propose  the  Episcopate  as  a 
trustworthy  barrier  against  the  kind  of  law-breaking  which  has 
brought  the  National  Church  to  the  present  crisis.  This  grave 
fact  is  not  affected  by  the  private  virtues  and  earnest  labours 
of  the  men  themselves.  These  virtues  and  labours  are  imiversally 
recognized  and  honoured,  but  they  are  irrelevant  to  the  solution 
of  the  difficult  and  urgent  problem,  how  to  restore  public  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  National  Church. 

Take  another  instance.  The  compulsory  use  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  on  the  principal  festivals  of  the  Christian  year  has  for 
many  years  been  felt  as  a  grievous  burden  by  sensitive  con¬ 
sciences  ;  and  the  justice  of  the  complaints  against  the  Creed 
has  been  frankly  recognised  by  the  bishops  themselves,  indi¬ 
vidually  and  officially.  The  Convocations  in  1879,  however, 
left  the  compulsory  Rubric  unaltered,  and  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  proposing  a  futile  and  verbose  declaration,  which 
could  not  possibly  remove  the  difficulties  of  those  who  felt  them, 
and  could  hardly  fail  to  arouse  the  disgust  of  those  who  did 
not. 

One  more  instance  must  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  Few 
innovations  have  been  intrinsically  more  serious,  and  none 
has  lent  itself  to  more  formidable  developements  than  the 
practice  of  ignoring  the  Rubric  which  requires  that  there  shall 
be  no  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion  except  when  there  is 
a  sufficient  number  of  communicants  to  receive  the  Sacrament 
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together  with  the  clergyman.  The  relevant  Rubrics  are  the 
following : 

‘  And  there  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  except 
there  be  a  convenient  number  to  communicate  with  the  Priest, 
according  to  his  discretion . . 

‘  And  if  there  be  not  above  twenty  persons  in  the  Parish  of  dis¬ 
cretion  to  receive  the  Communion  ;  yet  there  shall  be  no  Communion, 
except  four  (or  three  at  the  least)  commimicate  with  the  Priest.’ 

It  is  notorious  that  the  condition  expressly  designed  to  apply 
to  the  small  rural  parishes  has  been  extended  to  the  large  urban 
churches,  and  even  there  has  not  been  regularly  observed. 
Choral  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Communion  with  no  Com¬ 
municants  at  all  are  general,  and  more  often  than  not  are  freely 
described  as  ‘  the  Mass.’  The  replacement  of  the  familiar  service 
of  Morning  Prayer  by  such  a  celebration  of  Holy  Communion, 
with  a  pompous  ritual  and  without  communicants,  has  been  and 
is  extremely  distasteful  to  all  those  ‘  sober,  peaceable,  and  truly 
‘  conscientious  sons  of  the  Church  of  England,’  who  value  the 
distinctive  principles  of  its  Reformation,  and  reckon  none  of 
those  principles  more  important  than  that  which  abolished  the 
Mass  and  replaced  it  by  the  Communion.  What  proposals, 
then,  did  the  Convocations  offer  with  a  view  to  satisfying  the 
evident  need  of  some  effective  securities  against  so  extraordinary 
and  extreme  an  abuse  of  the  Rubrics  ?  It  will  hardly  seem 
credible  that  they  limited  their  suggestions  to  the  following  new 
or  additional  Rubric  : 

‘  There  shall  be  no  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  except  there 
be  three  (or  two  at  the  least)  to  communicate  with  the  Priest.” 

We  have  said  enough  to  prove  our  point.  If  the  proceedings 
in  1689  and  in  1872-9  are  to  be  accepted  as  indications  of  the 
action  which  the  present  Convocations  are  likely  to  take  in 
response  to  the  Royal  Letters  of  Business,  we  submit  that  it  is 
impossible  to  look  for  any  effectual  results  from  them.  The 
last  generation  has  not  witnessed  any  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  and  the  temper  of 
the  Convocations  to-day  is  probably  far  less  conciliatory  than 
it  was  thirty  years  ago.  The  stock  of  national  patience  is 
certainly  far  less.  As  certainly  it  would  not  be  possible  to  carry 
in  the  present  Convocations  a  prohibition  of  the  vestments, 
and  even  if  it  were  otherwise  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
enforce  such  a  prohibition  on  the  clergy  in  the  country.  In 
these  circumstances  it  hardly  seems  a  prudent  coiuse  for  the 
Convocations  to  attempt  the  drafting  of  a  new  Ornaments 
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Rubric.  Rather  it  would  appear  the  wisest  course  to  decline 
the  task  proposed  too  rashly  by  the  Royal  Commissioners,  and 
to  accept  the  more  cautious  procedure  suggested  by  the  signifi¬ 
cant  introduction  of  the  question  of  ‘  desirabihty  ’  into  the 
‘  Letters  of  Business.’  It  is  surely  not  desirable  at  the  present 
juncture  to  embark  for  the  third  time  on  a  Convocational  revision 
of  the  Prayer-book.  There  may  come  the  opportunity  when  the 
balance  of  opinion  among  the  clergy  may  be  less  one-sided  than  at 
present ;  and  we  may  dare  to  hope  that  the  acute  exasperation 
of  the  public  mind  may  not  survive  the  political  circumstances 
which  have  done  so  much  to  create  it.  The  ‘  signs  of  the  times  ’ 
are  not  wholly  unfavourable.  Juster  views  of  ecclesiastical 
history  are  spreading  quickly  among  the  clergy,  and  the  evident 
perils  of  Christianity  itself  are  compelling  a  graver  handhng  of 
religious  concerns.  Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  of  clergymen  will  have  learned  something  from  the  blunders 
and  failures  of  the  present,  and  will  bring  to  the  difficult  work 
of  revising  the  Prayer-book  a  stronger  grasp  of  fundamental 
principles,  a  more  virile  power  of  discrimination,  and  a  larger 
tolerance  1 
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Art.  IV.— the  MONUMENTAL  BRASSES  OF 
ENGLAND. 

1.  A  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses  :  comprising  an  Introduc¬ 

tion  to  the  study  of  these  memorials  and  a  List  of  those 
remaining  in  the  British  Isles.  With  two  hundred  Illustra¬ 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  Herbert  Haines,  M.A.  In  two  parts. 
Oxford  and  London  :  J.  A.  and  Jas.  Parker.  1861. 

2.  The  Brasses  of  England.  By  Herbert  W.  Macklin,  M.A. 

With  eighty-five  illustrations.  London :  Methuen  &  Co. 
1907. 

3.  A  Manual  of  Costume  as  Illustrated  hy  Monumental  Brasses. 

By  Herbert  Druitt.  With  one  hundred  and  ten  illustra¬ 
tions.  London  :  Alexander  Moring,  Ltd.  1906. 

rpHE  monumental  brass  has  become  a  common  type  of  extreme 
durability ;  from  Horace  to  Shakespeare  it  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  permanent  of  external  and  visible  records. 
The  English  knight  who  fell  in  battle  in  a  foreign  land  could 
count  on  an  everlasting  memorial  if  in  his  village  church  his 
figure  and  his  name  were  engraved  on  this  imperishable  material. 

*  A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 

Find  native  graves  ;  upon  the  which,  I  trust. 

Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day’s  work,’ 

are  the  apt  words  which  Shakespeare  places  in  the  mouth  of 
Henry  V.  before  the  battle  of  Agincourt.  In  Shakespeare’s 
time  other  forms  of  memorial  had  begun  to  supersede  the  monu¬ 
mental  brasses,*  but  when  he  lived  the  churches  in  many  parts 
of  England  were  still  filled  with  them. 

♦  The  material  of  a  brass  is  thus  succinctly  described  by  Mr. 
Macklin  (p.  1) :  ‘  Strictly  speaking,  the  material  used  is  not  brass 
at  all,  but  an  alloy  consisting  of  about  sixty  parts  copper,  thirty 
zinc,  and  ten  of  lead  and  tin.  The  result  is  a  pecuharly  hard  metal, 
capable  of  resisting  much  rough  usage.  Indeed,  brasses  are  often 
nearly  as  perfect  now  as  when  they  were  first  laid  down,  and  have 
frequently  outlasted  not  only  their  companion  monuments  of  other 
kinds,  but  the  stone  or  marble  slabs  in  which  they  have  themselves 
been  set,  and  the  very  buildings  which  originally  contained  them. 

‘  The  ancient  name  for  the  metal  was  latten,  and  it  was  manu- 
actured  exclusively  on  the  Continent — at  least  until  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  century — in  Flanders  and  Germany,  and  particularly 
at  Cologne,  whence  it  was  imported  into  England  in  rectangular 

gieces  known  as  Cullen  plates,  to  be  cut  out  and  engraved  by 
Inglisb  workmen  and  artists.’ 
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The  Reformation  had  been  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
many  brasses,  but  the  Great  Rebellion  was  to  witness  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  more.  That  on  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses  the  monuments  affixed  to  the  churches  which  were 
attached  to  them  should  be  removed  or  lost  was  not  unnatural. 
But  monumental  brasses  were  not  images  put  to  superstitious 
uses,  and  the  destruction  of  brasses  which  followed  on  the 
Reformation  was  either  mere  spoliation  or  acts  done  for  greed 
under  cover  of  an  apparent  legality.  An  instance  of  this 
vandalism  can  be  found  in  the  churchwarden’s  account  of 
St.  Martin’s,  Leicester,  which  is  cited  by  Haines ; 

‘  By  commandment  of  Mr.  Mayor  and  his  brethren,’  it  runs, 

‘  according  to  the  King’s  injunctions,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1546, 
and  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Four  hundred 
and  a  quarter  of  brass  was  sold  for  19s.  per  cwt.  to  one  man,  and 
three  hundredweight  and  three  quarters  was  sold  to  another  at  the 
same  price.’ 

When  we  read  an  entry  of  this  kind  we  are  able  to  realize  how 
the  monumental  brasses  predominated  as  memorials  of  all 
classes,  how  full  the  churches  were  of  them  in  large  districts  of 
England,  and  how  men  and  women  of  all  degrees  looked  to 
them  to  perpetuate  their  names  and  their  features,  and  their 
family  virtues.  It  was  this  spoliation  which  was  the  cause  of 
Elizabeth’s  righteous  proclamation  against  the  destruction  of 
ecclesiastical  monuments.  But  the  Rebellion  was  yet  to  come, 
and  in  the  iconoclasm  which  resulted  from  it  brasses  unques¬ 
tionably  suffered.  ‘  What  tearing  up  of  monuments,  what 
‘  wresting  out  of  iron  and  brass  from  the  windows  and  graves  !  ’ 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  the  simple  memorials  of  the  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  very  people  who  were  in  power  should  have 
suffered,  especially  as  this  form  of  memorial  still  continued 
in  use.  Unquestionably  the  cathedral  monuments  suffered  far 
more  than  those  of  the  village  churches.  Browne  Willis,  in 
1718,  counted  207  slabs  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  from  which  brasses 
had  been  tom,  and  Rawlinson  found  170  similar  stones  in 
Hereford  Cathedral.  All  signs  of  these  and  similar  defaced 
stones  have  in  most  cases  disappeared,  and  so  it  has  come  to 
pass  that  the  parish  churches  rather  than  cathedrals  now  con¬ 
tain  what  are  but  relics  of  a  vast  number  of  medieval  monu¬ 
ments  which  once  filled  alike  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  the 
abbey  and  of  the  village. 

The  early  monumental  brasses  that  have  siirvived  the  two 
active  periods  of  destruction  to  which  they  were  exposed  still 
form  a  goodly  company,  fortunately  representative  of  the  entire 
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series  of  medieval  monuments,  so  that  though  the  number  of 
early  brasses  is  now  small  compared  to  that  before  the  sixteenth 
century,  they  are  sufficient  to  give  a  clear  indication  of  the 
character  and  continuity  of  the  brassworker’s  art,  and,  not  less 
important,  of  the  mental  outlook  of  past  generations  of  English¬ 
men.  Yet  up  to  a  quite  recent  date  brasses  have  been  regarded 
with  little  general  interest.  Some  antiquarian  and  archaeological 
students  gave  time  and  trouble  to  the  study  of  them,  but  those 
who  should  have  been  the  first  and  most  eager  to  recognize  the 
value  and  importance  of  these  memorials — the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England — ^have  as  a  body  until  recently  shown  but 
little  regard  for  their  preservation ;  often,  indeed,  they  have 
been  active  in  their  destruction.  ‘  It  is  not,’  wrote  Haines  (a 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England),  in  his  invaluable  work, 
publ^ed  in  1861,  ‘  the  fanatic  and  the  rebel  only  upon  whom 
‘  we  must  charge  the  dilapidated  state  of  our  monumental 
‘  brasses.  Their  combined  injuries,  wholesale  and  deplorable  as 
‘  they  were,  have  probably  been  almost  equalled  by  those 
‘  arising  from  the  dishonesty,  carelessness,  and  apathy  of  the 
‘  proper  guardians  of  them.’  ‘  Many  that  were  perfect  when 
‘  Gough  published  his  work  in  1786-99,  and  even  at  the  date  of 
‘  Cotman’s  plates  (1819),  are  now  sought  for  in  vain,  or,  if 
‘  foimd,  are  sadly  spoiled  ’  (i.  cclvii.).  And  then  the  writer 
tells  of  the  known  fate  of  some  of  these  memorials  which  has 
been  recorded.  They  were  sold  to  tinkers  and  brassfounders, 
recast  for  bells,  and  melted  down  for  chandeliers.  Over  and 
over  again  during  restorations  and  alterations  of  the  edifice 
within  which  they  rested  they  have,  ‘  chiefly  owing  to  a  want 
‘  of  proper  care,’  been  lost  or  stolen. 

Fortunately  times  have  changed,  but  even  yet  in  many 
churches  the  existing  brasses  are  sometimes  hidden,  and  some¬ 
times  allowed  to  remain  in  such  places  in  the  floor  that  they 
are  gradually  being  defaced,  and  in  course  of  time  will  be  worn 
away.  *  This  is  almost  as  bad  as  active  and  immediate  destruc¬ 
tion,  and  one  could  wish  that  the  striking  words  of  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  which  she  promulgated  in  1560 
could  be  brought  home  to  every  churchwarden  and  parson  in 
whose  church  any  one  of  these  memorials  is  yet  to  be  found. 

‘  Although,’  she  declared,  ‘  it  is  very  hard  to  recover  things 
broken  and  spoiled,  yet,  both  to  provide  that  no  such  barbarous 

♦  ‘  Moreover,  the  place  chosen  would  as  likely  as  not  be  some 
dark  vestry,  as  at  Camberwell ;  or  beneath  an  organ  loft,  as  at  St. 
John’s  College,  Cambridge ;  or  hidden  away  in  a  crypt,  as  very 
recently  at  Truro  Cathedral.’ — Macklin,  p.  312. 
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disorder  be  hereafter  used,  and  to  repair  as  much  of  the  said  monu¬ 
ments  as  conveniently  may  be,  Her  Majesty  chargeth  and  com- 
mandeth  all  manner  of  persons  hereafter  to  forbear  the  breaking 
or  defacing  of  any  parcel  of  any  monument,  or  tomb,  or  grave,  or 
other  inscription  and  memory  of  any  person  deceased,  being  in  any 
manner  of  place  ;  or  to  break  any  image  of  any  kings,  princes,  or 
nobles,  estates  of  the  realm  or  of  any  other  that  have  been  in  times 
past  erected  or  set  up,  for  the  only  memory  of  them  to  their  posterity 
in  common  Churches.’  * 

A  notable  result  of  the  vandalism  of  the  Reformation,  to 
which  reference  has  just  been  made,  was  the  palimpsest  brass, 
as  it  has  been  called — a  term  which  by  long  usage  must  be 
regarded  as  established.  The  palimpsest  brass  is  twofold  in 
character.  It  may  be  one  having  a  more  recent  figure  or  in¬ 
scription  engraved  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  original.  Sometimes 
the  brass  may  be  composed  of  one  or  more  pieces  coming,  per¬ 
chance,  from  different  places  ;  or,  again,  it  may  be  a  brass  the 
original  design  of  which  has  been  altered  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  a  later  date.  Examples  of  this  practice  are  naturally  rare,  for 
it  is  obvious  that  not  only  is  such  a  change  difficult,  but  that 
it  was  one  which  would  scarcely  be  appreciated  by  any  person 
who  desired  to  commemorate  a  relative  in  a  seemly  manner. 
A  modification  of  this  practice  is  the  addition  of  a  new  inscrip¬ 
tion  or  shield  to  the  original  figure.  A  curious  example  of  the 
second  class  of  palimpsest  may  be  seen  in  a  brass  at  Okeover, 
Staffordshire.  Originally  laid  down  to  the  memory  of  William, 
fifth  Lord  Zouch,  of  Harringworth,  and  his  two  wives,  about 
the  year  1447,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  Alice  Sey¬ 
mour,  it  became,  probably  as  spoil  from  some  monastic  house, 
the  memorial  of  Humphrey  Oker,  who  died  in  1538,  his  wife 
Isabel,  and  their  children.  Little  alteration  was  really  made 
in  the  brass,  except  in  the  figure  of  Lord  Zouch,  where  portions 
of  the  body  armour  were  cut  away,  and  a  tabard,  charged  with 
the  Oker  arms,  made  in  the  indent  thus  created.  The  upper 
part  of  the  helmet,  with  its  crest,  was  removed,  and  the  crest 
of  Oker  substituted.  The  lady  on  the  dexter  side  remained 
unaltered,  and  passed  as  Isabel  Oker,  but  the  second  lady  was 
superfluous,  so  her  figure  was  reversed,  and  thereon  were  en¬ 
graved  the  Oker  children  in  three  rows,  the  head  and  shoulder 
of  the  figure  being  filled  up  with  an  oak-tree  bearing  a  shield. 
The  original  shields  and  the  marginal  inscription  were  simply 
turned  over  and  re-engraved. 

But  in  by  far  the  larger  number  of  instances  the  palimpsest 


*  Haines,  i.  cclxii. ;  cit.  Fuller  ‘  Ch.  Hist.’  ix.  i.  36. 
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is  formed  by  the  utilization  of  the  blank  side.  An  interesting 
and  striking  example  is  a  memorial  at  Hedgerley,  Bucks.  Here 
there  is  a  brass  with  the  effigy  of  Margaret  Bulstrode,  1540,  a 
foot  inscription,  a  mutilated  shield,  and  a  group  of  children, 
all  of  which  are  palimpsests,  and  seem  to  be  made  up  of  spoil 
from  the  great  abbey  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  The  figure  of 
the  lady  is  cut  out  of  an  inscription  in  English  verse,  which  is 
only  partly  legible ;  and  on  the  back  of  her  own  inscription  is 
another  to  Thomas  Totyngton,  Abbot  of  Bury,  who  died  in 
1312— 

‘  Totyngton  Thomas  Edmudi  q*  fuit  abbas 
Hie  iacet  esto  pia  sibi  duct’r  u’go  maria.’ 

The  children  are  cut  out  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  figure 
of  a  bishop,  or  abbot,  c.  1530,  showing  the  chasuble,  staff  of  the 
crozier  with  vexillum,  and  dalmatic.  On  the  reverse  side  of 
the  shield  are  portions  of  canopy  work,  with  a  representation 
of  the  Resurrection,  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  figure  of  some 
saint. 

In  some  instances  the  new  engraving  will  be  found  to  have 
on  the  now  reverse  side  a  foreign  design,  as  at  Harrow,  where, 
when  the  brass  on  which  an  inscription  is  written  is  turned, 
there  will  be  seen  a  fragment  of  a  German  brass  in  bold  relief 
and  of  beautiful  design,  in  conception  and  feeling  far  beyond 
anything  attained  by  the  English  brassworker.  But  the  various 
forms  oif  palimpseste  are  in  the  main  antiquarian  curiosities; 
their  historical  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  effectively 
demonstrate  that  neither  in  the  sixteenth  nor  in  the  seventeenth 
centuries  was  the  destruction  of  old  brasses  caused  by  any 
general  dislike  of  this  form  of  memorial ;  on  the  contrary,  a 
brass  was  often  only  taken  up  and  sold,  to  be  forthwith  re¬ 
versed  and  replaced  in  memory  of  some  contemporary  worthy. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth — at  the  very  time  of  the  order  against 
their  destruction — there  was  a  remarkable  revival,  and  brtisses 
became  more  popular  than  ever.  They  were  popular,  too,  at 
the  Restoration,  and  they  began  to  cease  then  simply  because 
they  were  being  supersede  by  another  kind  of  memorial. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  to  some  extent  the  want  of  general 
interest  hitherto  shown  in  brasses  is  not  altogether  surprising, 
because  these  monuments  have  been  somewhat  unkindly  treats 
by  authors.  For  antiquaries  have  to  a  great  degree  regarded 
them  as  illustrating  the  costume  of  the  period  to  which  they 
belong.  Minute  parts  of  armour  and  small  details  of  ecclesi¬ 
astical  dress  have  been  pointed  out  with  infinite  care.  Mr. 
Druitt,  one  of  the  latest  of  writers  on  the  subject,  frankly  calls 
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his  excellent  work  a  ‘  Manual  of  Costiune,  as  Illustrated  by 
‘Monumental  Brasses,’  and  Mr.  Macklin  devotes  many  pages 
to  the  same  subject.  His  book,  it  may  be  said  here,  is  an  admir¬ 
able  survey  by  one  who  has  given  many  years  to  this  particular 
study,  and  all  antiquaries  and  persoas  interested  in  monu¬ 
mental  brasses  must  be  grateful  for  a  modem  work  on  the 
subject  with  first-rate  illustrations.  Yet,  interesting  and  usefiil 
as  is  the  result  of  Mr.  Macklin’s  labours,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
a  new  edition  of  Haines’s  ‘  Manual  of  Brasses  ’  is  required,  for, 
after  all,  it  is  the  basis  of  every  work  that  has  succeeded  it. 

To  return,  however,  from  something  of  a  digression,  no  one 
desires  to  minimize  the  value  of  brasses  as  accurate  records  of  the 
dress,  whether  military  or  civil,  of  our  forefathers,  but  the  relative 
importance  of  the  subject  is  not  considerable.  The  interest  of 
the  details  of  the  armour  of  knights  is  confined  to  a  small  group 
of  antiquaries,  heraldry  is  the  preserve  of  a  few  experts,  the 
raiment  of  abbots  and  bishops  cannot  be  said  to  interest  even 
a  minority  of  the  English  clergy,  and  scarcely  a  woman  cares 
now  how  ladies  dressed  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  larger 
and  more  living  aspects  of  these  memorials  have  been  overlooked 
—as  works  of  art,  as  results  of  social  conditions,  as  records  of 
the  hopes  and  the  desires  and  the  ambitions  of  men  of  long- 
passed  generations.  To  analyse  the  armour  of  a  crusader,  to 
describe  the  robes  of  the  judge  or  the  cloak  of  the  wool  merchant, 
is  almost  a  sacrilege,  for  these  silent  monuments  of  the  past  are 
vivid  with  human  interest,  records  of  gallant  lives,  of  honour¬ 
able  public  service,  of  civic  virtues,  of  kindly  feelings,  of  harm¬ 
less  vanity,  of  all  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  Englishmen  in 
all  conditions  of  life  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Revolution. 

The  earliest  brass  which  is  to  be  seen  in  England  is  that  of 
Sir  John  Daubemoun  in  the  village  church  of  Stoke  D’Abernon, 
in  Surrey.  The  date  of  this  fine  memorial  is  1277,  but  Leland 
records  the  existence  of  one  to  Simon  de  Beauchamp,  who  died 
before  1208,  and  he  thus  describes  it :  ‘He  lyeth  before  the 
‘  High  Altar  of  St.  Paule’s  Church  in  Bedeford  with  this 
‘  epithaphie  graven  in  brass  set  on  a  flat  marble  stone  : 

‘  De  bello  campo  iacet  hie  sub  marmore  Simon, 

Fundator  de  Newenham.’ 

We  thus  have  evidence  that  memorials  in  brass  similar  in 
character  to  those  of  a  later  age — flat  plates  engraved  with  a 
figure  and  an  inscription,  and  attached  to  a  stone — were  in 
vogue  so  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  record  the  virtues 
of  the  knights  of  the  time.  We  may  therefore  attribute  the 
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beginning  of  the  custom  to  the  Norman  age,  and  we  may  equally 
correctly  regard  it  as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Conquest.  It 
has  been  somewhat  fancifully  suggested  that  the  parent  of  the 
monumental  brass  was  the  enamel  plates  which  unquestionably 
were  to  be  found  on  the  Continent  before  1208. 

This  brings  up  a  side  point  of  some  interest  in  the  history 
of  monumental  brasses — namely,  the  extent  to  which  coloured 
substances  were  used.  The  brasses  which  remain  to  us  at  the 
present  time  are  with  one  or  two  rare  exceptions  without  colour, 
and  so  it  is  quite  natural  that  the  modem  observer  should  get 
a  mental  view  of  a  purely  metal  picture,  just  as  he  does  of  a 
colourless  church  and  an  open  choir.  Whereas,  if  he  could 
have  visited  the  medieval  church,  he  would  have  seen  walls 
adorned  with  coloured  drawings,  and  the  nave  divided  from 
the  choir  by  an  ornate  screen  of  wood,  and  in  some  places  metal 
effigies  on  which  various  colours  were  observable.  The  extent 
and  character  of  this  colouring  depended  on  the  station  and 
the  wealth  of  the  person  whom  the  monument  commemorated. 
The  nobleman  would  have  valuable  enamel  inserted  in  his 
shield,  his  wife  in  her  dress ;  the  squire  could  only  afford 
something  in  the  nature  of  earth  or  plaster.  On  the  fine 
tomb  of  William  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke  (1296),  in 
Westminster  Abbey  examples  of  choice  coloured  enamel  may 
be  studied  to-day — in  the  shield,  and  in  the  cushion  on  which 
the  head  of  the  effigy  rests.  This  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
monumental  brass,  because  it  is  a  wooden  figme  overlaid  with 
thin  brass  plates.  But  the  enamel  in  the  shield  and  cushion 
exemplifies  the  practice,  as  does  the  blue  enamel  wliich  still 
shows  faintly  in  the  shield  of  Sir  John  Daubernoim  in  Surrey. 
Armour  and  the  simple  dresses  of  medieval  women  gave  little 
opportunity  for  the  use  of  colour,  and  therefore  one  may  feel 
assured  that  the  enamel,  derived  no  doubt  from  the  art  of 
Limoges,  was  primarily  and  generally  employed  for  heraldic 
purposes ;  for  the  delicate  patterns  on  the  cushion  of  the  West¬ 
minster  tomb  are  the  precursors  of  the  broad  colours  which  are 
to  be  seen  on  the  recumbent  figures  on  monuments  which  at  a 
far  later  period  in  the  Caroline  age  became  crude  and  hard. 

The  use  of  brass  memorials  appears  to  be  the  natural  result 
of  what  are  concisely  called  incised  slabs.  Inscriptions  and 
drawings  on  stone  are  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  art ;  but 
inscriptions  on  stone  are  less  indelible  than  those  in  brass,  so 
that  when  a  person  wished  to  have  his  virtues  and  his  figure 
recorded  for  posterity,  he  would,  of  course,  prefer  brass  to 
stone.  The  employment  of  the  enamel  of  Limoges  for  the 
purpose  of  memorials,  as  in  the  monument  of  Geoffrey  Plan- 
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tagenet  le  Bel  (1150),  now  in  the  museum  of  Le  Mans,  which 
is  a  standard  example  of  this  kind  of  work,  is  connected,  no 
doubt,  with  the  use  of  brass,  but  in  English  monuments  it  was 
only  secondary,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in  this 
country  it  preceded  brass  as  the  main  form  of  material  for 
those  who  could  afford  it. 

Once  established  in  England,  monumental  brasses,  like  medieval 
architecture,  assumed  their  own  character,  and  show  an  in¬ 
dividuality  of  their  own.  The  incised  slab,  as  the  most  cursory 
visitor  must  have  noticed,  is  a  common  form  of  monument  in 
the  cathedrals  of  France  and  Germany.  In  those  countries  it 
has  survived  when  the  brass,  a  more  permanent  record  in 
itself,  has,  from  the  fact  that  it  can  be  detached  from  its 
matrix,  often  been  lost  or  destroyed.  In  England  the  brass, 
once  planted,  became  for  centuries  a  form  of  monument  dear 
to  all  classes  who  were  of  rank  or  possessed  riches  sufficient  to 
entitle  or  enable  them  to  seek  for  some  means  whereby  posterity 
should  retain  a  permanent  record  of  their  existence.  Men 
took  no  small  pains  to  plan  a  memorial  long  before  they  died, 
and  their  wishes  were  expressed  with  careful  details.  There 
still  remains  at  Bray,  in  Berkshire,  a  brass  of  Sir  John  de  Foxley 
and  his  two  wives,  who  are  portrayed  in  heraldic  dress.  At 
one  time  hard  by  was  the  memorial  of  his  parents.  Sir  John 
de  Foxley’s  will,  dated  November  5,  1378,  was  printed  in  the 
‘  Archteological  Journal  ’  (xv.  268,  269),  and  has  often  been 
quoted.  It  will,  however,  bear  repetition,  exemplifying,  as  it 
does,  the  importance  which  was  attached  by  every  gentleman  to  a 
suitable  memorial.  In  the  first  part  he  gives  directions  for  the 
monument  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  then  he  turns  to  his 
own : 

‘  Itemvolo  et  dispono  quod  predict!  executores  mei  emant  unum 
alium  lapidem  marmoreum  sufficientem  pro  tumulo  meo,  cum 
sepultus  fuero  ;  et  quod  dictum  lapidem  parari  faciant  cum  scripture 
et  yrnagine  de  mefaUo,  videlicet  mei  ipsius  in  armis  meis,  et  uxoris 
mee  defuncte  ex  parte  dextra  dicte  ymaginis  mee  in  armis  pictis, 
videlicet  de  armis  meis  et  dicte  uxoris  mee :  et  cum  yrnagine  uxoris 
mee  nunc  viventis,  in  armis  meis  ex  parte  sinistra  dicte  ymaginis 
mee.’ 

Human  nature  is  much  the  same  in  all  places  and  at  all  times, 
and  he  who  could  leave  behind  him  a  fine  memorial  was  sure 
of  a  vicarious  admiration.  Bishop  Beaumont,  of  Durham,  was 
a  cripple  in  body  and  stupid  in  mind,  but  he  was  able  to  secxire 
the  ^miration  of  a  posterity  by  a  magnificent  brass,  of  which 
the  matrix  in  the  cathedral  is  now  the  oiy  visible  evidence.  But 
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the  manner  in  which  it  was  regarded  is  shown  by  the  words  of  the 
writer  of  the  ‘  Rites  of  Durham,*  probably  published  towards 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  describes  how  the  bishop 
lies  buried  ‘  under  a  most  curious  and  sumptuous  marble  stonn, 
‘  which  hee  prepared  for  himselfe  before  hee  dyed,  beinge  adorned 
‘  with  most  excellent  workmanshipp  of  brasse,  wherein  he  was 
‘  most  excellently  and  lively  pictured.’  Then  the  description 
is  continued  of  the  brasswork,  till  it  ends  by  the  statement 
how  all  was  ‘  most  artificially  wrought  and  sett  forth  all  in  brasse, 
‘  marveilously  beautifyinge  the  said  through  of  marble.’  Bishop 
Beaumont’s  splendid  brass  thus  covered  a  multitude  of  personal 
shortcomings. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  English  brass  from  its 
first  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  was  its  simplicity 
and  reserve.  The  artist  portrayed  the  dress  of  the  person 
whom  he  was  asked  to  record  with  strict  accuracy,  though  not 
always  in  the  costume  of  his  time,  for  not  infrequently  he  placed 
a  man  who  had  died  some  years  before  his  monument  was 
prepared  in  the  dress  of  the  later  period.  But  he  made  very 
little  attempt  to  catch  likeness  or  expression,  though  he 
tried  to  indicate  age ;  like  the  early  Italian  and  Glerman 
artists,  he  was  satisfied  with  a  common  form  of  face,  calm 
and  expressionless,  drawn  with  a  few  lines,  indicative  in  all 
cases  of  repose.  His  work  was  to  make  a  monument  to  one 
who  had  passed  from  the  troubles  of  this  world  to  the  peace 
of  the  next,  and  so  long  as  this  essential  point  was  accom¬ 
plished,  the  artist  did  not  generally  trouble  to  preserve  a 
likeness  of  the  dead.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  workman  to  depict  a  likeness,  for  the  engravers 
of  the  brass  had  seldom,  it  is  probable,  seen  the  features  of  the 
deceased  whom  they  were  ordered  to  commemorate,  and  at  the 
best  worked  from  verbal  description,  and  so  any  departure  in 
the  direction  of  individual  workmanship  was  to  be  found  in 
the  accessories  of  the  figure.  Sometimes  it  was  placed  beneath 
a  canopy,  and  then  graceful  architectural  details  could  be 
engraved  above  it.  These  are  contemporaneous  with  the 
Decorated  style  in  architecture,  and  they  serve  to  make  the 
memorial  brass  a  harmonious  part  of  the  architectural  environ¬ 
ment  which  represented  the  art  of  medieval  England  in  the 
fourteenth  century.  The  English  artist  was  so  restrained  in 
expression  that  he  seldom  went  beyond  the  ordinary  style. 
Sometimes,  however,  he  allowed  his  imagination  greater  freedom, 
as  in  the  remarkable  monument  at  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  to 
Walter  Pescod.  merchant,  and  his  wife  (1398).  The  eflSgy  of 
the  wife  has  disappeared,  but  the  figures  once  lay  together 
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*  beneath  a  doubly  triple  canopy,  with  a  super-canopy  divided 
‘into  two  square  topped  compartments  with  cusped  round 
‘  arches  and  flanked  by  four  pairs  of  saints  in  panelled  niches.’  * 
Above  was  an  arcade  of  nine  niches,  from  which  all  but  two 
figiures  have  gone.  That  of  the  merchant,  with  smooth  face, 
hands  folded  and  raised  in  prayer,  clothed  in  a  long  robe,  de¬ 
picted  by  a  few  simple  lines,  is  a  quite  unemotional  piece  of 
work.  The  elaboration  of  the  details,  the  small  figures  in  various 
attitudes,  and  the  architectural  designs,  are  in  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  the  unanimated  centre,  and  show  that  the  repose  of 
the  main  figures  in  these  monuments  was  no  mere  accident, 
but  was  based  on  a  dominant  idea — that  the  subject  was  at 
rest.  If  he  was  a  knight,  his  valour  was  suggested,  not  by  any 
obvious  physical  effort,  but  by  placing  his  feet  on  a  lion ;  if  it 
was  sought  to  depict  the  gentle  character  of  his  wife,  beneath 
her  feet  was  placed  a  lap-dog,  as  in  the  monument  to  Reginald 
de  Malins  and  his  two  wives  (1385),  at  Chinnor,  Oxfor^hire, 
where  the  feet  of  the  knight  rest  in  a  wholly  impossible  position 
on  a  small  lion,  and  before  the  wife  to  his  right  is  a  little  dog 
with  head  upraised  to  its  mistress.  If,  again,  the  prosperous 
wool  merchant  desired  to  hand  down  to  his  posterity  the  fact 
of  his  wealth  and  of  his  business,  his  feet  rested  on  a  wool- 
pack,  and  in  no  instance  during  the  golden  age  of  brass 
memorials  did  the  artist  depart  from  this  manner  of  description. 
♦.  Another  and  later  example  (1433),  regarded  by  Mr.  Macklin  as 
having  the  finest  canopy  of  purely  English  character,  is  that  on  the 
brass  to  Thomas  Nelond,  Cluniac  Prior  of  Lewes,  at  Cowfold, 
Sussex.  This  is  light  in  design,  having  a  shrine  with  the  figure 
of  the  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  centre,  and  figures  of  St.  Pancras 
and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  as  finials  on  each  side.  This 
particular  feature  gives  a  want  of  balance  and  harmony  to  the 
composition,  and  in  our  opinion  places  it  as  a  work  of  art  below 
the  Boston  brass.  Be  that  as  it  may,  these  two  examples 
illustrate  vividly  the  intimate  connexion  which  once  existed 
between  the  art  of  the  brassworker  and  of  the  architect. 

This  relationship  between  two  arts,  and  this  influence  of 
Gothic  architecture  on  brass,  are  even  more  noticeable  in  what 
are  technically,  but  not  inaptly,  called  bracket  brasses.  In  archi¬ 
tectural  terminology  a  bracket  is  an  ornamental  projection  from 
the  face  of  a  wall  upon  which  a  small  statue  usually  rests,  while 
a  column  often  supports  the  bracket.  The  designers  of  brass 
memorials  were  quick  to  appropriate  the  idea  of  these  designs. 
They  drew  on  metal  a  bracket  on  which  they  placed  the  figure 
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of  the  person  or  persons  to  be  commemorated,  as  in  a  well- 
known  example  at  Merton  College,  Oxford  (1420),  where  two 
ecclesiastics,  John  Bloxham  and  John  Whytton,  stand  in  an 
attitude  of  prayer  on  the  summit  of  a  slender  column  beneath 
a  double  decorated  canopy.  Sometimes  the  design  was  varied 
by  placing  the  commemorated  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  column, 
and  on  the  bracket  a  holy  figure.  This  form  of  monument 
enabled  the  artist  to  depart  from  the  stereotyped  design  of  a 
recumbent  figure,  to  impart  to  the  memorial  a  more  picturesque 
form,  and  to  embody  a  different  idea  from  that  visible  in  the 
ordinary  brass.  Thus  at  Upper  Hardres  in  Kent,  John  Street, 
Rector  (1405),  kneels  in  an  attitude  of  prayer  and  adoration, 
while  far  above  him  on  the  bracket  stand  figures  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  the  one  holding  the  conventional  keys,  the  other 
a  sword.  These  bracket  brasses  have,  therefore,  a  particular 
interest,  since  they  show  how  completely  architecture  was  the 
dominating  art  of  the  age,  and  how  in  all  probability  the  very 
persons  who  were  responsible  for  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical 
buildings  often  designed  the  monuments  which  were  placed  in 
them.  They  also  indicate  the  first  timid  beginnings  of  a  pictur¬ 
esqueness  and  an  individuality  of  design  which,  in  the  later 
periods  of  brass  work,  became  very  marked,  and  which,  as  time 
went  on,  found  the  material  unsuited  to  convey  the  ideas  which 
were  required  by  a  generation  less  limited  in  thought  and  more 
anxious  for  pictorial  expression. 

But  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  the  English 
brass  retains  its  special  features  of  sobriety  and  architectural 
ornamentation,  and  it  is  not  until  the  Tudor  period,  when  the 
influence  of  the  Renaissance  was  felt  in  England,  that  the  monu¬ 
mental  brass  began  clearly  to  lose  its  medieval  character,  and 
artists  definitely  adopted  a  pictorial  method.  This  began  to  be 
exemplified  in  two  different  manners — the  one  by  means  of  heart 
brasses,  the  other  by  that  of  shroud  and  skeleton  brasses.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  the  body  and  the  heart  of  a  knight  to  be 
laid  at  rest  in  separate  places.  One  instance  is  that  of  Nicholas 
Longespe,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  ‘  who  was  buried  in  three  different 
‘  places  in  the  same  county.  His  bowels  were  interred  at 
‘  Ramsbury  where  he  died  in  1297,  his  body  in  the  Lady  Chapel 
‘  of  Salisbury,  and  his  heart  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Laycock  on 
‘  the  Avon.’  The  result  of  this  practice  was  that  the  place 
where  the  heart  was  laid  was  commemorated  by  a  separate 
brass,  and  on  it  engraved  a  heart  and  an  inscription.  But  from 
this  rather  matter-of-fact  monument  sprang  up  one  more 
pictorial  and  suggestive,  by  the  combining  in  one  design  a 
heart  and  a  figure  ‘  to  suggest  that  the  heart  was  given  to  God, 
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‘  a  “  new  heart  ”  desired,  or  that  complete  trust  was  placed  in 
‘the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus.’*  In  one  late  brass  we  find  this 
design  employed  in  a  mundane  but  charming  manner.  There  is 
an  inscription  between  two  standards,  and  ‘  above  it  a  heart 
‘  inscribed  “  wounded  not  vanqvisht,”  and  surrounded  by 
‘  laurels.’  It  commemorates  Captain  Thomas  Hodges,  ‘  who  at 
‘  the  siege  of  Antwerpe  about  1583  with  vnconquered  courage 
‘  wonne  two  Ensignes  from  the  enemy  :  where  receiuing  his  last 
‘  wound  he  gave  three  legacyes,  his  soule  to  his  Lord  Jesvs,  his 
‘  body  to  be  lodgd  in  Flemish  earth,  his  heart  to  be  sent  to  his 
‘  deare  wife  in  England.’  f 

The  shroud  and  skeleton  brasses  were  quite  different  in  idea ; 
there  are  few  of  them  during  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  but  they  are  plentiful  during  the  Tudor  period.  These 
are  characterised  by  a  growing  realism,  wanting  in  spiritual 
life,  the  earthly  aspect  of  death  being  emphasized.  Sometimes 
the  idea  of  the  Resurrection  is  portrayed,  as  in  the  brass  of  a 
lady  at  Leigh,  Kent,  where  the  shrouded  figure  is  being  summoned 
from  the  tomb  by  an  archangel ;  but  more  often  the  idea  con¬ 
veyed  is  of  an  opposite  character,  as  in  a  memorial  (1512)  at 
Cley  in  Norfolk,  where  a  little  label  is  placed  between  two 
shrouded  figures,  and  on  it  are  engraved  the  pertinent  words  ; 

‘  Now  thus.’ 

In  the  Tudor  period  the  pictorial  spirit  is  predominant, 
architecture  had  become  less  the  expression  of  the  age,  and  it 
was  certain  that  the  artists  in  brass  would  not  be  satisfied,  nor 
would  their  clients,  by  the  simple  gravings  of  an  earlier  time. 
But  for  some  time  architecture  was  not  quite  vanquished,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  how  it  strives  with  the  new  motive. 
Of  this  an  instance  may  be  seen  in  St.  George’s  Chapel,  Windsor, 
where  there  is  a  mopument  to  Robert  Honywode,  a  canon.  In 
shape  the  brass,  like  nearly  all  the  later  brasses,  is  quadrangular, 
‘it  is  only  24  inches  by  17  inches,  and  the  entire  surface  is 
‘  engraved.’  The  Blessed  Virgin  crowned  and  sceptred,  with  the 
Holy  Child  in  her  arms,  is  seen  in  the  upper  right  hand  part  of 
the  brass.  To  her  the  kneeling  canon,  supported  by  his  patroness 
St.  Catherine,  cries:  ‘Virgo  tuu  natu  p’  me  p’cor  ora  beatu.’ 
These  words  form  a  scroll  which  makes  a  division  between  the 
praying  canon  and  the  heavenly  figure.  Above  the  scene  here 
depicted  is  a  purely  perpendicular  canopy,  which  forms  no  part 
of  the  general  design,  and  appears  to  be  inserted  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  following  a  practice  sanctioned  in  earlier  monuments. 
It  was  not  long  before  this  kind  of  architectural  relic  was  alto- 
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gether  discarded,  and  the  brass  became  a  picture,  often  very 
fanciful,  in  metal. 

It  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  this  gradual  change  by  two  instances : 
one  is  the  brass  to  Wilham  Duncke  and  his  wife  in  Long  Witten- 
ham  Church,  which  is  about  1585.  Here  the  familiar  scene,  so 
often  noted  in  Jacobean  stone  or  marble  monuments,  of  a  husband 
and  wife  kneeUng  opposite  each  other  at  a  desk  is  introduced ; 
but  the  figures  are  ffivided  by  a  classical  pillar,  and  there  is  one 
at  each  side  of  the  compartment,  over  the  centre  of  each  of  which 
hangs  an  armorial  shield.  The  other,  of  the  date  of  1616,  is  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  is  to  the  memory  of  Henry  Airay, 
Provost. 

‘  The  provost,  in  gown,  academical  hood,  ruff  and  skull  cap, 
kneels  upon  a  high  tomb,  the  side  of  which  bears  his  inscription, 
and  a  set  of  verses  wherein  he  is  declared  to  have  been  the  Elisha 
upon  whom  the  mantle  of  (his  predecessor)  Bishop  Robinson  had 
fallen.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  idea  further,  the  foreground  of 
the  picture,  on  either  side  and  above  the  tomb,  is  occupi^  by  four 
scenes  from  Elisha’s  life  and  miracles.  The  mantle  of  Elijah  is 
conspicuous  in  the  lower  sky,  and  his  double  spirit  consists  of  the 
“  Spirit  of  Teaching,”  and  “  the  Spirit  of  Examining.”  Elijah  him¬ 
self  appears  at  the  top  dexter  comer  above  the  clouds,  to  whom 
Airay  exclaims,  ‘‘  Te  sequar.”  ’  * 

Numerous  other  quaint  details  might  be  described  in  this  picture, 
but  sufficient  has  been  said  to  indicate  its  character. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  final  form  of  the  brass  :  the  metal  is 
thin,  and  rectangular  in  shape,  small  in  size — in  this  instance 
21  inches  by  16  inches — full  of  detail  indicated  by  shallow  lines, 
and  more  fanciful  than  beautiful,  and  generally  affixed  to  a  wall. 
The  whole  forms  a  picture  or  rather  drawing  on  metal,  inferior 
to  a  similar  scene  on  canvas,  since  the  medium  employed  is 
inferior  in  effect  to  coloured  pigments.  To  these  a  generation 
unsatisfied  by  the  primitive  and  deeply  graven  brass  would 
inevitably  resort,  since  the  same  results  could  be  obtained  more 
effectually  on  canvas.  Nor  could  the  brass  compete  with  the 
mural  tablet  in  marble  or  in  stone.  If  we  compare  the  Long 
Wittenham  br««s  with  a  mural  monument  having  a  similar  scene 
depicted  in  marble,  often  more  or  less  coloured,  we  shall  have 
no  doubt  that,  whether  in  the  round  or  in  relief,  the  memorial 
in  marble  or  stone  was  at  once  more  conspicuous  and  more 

,  popular.  The  increase  of  a  new  form  of  art  thus  tended  to  the 

destruction  of  the  monumental  brass  which  was  the  handmaid 
of  medieval  architecture,  and  which  attained  its  best  at  a  time 

*  Macklin,  p.  292. 
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when  pictorial  work  was  unknown  in  England  except  in  the 
form  of  illuminated  manuscripts,  and  of  rude  mural  paintings 
of  which  some  indistinct  fragments  in  a  few  churches  and 
religious  houses  are  all  that  now  remain.  In  England  there 
was  nothing  like  the  early  German  school  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  or  the  Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  of  the  fifteenth 
century;  artistic  expression  was  contained  in  buildings,  in 
tombs,  and  in  brasses,  and  in  the  latter  that  expression  was 
singularly  reserved. 

The  very  popularity  of  the  brass  also  tended  to  its  decline. 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was,  as  has  been  said,  the 
period  in  which  a  marked  revival  took  place,  the  metal  was  not 
only  engraved,  but  made  in  England,  and  there  are  indications 
that  metal  workers  then  formed  an  organized  body  or  guild. 
But  from  that  time  the  plates  became  generally  so  thin  that 
they  were  easily  bent,  and  the  simple,  deep,  and  lasting  strokes 
of  the  early  engravers  gave  place  to  slight  cuttings  on  the  surface, 
often  little  better  than  scratches,  so  that  the  late  brass  resembles 
a  drawing  on  metal,  and  these  characteristics  remain  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  The  most  interesting  point  after  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  is  the  occasional  knowledge  which  we  obtain  of  the 
actual  artist,  as  in  the  case  of  a  brass  atTingewick,  Bucks  (1608), 
which  is  signed  ‘  R.  Haydock.’  The  same  artist  was  probably 
the  creator  of  the  brass  at  Queen’s  College  of  the  date  1616, 
which  has  already  been  described,  since  the  initials  ‘  R.  H.’ 
appear  in  a  comer  of  the  picture,  and  Tingewick  is  easily  accessible 
from  Oxford.  But  even  though  the  artist  of  these  later  brasses 
has  been  identified,  he  remains,  after  all,  but  a  name.  Fame 
has  come  to  him  no  more  than  to  his  many  unknown  predecessors, 
who,  like  the  architects  of  the  Middle  Ages,  have  for  the  most 
part  left  to  future  generations  work  which  is  unconnected  with 
its  creator’s  name.  Unlike  a  picture,  which  in  most  instances 
is  rather  the  memorial  of  its  painter  than  of  its  subject,  the 
monumental  brass  has  given  no  artist  honour,  and  remains 
rather  a  memorial  of  a  generation  than  of  an  artist’s  personality 
and  genius.  This  absence  of  pictorial  art  at  a  time  when  the 
monumental  brasses  in  their  simplest  and  most  attractive  form 
were  being  laid  down  in  cathedrals  and  churches  is,  perhaps, 
illustrative  of  the  character  of  the  people.  The  individual 
desired  to  be  commemorated,  the  son  desired  to  perpetuate  the 
virtues  of  his  parent  rather  than  to  raise  a  memorial  to  the  glory 
of  God ;  the  people  rather  than  the  Church  came  first  in  the 
minds  of  men.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  English  brasses  the 
mercantile  and  professional  civilian  makes  his  appearance 
among  the  nobles  and  the  squires.  And  we  should  like  here  to 
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protest  against  the  practice  of  calling  brasses  of  men  in  armour 
‘  military  ’  brasses — a  term  which  has  a  modem  ring,  and  is 
misleading,  for  it  implies  a  monument  to  a  professional  soldier. 
The  feudal  nobles  and  their  retainers  were  not  soldiers  in  the 
modern  acceptation  of  the  term,  and  down  to  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  the  custom  to  portray  landed  gentry  in  armour. 
For  example,  the  form  of  Nicholas  Wadham  (1618)  at  Ilminster 
in  Somersetshire  is  clothed  in  armour.  It  is  true  that  he  has  a 
claim  to  remembrance,  not,  however,  for  military  exploits,  but 
because  he  was  the  founder  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  The 
medieval  knight  fought  when  he  was  summoned  by  his  sovereign, 
but  primarily  he  was  a  feudal  nobleman,  not  a  mere  soldier. 

Returning,  however,  to  the  man  who  was  only  a  civilian,  we 
come  upon  the  first  of  the  mercantile  class  who  is  to  be  found 
commemorated  by  a  brass  in  Nichole  de  Aumberdene  (1350)  at 
Taplow.  He  is  prosaically  described  by  Mr.  Macklin  as  ‘  a  fish- 
‘  monger,’  which  is  a  translation  of  ‘  pessoner,’  *  but  he  was  pro¬ 
bably  a  person  renting  fisheries,  and  one  of  the  more  opulent  men 
of  the  age.  The  fact  that  his  monument  is  near  the  Thames  may 
very  well  raise  the  presumption  that  he  owned  or  farmed  some 
fisheries  in  that  river.  But  the  monument  is  of  importance 
less  for  its  personal  interest  than  from  the  fact  that  it  is  the 
bemnning  of  a  series,  illustrative  of  the  growth  in  wealth  and 
well-being  of  the  merchants  and  traders  of  England,  who  in 
their  quiet  and  unostentatious  way  were  building  up  the  fortunes 
of  the  country.  Throughout  the  fifteenth  century  brasses  to 
men  of  business  became  more  and  more  frequent,  and  many 
interesting  examples  are  still  to  be  seen — they  bear  witness  ‘  to 
‘the  continued  rise  of  the  middle  classes  in  wealth  and  pro- 
‘  sperity,’  and  they  show  how  this  class  to  which  those  whom 
they  commemorate  belong  were  proud  of  their  occupation. 
Simon  Leman  (1433)  is  seen  at  Barton  on  Humber  with  his  feet 
on  two  wine  casks ;  he  was  a  vintner  and  an  alderman  of  London. 
At  Fletching,  Sussex,  ‘  a  pair  of  gloves  and  an  inscription  are  the 
‘  simple  memorial  of  Peter  Denot,  Glover.’  It  is  to  the  merchant 
that  we  owe  many  of  the  finest  brasses  which  still  remain,  for  in  no 
way  could  he  show  to  his  successors  his  affluence  and  prosperity 
more  clearly  than  by  leaving  directions  that  he  should  have  a 
striking  memorial.  To  these  men  are  largely  due  the  foreign 
brasses  which  naturally  fall  into  place  here  for  mention. 

The  foreign  was  always  more  ornate  than  the  English  brass, 
rectangular  plates  were  almost  invariably  used,  and  the  space 

♦  Nichole  de  Aumberdene  jadis  pessoner  de  Londres  gist  icy : 
dieu  de  Salpie  est  mercy  amen,’ 
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between  the  figure  and  the  edge  of  the  plate  was  filled  with  rich 
diaper  and  other  work.  The  leading  characteristic  of  the 
me^eval  English  brass  was  the  simple  figure,  having  no  other 
background  than  the  stone  in  which  it  was  set.  Sometimes  an 
architectural  addition  by  means  of  a  canopy  was  added,  such 
as  has  previously  been  described,  but  this  is  quite  different  from 
the  elaborate  work  with  which  the  foreign  engraver  delighted  to 
adorn  the  unfigured  spaces  in  his  plate.  The  merchant  having 
a  business  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was  in  the  best 
position  to  obtain  a  brass,  foreign  not  only  in  material  but  in 
workmanship,  and  it  thus  came  to  pass  that  some  of  the  most 
splendid  brasses  now  remaining  in  England  are  those  which 
commemorate  great  merchants  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
two  most  famous  of  these  are  at  King’s  Lynn,  of  Adam  de 
Walsokne  and  wife  (1349)  and  Robert  Braunche  and  two  wives 
(1364),  and  they  are  almost  similar  to  equally  magnificent 
monuments — for  they  are  of  great  size,  between  nine  and  ten 
feet  in  length — on  the  Continent,  at  Liibeck,  Stralsund,  and 
Thom. 

‘  In  every  one  of  them  the  diaper  of  the  background  is  almost 
precisely  the  same  ;  it  is  worked  with  peculiar  trefoils,  within  which 
are  strange  but  similar  dragons ;  the  Walsokne  brass  at  Lynn 
adds  satyrs,  mermaids,  and  animals,  and  has  butterflies  between  the 
trefoils.  The  head  of  every  figure  of  merchant  or  wife  rests  upon  a 
cushion  diapered  in  leaf  pattern,  and  supported  by  two  angels  seated 
close  to  the  shoulders.  At  the  feet  of  each  merchant  a  hairy  man  is 
seen  struggling  with  a  monster,  usually  in  the  form  of  a  lion,  except 
in  the  Braunche  brass,  where  it  is  an  eagle  ;  at  Thom  a  huntsman 
is  added,  who  stabs  the  monster  with  a  spear.  Every  lady  has  a 
lapdog,  and  Margaret  von  Zoest  a  squirrel  also,  in  the  act  of  cracking 
a  nut.  The  inscriptions,  broken  by  not  less  than  six  quatrefoils, 
are  in  beautifully  formed  Lombardic  characters  at  Lynn  and  Thom, 
in  early  black  letter  at  Stralsund.  The  outer  margin  is  adorned  with 
a  pattern  of  alternately  round  and  square  shaped  roses  at  Lynn  and 
Stralsund,  of  fohage  at  Thom.  An  especially  interesting  feature 
in  all  these  brasses  is  that  a  long  and  narrow  compartment  is  reserved 
beneath  the  principal  figures,  and  filled  with  some  pictorial  scene  or 
scenes.  Thus  at  Stralsund  is  represented  a  deer  hunt  and  a  boar 
hunt.  Beneath  Adam  de  Walsokne  a  horseman  is  seen  carrying 
grist  to  the  mill,  and  two  serving-men  bear  their  master  in  a  litter 
over  a  stream  ;  beneath  his  wife  are  hunting  scenes,  the  wild  boar, 
the  deer  and  rabbits,  while  one  of  the  huntsmen  fights  with  an  out¬ 
law.  In  the  second  Lynn  brass  the  picture  of  a  peacock  feast  is 
m  its  way  famous,  “  a  feast,”  Cotman  quotes,  “  that  for  the  splen¬ 
dour  of  the  table  and  the  company,  the  band  of  music  and  the 
attendants,  might  pass  for  some  grand  anniversary  celebrated  in 
this  wealthy  town  ;  perhaps  the  feast  of  St.  Margaret  their  patroness, 
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on  the  fail  day  granted  them  by  King  John  ;  or  perhaps  the  mayor’s 
feast,  when  Braunche  held  that  office,  in  1349  or  1359.”  .  ;  : 

‘  Superimposed  upon  the  diapered  ground  there  is  in  every  case 
an  exquisite  canopy  around  and  above  the  principal  figiires.  In  its 
upper  compartments  the  naked  soul  of  the  deceased  is  seen  carried 
upwards  by  angels,  or  deposited  in  the  arms  of  the  Heavenly  Father, 
surrounded  by  angels  with  censers  and  musical  instruments.  The 
side  shafts,  and  a  central  shaft  also,  if  there  are  two  principal 
figures,  have  niches  in  which  are  placed  prophets  and  saints  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  the  architectural  details  are  very  beautiful  and  very 
similar.  The  Walsokne  brass  exactly  follows  the  continental 
examples ;  the  Braunche  brass  substitutes  at  the  sides  “  weepers,” 
men  and  women  in  civil  costume,  supposed  to  be  friends  or  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  dead.  The  total  number  of  fibres  of  all  kinds,  including 
saints  and  angels,  is  prodigious  ;  the  StraTsund  brass  has  thirty-five, 
Braunche  fifty-four,  Walsokne  fifty-seven,  and  Thom  seventy- 
four.’  ♦ 

The  principal  figures  in  the  monuments  here  described  have  a 
remarkable  common  likeness ;  the  men  are  dressed  in  tunics  and 
in  gowns,  with  half-sleeves  and  long  lappets,  tippets,  and  hoods. 
The  women  are  arrayed  in  kirtles  with  patterns  of  fine  foliage, 
and  over  them  the  sideless  cote-hardi.  All  the  brasses  of  this 
particular  group  probably  emanated  from  one  school  of  en¬ 
graving,  from  one  workshop,  and  from  designs  made  by  one 
artist. 

Merely  as  works  of  art  these  foreign  brasses  are  full  of  interest, 
but  regarded  as  evidences  of  the  progress  of  English  society, 
they  are  still  more  remarkable.  For  such  brasses  as  these  were 
costly,  and  only  men  of  means  and  importance  could  obtain 
them.f  The  great  merchant  vied  with  the  great  ecclesiastic, 
for  the  celebrated  brass  at  St.  Albans  to  Thomas  Delamere, 
Abbot  of  that  important  foundation,  who  died  in  1396,  but  whose 
brass  was  engraved  in  his  Ufe  time,  presents  many  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  those  which  have  just  been  described.  The  wool 
merchants  of  Gloucestershire  and  Lincolnshire  have  left  behind 
them  many  fine  memorials  of  their  standing  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  counties.  These  men  for  the  most  part  are  commemorated 

*  Macklin,  p.  84. 

t  Mr.  Macklin,  p.  11,  gives  several  examples  of  the  cost  of  brasses. 
Thus  in  1405  Thomas  6raa  left  100  shillings  for  a  slab  on  which  the 
effigies  of  himself  and  his  wife  were  to  be  placed.  In  1523  an  effigy 
of  a  priest  twenty -seven  inches  in  length,  and  the  stone  now  in  St. 
Alphege,  Canterbury,  cost  H.  10s.  Haines,  pp.  58-60,  gives  a 
fuller  series  of  examples  with  references.  It  is  a  drawback  to  Mr. 
Macklin’s  book  that  he  gives  no  references; 
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by  English  brasses  only,  but  examples  of  brasses  engraved  abroad, 
or  by  a  foreigner  in  England,  continued  contemporaneously  with 
the  purely  English  brasses  through  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the 
seventeenth  century  the  English  brass  had  lost  so  much  of  its 
earlier  characteristics  that  it  was  assimilated  in  design  to  the 
contemporary  foreign  brass  as  seen  in  England.  For  the  con¬ 
tinental  brasses  were  not  confined  to  flat  surfaces,  but  were  often 
in  the  nature  of  repousse  work,  as  in  the  elaborate  portrait  (1539) 
of  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxony  in  Meissen  Cathedral. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  end  of  monumental  brasses  as  a  distinct 
kind  of  memorial.  Those  that  remain  scattered  for  the  most 
part  over  the  Eastern  counties,  the  Southern  Midlands,  and  the 
districts  near  London  arc  an  invaluable  national  heritage,  a 
lasting  and  continuous  pictorial  representation  of  the  evolution 
of  the  nation  for  five  centuries ;  for  as  nearly  as  possible  five 
hundred  years  extend  from  the  memorial  to  Sir  John  Daubernoun, 
the  knightly  figure  of  1277,  in  chain  armour,  to  the  homely 
monument  at  St.  Mary  Cray  to  Benjamin  Greenwood,  in  the 
wig,  the  knee-breeches,  the  long  waistcoat,  and  the  straight  coat 
which  were  in  vogue  when  he  fied  in  1775.  Conspicuous  in  the 
brass  of  Sir  John  Daubernoun  is  the  huge  cross-handled  sword, 
the  shield  with  heraldic  devices,  the  lance  from  which  the  pennon 
flutters ;  in  the  merchant’s  memorial  the  dominating  feature  is 
the  right  hand  pointing  to  a  three-masted  ship.  In  these  monu¬ 
ments,  in  the  simplest  manner,  we  have  portrayed  the  difference 
between  two  epochs,  between  which  other  memorials  form  a 
continuous  connexion,  telling  the  tale  of  the  gradual  and  un¬ 
broken  growth  of  the  EngUsh  people,  depicting  the  makers  of 
England  for  us  of  a  later  generation  as  they  actually  were  in 
life.  The  Crusader  who  looks  up  from  the  floor  of  the  dimly 
lighted  chancel  of  the  village  church,  the  wool  merchant — ‘  flos 
mercatorum  terrarum  totius  Angliae  ’ — who  has  lain  for  centuries 
within  the  building  where  he  once  heard  Mass,  are  no  mere 
lifeless  monuments.  To  the  historic  imagination  they  are  the 
living  builders  of  the  English  nation. 
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Art.  V.— local  TAXATION. 

1.  Memoranda  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation, 

1899.  [Cd.  9528.] 

2.  Final  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation, 

1901.  [Cd.  638.] 

3.  Papers  relative  to  the  Working  of  Taxation  of  the  Unimproved 

Valae  of  Land  in  New  Zealand,  New  South  Wales,  and  South 
Australia,  1906.  [Cd.  3191.] 

4.  The  Rating  of  Land  Values.  By  J.  D.  Chorlton,  M.Sc. 

(Manchester  University  Series),  1907. 

5.  The  proposed  Relief  of  Buildings  from  Rates  ;  being  a  Paper 

read  before  the  Congress  of  the  Royal  Economic  Society  in 
January,  1907.  By  Edwin  Cannan.  Economic  Journal, 
March,  1903. 

6.  The  Rating  of  Land  Vcdues.  By  A.  Wilson  Fox,  C.B., 

Secretary  to  the  Royal  Commission  on  Local  Taxation. 
(P.  S.  King  &  Son),  1906. 

7.  Studi  sugli  effetti  delle  imposte.  By  Luigi  Einaudi  (Torino, 
,  Fratelli  Bocca),  1902. 

r  N  the  course  of  1901  the  Royal  Commissioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  local  taxation  issued  their 
final  Report.  In  the  January  following  an  article  dealing  with 
their  recommendations  was  pubhshed  in  this  ReAdew.  Since 
that  time  much  discussion  has  taken  place :  on  some  aspects 
of  the  question  new  light  has  been  thrown  by  Australasian 
experience  ;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  itself,  up  till  the  time  of 
Mr.  Asquith’s  recent  Budget  speech,  nothing  whatever  had  been 
done.  In  that  pronouncement  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  was  at  length 
adopted.  The  whole  system  of  assigned  revenues  is  to  be 
swept  away  and  the  imperial  contributions  towards  local  expendi¬ 
ture  are  to  be  charged  directly  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
This  initial  and  much  needed  reform  may  prelude  further  changes. 
The  moment,  therefore,  seems  propitious  for  an  investigation  of 
the  fines  on  which  they  might  profitably  proceed.  The  subject 
is  too  large  to  be  discussed  in  its  entirety.  For  a  general  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  relations  of  imperial  and  local  finance 'our  readers 
are  therefore  referred  to  the  1902  article.  The  following  pages 
will  be  devoted  chiefly  to  a  consideration  of  the  way  in  which 
local  rates  are  at  present  levied,  and  of  the  fiscal  possibilities 
presented  by  proposals  to  place  a  new  impost  upon  site  values. 
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I. 

The  condition  of  things  existing  at  present  is  sufficiently 
well  known.  A  large  revenue  is  required  by  the  Central 
Government,  and  another  large  revenue  by  local  authorities. 
The  whole  of  the  former  is  collected  through  national  taxes — 
in  the  main,  Income  Tax,  Death  Duties,  and  Customs  and  Excise 
Duties.  A  part  of  the  revenue  devoted  to  local  expenditure  is 
raised  in  the  same  way,  and  handed  over  by  the  Treasury  to  the 
local  authorities.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  expended  locally  is, 
however,  also  raised  locally.  The  machinery  for  collecting  money 
in  this  way  is  less  powerful  than  that  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  It  is  unfitted  to  cope  with  a 
number  of  objects  on  which  the  machinery  of  central  taxation 
readily  and  regularly  fastens.  Anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
local  income  tax  is  rendered  impracticable  by  evasion  as  well 
as  by  other  difficulties  ;  octroi  duties  are  so  inconvenient  and  so 
costly  to  collect  that  they  are  now  universally  condemned ; 
death  duties,  levied  over  small  areas,  would  be  too  uncertain  in 
their  yield.  The  broad  result  of  these  technical  considerations 
is  that  the  only  object  in  respect  of  which  local  rates  can  be 
effectively  assessed  is  property  situated  within  the  rating  area. 
Furthermore,  it  is  only  a  special  class  of  property  that  is  avail¬ 
able.  Portable  articles  can  evade  the  rates  by  concealment  or 
removal.  To  tax  them  successfully  an  elaborate  and  costly 
inquisitorial  system  would  be  essential.  There  remain  only 
immobilia,  objects,  that  is  to  say,  which  are  permanently 
attached  to  the  land  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  hidden  away. 
These  immobilia  consist  in  the  land  itself,  and  in  the 
improvements,  including  buildings,  that  have  been  effected 
upon  it.  There  is  nothing  else  in  respect  of  which  the  assess¬ 
ment  of  rates  is  practicable.  So  much  is  common  ground 
alike  to  defenders  and  assailants  of  our  existing  rating 
system. 

On  the  basis  of  this  general  fact  that  system  has  gradually 
grown  up.  The  idea  underlying  it — an  idea,  of  course,  very 
imperfectly  worked  out  in  practice — ^is.  Taxation  in  accordance 
unth  Bene^.  The  proportion  in  which  various  kinds  of  immobilia 
are  rated  for  various  purposes  is  settled  by  a  rough  estimate  of 
the  extent  to  which  their  holders  are  likely  to  benefit  from  the 
expenditure  of  the  rates  devoted  to  these  purposes.  The  ‘  object  ’ 
on  which  rates  are  imposed  is  the  annual  value  of  the  land  and 
the  buildings  upon  it — or,  as  the  Valuation  (Metropolis)  Act, 
1869,  puts  it,  ‘  the  annual  rent  which  a  tenant  might  reasonably 
‘be  expected,  taking  one  year  with  another,  to  pay  for  an 
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*  hereditament.’  *  This  is  called  the  rateable  value,  and  is 
taken  as  the  basis  for  every  kind  of  rate.  Rates  are  not,  however, 
necessarily  levied  on  the  whole  of  the  rateable  value.  All  rates 
in  respect  of  privately-owned  buildings,  pleasure  grounds  and 
parks  are  so  levied.  But  the  majority  of  rates  in  respect  of  land 
used  for  agricultural  purposes  (not  farmhouses)  are,  under  the 
Agricultural  Rating  Act  of  1896,  assessed  on  half  the  rateable 
value.  Oertain  rates  in  respect  of  agricultural  land,  railway 
lines  (not  stations),  and  canals,  are,  under  the  Public  Health 
Act  of  1848,  assessed  at  one-quarter  of  their  rateable  value. 

‘  The  reason  given  for  these  modifications  of  the  general  rule  of 
contribution  according  to  annual  value  of  premises  occupied,  was 
that  the  annual  value  so  modified  is  more  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  service  rendered  by  the  local  authority  to  the  occupiers 
of  the  different  classes  of  property.  ...  It  was  considered  that 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land  received  less  per  pound  of  rateable 
value  than  occupiers  of  buildings,  and  so  the  allowances  were  intro¬ 
duced.’  f 


II. 

The  broadest  objection  that  is  advanced  against  the  existing 
English  system  is  that  under  it  no  attention  is  paid  to  a  funda¬ 
mental  difference  of  character  between  the  two  main  elements 
of  which  the  value  of  landed  property  is  made  up. 

In  New  Zealand  and  the  Australian  Colonies  attention  is  paid 
to  this  distinction.  Unimproved  land  value,  as  it  is  called,  and 
the  value  of  improvements,  including  buildings,  on  land  are 
treated  differently  by  the  tax-collector.  Some  account  of  the 
arrangements  in  vogue  is  given  in  a  Blue-book  (Cd.  3191)  which 
was  published  last  November.  In  South  Australia  a  special 
national  tax  on  unimproved  land  values  has  existed  since  1884. 
One  halfpenny  in  the  £  is  levied  on  all  unimproved  (capital) 
values ;  an  extra  halfpenny  on  unimproved  values  exceeding 
5,0001. ;  and  an  absentee  tax,  amounting  to  20  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  on  absentee  owners.  J  In  New  South  Wales : 

‘  The  land  tax  of  the  State  is  levied  on  imimproved  value  at  the 
rate  of  Id.  in  the  £.  A  sum  of  2401.  is  allowed  by  way  of  exemption, 
and,  when  the  unimproved  value  is  in  excess  of  that  sum,  a  reduction 
equal  to  the  exemption  is  made  ;  but,  when  several  blocks  of  land 
within  the  State  are  held  by  a  person  or  company,  only  one  amount 


♦  [Cd.  638],  p.  3. 

t  Cannan,  ‘  The  proposed  Relief  of  Buildings  from  Rates,’  Eco¬ 
nomic  Journal,  1907,  p.  38 ;  cf.  also  [Cd.  638]  pp.  5  and  36. 
t  Cd.  3191,  p.  20. 
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of  240if.  may  be  deducted  from  the  aggregate  unimproved  value. 
In  cases  where  land  is  mortgaged,  the  mortgagor  is  permitted  to 
deduct  from  the  tax  payable  a  sum  equal  to  th^e  income  tax  paid  by 
the  mortgagee  on  the  interest  derived  from  the  mortgage  on  the 
whole  property  including  improvements.’  * 

In  New  Zealand : 

‘  In  1891  the  Property  Tax  Act  then  in  force  was  repealed  and 
replaced  by  the  Land  and  Income  Assessment  Act,  uncmr  which  a 
land  tax  was  imposed  on  land  and  mortgages  of  land,  and  an  income 
tax  on  all  income  other  than  income  derived  from  land  and  mortgages 
of  land.  Improvements  on  land  were  exempted  up  to  3,000f.  In 
1893  an  amending  Act  was  passed  by  which  all  improvements  on 
land  were  entirely  exempted,  and  in  1896  an  Act  was  passed  by  which 
the  principle  of  taxation  on  the  “  unimproved  value  ”  was  extended 
to  local  rating  by  enabling  local  authorities  to  adopt  the  sptem  on 
a  poll  of  the  ratepayers  being  taken  and  a  majority  voting  in  favour 
of  its  adoption.’  j 

The  amount  of  the  national  tax  in  this  colony  is  ordinarily 
one  penny  in  the  £  on  unimproved  (capital)  value. 

‘  Land  in  possession  of  natives  is  treated  specially,  and,  out  of 
consideration  for  small  peasant  farmers,  plots  worth  less  than  500^. 
are  exempted,  and  plots  worth  less  than  1,500^.  are  allowed  an 
abatement.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  land  tax,  the  same  Act 
imposed  a  graduated  State  tax  on  large  estates,  commencing  at 
one-sixteenth  of  a  penny  in  the  £  on  land  of  an  unimproved 
value  of  5,000/.  and  rising  to  threepence  in  the  £  on  land  of  an 
unimproved  value  of  210,000/.  or  more.  Incomes  derived  from 
land  are  exempt  from  income  tax,  and,  in  so  far  as  land  is  mortgaged, 
the  tax  is  paid  by  the  mortgagee  ;  the  land  tax  is  really  part  of  the 
general  income  tax.’ 

The  point  in  these  fiscal  arrangements  with  which  we  are 
at  present  specially  concerned  is  the  precise  character  of  the 
distinction  taken  between  improved  and  unimproved  value 
respectively.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  matter  by  the  very 
interesting  explanatory  memorandum  furnished  by  the  Valuer- 
General  of  New  Zealand,  Mr.  G.  F.  C.  Campbell,  and  printed  at 


*  Cd.  3191,  p.  21.  t  Ibid.,  p.  24. 

J  Chorlton,  ‘  The  Rating  of  Land  Values,’  p.  160.  Mr.  Chorlton 
adds  in  a  footnote  :  ‘  The  graduated  tax  is  paid  by  every  one  who 
owns  land  of  a  value  of  5,000/.  or  more,  whether  the  land  is  in  one 
piece  or  in  many.  The  owner  of  the  fee  simple  pays  the  land  tax 
m  the  first  instance,  but  he  is  entitled  to  claim  contributions  from 
owners  of  other  interests  in  the  land.’ 
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length  in  the  Blue-book.  Mr.  Campbell  cites  the  definition 
clauses  of  the  Government  Valuation  of  Land  Act,  1896,  and 
adds  certain  comments  of  his  own.  The  principal  points  to  be 
noted  are  the  following  : 

First :  ‘  The  increased  value  attaching  to  any  piece  of  land  due 
to  the  successful  working  of  other  lands  in  the  district,  or  to  progres¬ 
sive  works  effected  by  the  State,  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  high  markets  for  produce,  &c.,  form  portion  of  the  unim¬ 
proved  value  under  the  New  Zealand  law.  Any  increased  value, 
however,  which  is  represented  by  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
individual  possessor,  either  past  or  present,  does  not  form  part  of 
the  unimproved  value.’  *  .  .  . 

Secondly :  ‘  Improvements  can  only  be  valued  to  the  extent  to 
tohich  they  increase  the  selling  value  of  the  land.  This  fact  should  not 
be  forgotten  ;  the  valuer  must  therefore  value  an  improvement  at 
the  proportionate  sum  which  it  represents  in  the  selling  value  of  the 
whole  property.  We  sometimes  find  a  large  house  bmlt  on  a  small 
area  of  farming  land.  The  ordinary  farmer  who  would  purchase 
such  a  property  would  not  be  likely  to  pay  for  the  house  anything 
approaching  its  cost — he  would  only  pay  the  price  of  a  house  which 
smts  the  requirements  of  the  farm.  The  selling  value  of  the  house 
must  therefore  be  valued  at  what  the  ordinary  purchaser  would  be 
likely  to  give  for  it,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  sum  by  which  it  increases 
the  selling  value  of  the  property.  Sometimes  an  owner  will  expend 
his  capital  and  labour  injudiciously,  and  the  result  will  prove  de¬ 
trimental  to  the  land  instead  of  being  an  improvement.  Some  lands 
hold  grass  better  without  first  being  ploughed  than  they  do  after 
the  plough.  The  effect  of  ploughing  in  such  cases  would  not  be  to 
improve  the  selling  value.  Some  improvements,  such  as  ornamental 
shrubbery,  orchards,  lawns,  vineries,  &c.,  rarely  increase  the  selling 
value  to  the  full  extent  of  their  cost,  and  should,  therefore,  be  valued 
accordingly.  ...  No  work  can  be  considered  an  improvement  if  the 
benefit  is  exhausted  at  the  time  of  valuation.  .  .  .  The  amount  at 
which  improvements  are  to  be  valued  is  defined  by  the  Act  as  the 
sum  by  which  they  increase  the  selling  value  of  the  land,  provided 
that  the  value  must  not  exceed  the  cost,  although  it  may  be  below  the 
cost  if  their  condition  warrants  it.  The  cost  of  an  improvement 
is  not  necessarily  its  selling  value,  as  its  suitability  and  condition 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.’  t  .  .  . 

Thirdly :  ‘  It  is  the  actual  improvement  which  is  valued,  not 
the  effect  of  that  improvement.  For  instance,  suppose  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  small  sum  in  cutting  an  outlet  for  water  has  con¬ 
verted  a  swamp  into  first-class  agricultural  land.  The  fact  that  the 
swamp  was  capable  of  easy  drainage  would  enhance  its  unimproved 
value,  and  the  cost  only  of  cutting  the  drain  would  be  valued  as  the 
improvement.’  J 

*  Cd.  3191,  p.  37. 

f  Ibid.,  pp.  39-40.  t  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 
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Lastly:  An  improvement,  to  be  classed  as  such,  must  be 
made  by  the  owner.  Suppose  that  there  are  two  pieces  of  land 
adjacent  to  one  another  and  that  the  cutting  of  a  drain  or  the 
erection  of  a  fence  upon  one  of  them  would  enhance  the  total 
value  of  both.  If  the  two  pieces  are  owned  by  the  same  person, 
their  unimproved  value,  both  before  and  after  the  drain  is  cut, 
would  appear  to  be  equal  to  their  total  value  minus  the  cost  of 
cutting  the  drain.  If,  however,  they  are  in  different  hands, 
the  unimproved  value  of  the  piece  on  which  the  improvement  is 
not  required  is  enhanced  so  soon  as  the  improvement  on  the  other 
piece  is  carried  out.  The  same  point  arises  in  connexion  with 
collective  improvements.  Thus  Mr.  Campbell  observes  :  ‘  It  has 
*  been  argued  that  public  works  done  by  small  communities,  and 
‘  for  which  those  communities  agree  to  rate  themselves,  shall  be 
‘  valued  as  an  improvement  ’  for  the  purpose  of  the  national  land 
tax.*  The  New  Zealand  Act,  however,  does  not  accept  this 
view. 

The  general  nature  of  the  distinction  thus  taken  has,  of 
course,  long  been  familiar  to  economists.  Broadly  speaking,  it 
is  convertible  with  the  Ricardian  distinction  between  true 
economic  rent  and  profits  from  capital  invested  in  land.  Unim¬ 
proved  value  is  the  capitalised  value  of  the  true  rent,  and  im¬ 
provement  value  that  of  the  profits.  A  terminology  for  some 
purposes  more  convenient  has  been  suggested  by  Professor 
Marshall.  True  rent  is,  of  course,  that  part  of  the  annual  value 
of  land  which  arises  from  its  position,  its  extension,  its  yearly 
income  of  simlight  and  heat  and  rain  and  air. 

‘  This  (annual)  value  of  the  land,’  he  writes,  ‘  is  sometimes  called 
its  “  inherent  value  ”  ;  but  much  of  that  value  is  the  result  of  the 
action  of  men,  though  not  of  its  individual  holders ;  and  therefore 
it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  call  this  part  of  the  annual  value  of 
land  its  “  public  value,”  while  that  part  of  its  value  which  can  be 
traced  to  the  work  and  outlay  of  its  individual  holder  may  be  called 
its  “  private  value.”  ’  f 

Public  value  capitalised  corresponds  to  the  unimproved,  and 
private  value  capitalised  to  the  improvement  value  of  the 
Australasian  laws. 


Under  the  English  fiscal  system  the  public  and  private  values 
of  land  are  lumped  together  under  the  head  of  ‘  rateable  value  ’ 
and  assessed  jointly.  The  main  contentions  of  those  who 

♦  Cd.  3191,  p.  40.  t  Cd.  9528,  p.  115, 
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advocate  reform  are,  first  that  the  taxation  of  the  public  value 
of  land  is  a  peculiarly  good,  secondly  that  the  taxation  of  its 
private  value  is  a  peculiarly  bad,  method  of  raising  revenue. 
From  these  propositions  they  often  infer  without  further  argu¬ 
ment  that  local  rates  should  be  transferred  from  rateable  to  site 
values.  The  inference  is  over-hasty.  Granted  that  tax  A  is 
better  than  tax  B,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  ought  to  be  substi¬ 
tuted  for  it ;  for  tax  C  may  be  even  worse  than  B,  in  which  case 
it,  and  not  B,  should  be* the  first  to  go.  The  problem  is  for  this, 
among  other  reasons,  wider  and  more  difl&cult  than  the  popular 
reformer  supposes.  It  is  essential  to  approach  it  by  degrees. 

We  may  consider  first  the  proposition  that  the  taxation  of  the 
public  value  of  land  is  a  peculiarly  good  method  of  raising 
revenue.  The  basis  on  which  it  rests  is  very  simple.  All 
ordinary  imposts  upon  commodities,  besides  yielding  so  much 
revenue,  divert  production  and  consumption  from  the  channels 
which  would  naturally  be  followed.  The  burden  inflicted  by 
them  is  not,  therefore,  adequately  measured  by  the  monetary 
contributions  they  exact.  On  those  commodities  which  would 
have  been  made  if  they  had  not  existed,  and  which  are  not  made 
because  they  do  exist,  the  community  suffers  a  further  important 
loss.  From  this  evil  a  tax  on  the  pubUc  value  of  land  is  free. 
Its  only  appreciable  effect,  to  put  the  matter  broadly,  is  to  transfer 
wealth  from  the  subjects  of  the  tax  to  the  Treasury.*  Since  the 
value  on  which  the  tax  is  assessed  is  independent  of  the  work  and 
investment  of  its  owners,  the  pressure  of  the  tax  will  not  affect 
their  conduct.  In  Professor  Marshall’s  words  :  ‘  Speaking  gene¬ 
rally,  a  tax  on  the  public  value  of  land  does  not  diminish  the  in¬ 
ducement  to  cultivators  to  cultivate  it  highly  nor  to  builders  to 
erect  expensive  buildings  on  it.’  f  From  the  strictly  economic 
standpoint,  therefore,  it  is  a  peculiarly  good  form  of  tax. 

There  is,  however,  another  side  to  the  question.  Equity  as 
between  different  contributors  of  revenue  has  also  to  be  con¬ 
sidered.  If  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  exactly 
similar,  and  if  all  owned  an  exactly  equal  share  of  the  ‘  public 
‘  value’  of  land,  then,  indeed,  the  considerations  we  have  advanced 
would  be  decisive ;  for  it  could  not  then  be  maintained  that 
the  distribution  of  the  burden  of  taxation  would  be  inequitably 
affected.  In  the  circumstances  actusdly  existing  in  England, 

•  If  the  tax  is  large  enough  appreciably  to  increase  the  marginal 
utility  of  money  to  landowners,  it  will  also  produce  appreciable 
indirect  effects.  In  general,  however,  these  effects  are  of  the  second 
order  of  small  quantities.  Cf.  Edgeworth,  ‘  Economic  Journal,’ 
vol.  vii.  p.  57. 

f  Cd.  9528,  p.  115, 
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however,  this  both  can  be  and,  in  fact,  is  maintained.  We 
have,  therefore,  to  consider  whether  and  in  what  degree  the 
distributional  influence  of  the  contemplated  tax  would  counter¬ 
vail  its  direct  economic  advantages. 

At  this  point  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  three 
different  ways  in  which  the  public  value  of  land  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  to  taxation.  An  impost  might  be  laid,  first  upon  all 
windfalls  of  land  value ;  secondly,  upon  land  to  which  definite 
and  obvious  betterment  had  accrued  through  public  expenditure  ; 
thirdly,  on  unimproved  land  values  as  such. 

The  taxation  of  windfalls  of  value  in  respect  of  land  has 
been  occasionally  attempted  on  the  Continent. 

‘  A  few  years  ago  Frankfort  developed  this  system  in  the  following 
manner :  Whenever  two  sales  of  the  same  property  occur  within  a 
short  period  of  time  (within  five  years  in  the  case  of  land  built  on, 
within  ten  years  in  the  case  of  uncovered  land)  a  special  graduated 
tax  (payable  by  the  vendor)  is  imposed  on  the  increase  of  value 
which  has  accrued  in  the  interval  between  the  two  sales.  An  in¬ 
crement  of  less  than  30  per  cent,  is  exempt.  But  when  the  incre¬ 
ment  is  between  30  and  35  per  cent,  a  tax  of  5  per  cent,  is  imposed  ; 
when  the  increment  is  between  35  and  40  per  cent,  the  tax  is  6  per 
cent. ;  and  so  on,  the  tax  rising  by  1  per  cent,  for  each  additional 
5  per  cent,  of  increment.  But  all  capital  expenditure  on  the  land  in 
the  interval  is  exempted.  In  Cologne  a  similar  and  more  severe  tax 
has  been  in  force  since  July,  1905  :  the  tax  commences  at  10  per  cent, 
when  the  increment  is  between  10  and  20  per  cent.,  but  rises  less 
rapidly  than  in  Frankfort.  The  full  tax  is  charged  only  when  two 
sales  occur  within  five  years  ;  if  the  sales  are  more  than  five  but  not 
more  than  ten  years  apart,  two-thirds  of  the  tax  is  charged  ;  if  the 
sales  are  more  than  ten  years  apart,  only  one-third  of  the  tax  is 
charged.  The  Council  of  Berlin  is  proposing  to  introduce  a  tax  of 
a  like  nature.’  ♦ 

A  tax  upon  windfalls  in  respect  of  property  in  general  is  not 
entirely  free  from  economic  disadvantage.  Investment  in  enter¬ 
prises  that  involve  a  heavy  element  of  risk  may  yield  either  very 
large  gains  or  very  large  losses.  If,  therefore,  large  gains  are 
taxed,  and  no  corresponding  bounty  is  given  on  losses,  invest¬ 
ment  in  such  enterprises  is  checked.  Hence  the  development 
of  some  of  the  country’s  industrial  resources  is  hindered,  and 
there  is,  not  improbably,  an  economic  loss  upon  the  whole. 
As  regards  the  public  value  of  land,  however,  the  case  is  different. 
The  buying  and  selling  of  true  rents  does  not  necessarily  imply, 
though — and  this  is  a  serious  practical  difficulty — it  is  often  in 

*  J.  D.  Chorlton,  ‘  The  Rating  of  Land  Values,’  p.  168.  Mr. 
Chorlton  is  referring  to  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
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fact  accompanied  by  the  investment  of  capital  in  land  develop¬ 
ment.  If  no  such  investment  of  capital  occurs,  all  that  a  tax  on 
windfalls  of  this  class  would  do  would  be  to  check  speculative 
land  purchases  of  a  quasi-gambUng  type.  Such  purchases  do  not 
perform  any  important  economic  function.  Hence,  a  tax  on 
Mrindfalls  of  land  value  is  free  from  indirect  disadvantages  in 
much  the  same  way  as  taxes  on  the  public  value  of  land. 

Furthermore,  it  has  the  additional  advantage  of  freedom 
from  any  suggestion  of  injustice.  It  does  not  select  a  particular 
class  for  taxation,  but  merely  absorbs  for  the  Exchequer  a 
proportion  of  certain  unexpected  pieces  of  good  fortune.  There 
are,  however,  considerable  technical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such 
an  impost.  To  ensure  that  the  investment  of  capital  in  buildings 
and  improvements  on  land  were  not  impeded,  it  would  need  to 
be  hedged  about  with  many  safeguards.  In  any  event,  it  could 
scarcely  be  applied  to  windfalls  in  respect  of  land  that  did  not 
actually  come  into  the  market  for  sale.  For  this  and  other 
reasons — among  which  should  be  included  the  many  openings  for 
evasion  that  would  be  presented — the  aggregate  yield  to  the 
revenue  would  almost  certainly  be  small. 

The  second  plan  is  a  direct  tax  in  respect  of  expenditure  that 
involves  overt  betterment.  The  economic  advantage  and  the 
justice  of  this  measure  are  equally  apparent.  The  plea,  some¬ 
times  urged  against  it,  that  other  forms  of  property  are  bettered 
by  public  expenditure  is  not  to  the  point.  For,  as  Mill  observed 
long  ago,  the  difficulty  of  doing  perfect  justice  is  no  reason 
against  doing  aa  much  as  we  can.  Hence,  the  only  hindrance 
to  which  this  plan  is  subject  is  the  practical  difficulty  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  how  far  in  actual  fact  particular  sites  are  bettered 
by  particular  forms  of  public  expenditure.  This  hindrance  is, 
imfortunately,  a  very  serious  one. 

We  thus  come  to  the  third  plan,  that  of  imposts  upon  the 
public  value  of  land  as  such.  It  is  against  this  plan  that  the 
argument  from  justice  is  at  its  strongest.  Such  imposts,  the 
critic  avers,  involve  a  perfectly  arbitrary  attack  upon  the 
particular  class  of  persons  who  happen  to  hold  the  beneficial 
ownership  of  ground-rents.  The  title  of  these  persons  to  their 
property  is  as  good  as  that  of  anyone  else.  They  have 
bought  it  or  inherited  it  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  the 
present  owners  of  furniture  or  of  Stock  Exchange  securities. 
The  proposal  to  subject  them  to  a  special  penalty  is  discriminat¬ 
ing  and  imjust. 

Against  this  class  of  criticism  some  answer  can,  perhaps, 
be  made  along  the  lines  of  ‘  betterment.’  Professor  Marshall 
has^written : 
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‘  There  may  be  great  difficulty  in  allocating  the  betterment  due 
to  any  particular  improvement.  But,  as  it  is,  the  expenditure  of 
such  private  societies  as  the  Metropolitan  Public  Gardens  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  much  of  the  rates  raised  on  building  values  for  public 
improvements,  is  really  a  free  gift  of  wealth  to  owners  who  are 
already  fortunate.’  ♦ 

It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  those  who  have  purchased  urban  land 
recently  may  have  partially  discounted  this  betterment  in  their 
purchase  price ;  but  they  are  not  likely  to  have  discounted  it 
entirely ;  while  those  ultimate  owners  who  are  not  recent  pur¬ 
chasers  will  not  have  discounted  it  at  all.  Consequently,  it  is 
to  be  expected  that  the  special  burden  which  the  new  system 
would  impose  upon  site-owners  will  be  partially  offset  by  a 
special  increment  in  no  way  due  to  their  own  effort  or  expendi¬ 
ture. 

This  consideration  has  some  force,  particularly  in  respect 
of  urban  districts.  A  more  satisfactory  answer  is,  however, 
available.  It  is  true — indeed,  it  is  obvious — that  the  proposed 
impost  is  imjust,  in  the  sense  that  it  would  strike  one  group 
of  persons  more  severely  than  other  groups.  But  all  taxes  are 
unjust  in  this  sense.  The  tea  tax  strikes  tea-drinkers  only, 
the  tobacco  tax  smokers  only.  These  persons,  no  doubt,  can,  if 
they  choose,  evade  payment  by  abandoning  the  use  of  the  taxed 
articles,  whereas  the  landowner,  since  the  tax  would  be  discounted 
in  selling  price,  cannot  escape  by  parting  with  his  land.  But 
though  the  smoker  can  evade  payment,  he  cannot  evade  a 
burden  from  the  tax — for  it  is  a  burden  to  stop  smoking ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  most  unlikely  even  to  make  the  change 
needed  to  evade  any  large  part  of  the  payment.  In  matters  of 
taxation,  therefore,  injustice,  since  it  exists  everywhere,  cannot 
be  appealed  to  everywhere.  Arguments  founded  upon  it,  since 
they  would  condemn  all  taxes,  cannot  be  iised  to  condemn 
any  tax. 

To  rebut  this  answer,  it  would  be  necessary  to  show,  not 
merely  that  the  proposed  impost  is  in  itself,  as  an  isolated  tax, 
inequitable,  but  that  its  adoption  in  place  of  some  other  im¬ 
post  would  render  the  tax  system  of  the  country,  considered  as 
a  whole,  more  inequitable  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is  conceiv¬ 
able  that  our  present  system  is  so  fortunately  framed  that, 
though  every  individual  tax  is  inequitable  and  cannot  be  made 
otherwise,  yet  the  inequitable  parts  are  so  combined  as  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  perfectly  equitable  whole.  It  might  be  asserted  that 
this  ideal  is  actually  achieved ;  and  it  is  sure  to  be  asserted 

♦  Cd.  9528,  p.  125. 
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that  it  is  more  nearly  achieved  under  existing  arrangements 
than  it  would  be  imder  a  system  modified  in  the  sense  that 
has  been  proposed.  This  assertion,  if  substantiated,  would 
constitute  pro  tanto  a  vaUd  argument  against  the  taxation  of 
the  pubUc  value  of  land.  But  the  assertion  cannot  be  substan¬ 
tiated.  Nobody  has  yet  succeeded  in  determining  what  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  burden  under  our  present  system  is ;  and,  if  they 
had  determined  that,  no  two  people  would  agree  as  to  whether 
that  distribution  were  equitable.  For  this  reason,  if  for  no 
other,  it  is  idle  to  press  the  argument  from  equity  in  the  way  that 
popular  writers  and  speakers  are  accustomed  to  do. 

That  argument  can,  indeed,  be  urged  against  proposals  to 
impose  a  very  heavy  tax  on  a  particular  class.  It  is  highly 
relevant,  for  instance,  in  regard  to  schemes  for  immediately 
absorbing  a  large  proportion  of  the  public  value  of  land  in 
taxation.  Any  such  arrangement  would  impinge  with  great 
severity  upon  present  owners.  The  same  remark  appUes  to 
arrangements  under  which  a  small  tax  should  be  levied  in  the 
first  instance,  with  the  understanding  that  its  amount  would 
be  rapidly  raised.  The  anticipated  future  increments  of  the 
tax  would  be  discounted  in  the  present  selhng  value.  This 
class  of  objection,  however,  can  scarcely  be  taken  with  effect 
against  the  imposition  of  small  taxes  at,  say,  3  per  cent,  of  the 
annual  public  value  of  land.* 

It  is  no  doubt  true  that  more  serious  ineqmty  would  arise 
if  the  rate  of  tax  were  expected  largely  to  increase  in  the  near 
future.  Partly  to  mitigate  the  fears  entertained  under  this 
head,  and  partly  for  its  own  intrinsic  advantage,  the  following 
suggestion  is  tentatively  offered.  When  the  tax  is  first  imposed, 
its  amoimt  might  be  fixed  at  3  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  it 
might  be  provided  that  after  each  successive  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  an  extra  3  per  cent,  should  be  added.  Such  a  pro¬ 
vision  would  diminish  the  prospect  of  arbitrary  changes,  and, 
if  interest  be  reckoned  at  3  per  cent.,  would  not  so  much  as 
double  the  capitaUsed  value  of  the  burden  thrown  upon  the 
present  beneficiaries  of  land  values.  They  would  be  affected  to 
this  extent,  but  nobody  else  would  be  affected  at  all. 

Lastly,  it  is  proposed  that  the  impost  should  be  collected 
from  lessees  for  the  period  of  their  lease — regard  being  paid 
in  this  way  to  existing  contracts — and  afterwards  from  the 
site-owners.  If  this  were  done,  the  lessees  could  not  shift  the 


*  Cf.  on  the  secondary  importance  of  canons  based  on  mere 
considerations  of  equity.  Professor  Marshall’s  Memorandum  on 
‘Local  Taxation,’  Cd.  9528,  pp.  114-15. 
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tax  during  the  lease-period ;  when  leases  were  renewed,  both 
the  existing  impost  and  any  anticipated  additions  to  it  would 
be  discoimted  in  the  terms  of  the  lease.  Consequently,  the 
burden  would  be  distributed  among  present  lessees  as  well  as 
present  owners.  The  force  of  its  impact  upon  individuals  would 
therefore  be  diminished  and  the  injustice  involved  in  it  still 
further  mitigated. 

IV. 

If  it  is  agreed  that  the  special  taxation  of  the  public  value 
of  land  is  desirable,  we  have  still  to  enquire  what  precise  form 
that  taxation  should  assume.  There  are  several  possible  plans. 
The  impost  might  be  levied  on  (1)  its  public  annual  value  in  the 
use  to  which  it  is  actually  put — the  present  English  system; 
or  (2)  its  public  annual  value  in  the  use  which  would  yield  the 
largest  immediate  return — a  value,  in  the  case  of  \mcovered 
land,  equivalent  to  the  rent  for  which  it  could  be  let  with  a 
covenant  for  immediate  building;  or  (3)  its  public  capital 
value. 

The  present  EngUsh  system  is  condemned  by  many  persons 
upon  the  ground  that  it  sets  a  premium  upon  unremunerative 
uses.  Owners,  it  is  said,  hold  up  land  in  the  suburbs  of  towns 
in  order  to  avoid  the  heavier  rate  which  would  be  imposed  upon 
them  if  their  land  were  let  for  building  ;  for  the  same  reason  they 
retain  inexpensive  and  unsuitable  houses  upon  land  which  has 
become  ripe  for  more  costly  buildings.  This  charge  is  often 
embelUshed  by  ignorant  rhetoric  in  regard  to  the  land  monopoly 
which  exists  in  the  imagination  of  certain  politicians.  None 
the  less,  it  is  in  substance  a  serious  charge  and  demands  serious 
examination. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  what  it  is  that 
occurs  when  land  which  might  earn  a  higher  rent  under  buildings 
is  deUberately  left  uncovered.  Sometimes  the  reason  may 
simply  be  that  the  owner  gets  more  satisfaction  out  of  the  open 
space  when  it  is  left  open  than  he  would  do  from  the  rent  it  might 
yield  as  building  land.  In  the  market  it  is  worth  more  as 
building  land ;  a  tenant  ‘  might  be  reasonably  expected  ’  to 
give  more  rent  for  it  in  tliis  use.  But  the  owner’s  valuation  is 
different  from  that  of  the  market.  He  is  specially  partial  to  a 
large  garden ;  or  he  is  concerned  to  provide  lungs  for  his  city ; 
or  he  does  not  wish  the  ancient  school  of  Harrow  to  be  engulfed 
in  a  sea  of  suburbs  ;  or,  in  an  agricultural  district,  he  desires  to 
preserve  game  ;  or  even  perhaps  he  is  merely  obstinate,  and  desires 
to  inconvenience  others,  though  to  do  so  injures  his  own  pocket. 

If,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  we  leave  out  of  account  the 
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prospect  of  changes  in  the  value  of  the  land,  it  is  clear  that 
our  present  system  acts  as  a  direct  bounty  on  unremunerative 
uses  of  land.  It  is  as  though  a  fanner  whose  fields  under  ordinary 
management  would  yield  thirty  bushels  of  wheat  per  acre,  and 
who  decided  for  aesthetic  reasons  to  produce  only  ten,  were  on 
that  account  afforded  relief  in  rates.  This  bounty  does  not 
affect  the  conduct  of  landowners  whose  valuation  of  different 
uses  accords  with  that  of  the  market ;  for  if,  apart  from  the 
rate,  the  building  is  more  remunerative  than  the  agricultural  use, 
it  remains  more  remunerative  when  both  uses  are  taxed  so 
much  per  cent.  But  the  bounty  does  affect  those  landowners  who 
prefer  the  less  remunerative  use,  provided  that  their  preference 
is  less  intense  than  the  difference  between  the  amoimt  of  the 
impost  in  the  two  uses.  To  this  extent  it  is  an  effective  bounty. 
Since,  therefore,  the  general  presumption  is  against  bounties, 
the  burden  of  proof  lies  on  those  who  would  defend  it.  Prima 
facie  a  rate  on  the  annual  value  in  the  most  remimerative  use,  or— 
what  in  this  instance  comes  to  the  same  thing — a  rate  on  capital 
value,  is  to  be  preferred.  But,  on  the  other  side,  it  may  be  argued 
with  great  force  that  the  indirect  hygienic  advantage  to  the 
community — an  advantage  which  would  not  appear  in  rent, 
since  it  would  not  be  special  to  the  holder — of  open  spaces  in 
towns  is  so  great  that  that  use  of  land  should  be  encouraged 
by  a  bounty.  The  issue  is  a  fine  one.  It  partly  turns  upon  the 
policy  of  local  authorities  as  regards  the  provision  of  open  spaces 
at  the  public  expense.  On  the  whole,  we  should  hesitate,  on 
this  aspect  of  the  problem,  to  advocate  a  departure  from  the 
present  usage. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  be  considered.  To  some  extent 
land  is  withheld  from  immediate  building  because  the  owner 
expects  it  to  appreciate  in  value.  Under  the  system  prevailing 
in  this  country  an  apparent  complication  is  introduced  by  the 
practice  of  long  leases  at  fixed  ground-rents.  This  circumstance 
does  not,  however,  really  affect  the  problem,  since  the  fixed  rents 
offered  are  based  on  the  series  of  different  values  which  the 
land  is  expected  to  have  during  the  period  of  the  lease.  Our 
enquiry  may  therefore  be  conducted  without  reference  to  the 
fact  that  site-owners  and  builders  are  as  a  rule  different  people. 

The  English  practice  of  rating  land  on  its  annual  yield,  without 
reference  to  changes  in  its  capital  value,  is  often  regarded  as  an 
anomaly.  That  is  a  mistake.  The  practice  acco^s  with  the 
general  principles  of  our  fiscal  system.  One  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  capital  invested  in  securities  is  charged  to  income  tax 
in  respect  of  what  it  does,  not  in  respect  of  what  it  might  )rield. 
If  a  person  has  money  in  a  company  which  is  expected  to  prove 
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profitable  in  the  future,  but  which  at  present  passes  its  dividends, 
he  pays  no  tax,  however  high  the  capital  value  of  the  shares. 

Nor  is  this  point  the  only  one  upon  which  confusion  exists 
in  the  public  mind.  ‘  To  hold  up  ’  land  is  supposed  to  mean 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  keep  it  out  of  use.  In  fact  it 
means  to  keep  it  out  of  such  present  uses  as  would  be  likely  to 
interfere  with  its  employment  in  more  profitable  future  uses. 
The  matter  is  well  explained  by  Professor  Irving  Fisher, 

‘  In  a  city,’  he  writes,  ‘  land  may  be  used  either  for  present  dwelling  or 
for  future  business  purposes,  and  it  often  becomes  a  question  which 
use  is  the  more  valuable.  In  case  the  city  is  growing  rapidly,  it  may 
happen  that  in  certain  quarters,  although  the  present  use  for  dwelling 
purposes  is  more  important,  in  a  few  years  the  locality  will  cease 
to  1^  a  residence  quarter  and  the  land  will  be  needed  for  business 
purposes.  In  such  cases,  it  may  “  pay  ”  to  keep  the  land  out  of 
present  use  entirely  and  reserve  it  until  the  city  has  grown  so  as  to 
make  it  profitable  to  erect  a  business  block.  If  the  land  were  now 
encumbered  with  a  dwelling,  either  the  possibility  of  its  subsequent 
use  for  business  purposes  would  be  cut  off,  or  the  profit  from 
its  conversion  to  those  purposes  would  be  impaired  by  the  prior 
destruction  and  waste  of  the  dwelling.’  * 

When  this  point  is  understood  the  problem  of  taxation  is  con¬ 
siderably  simplified.  An  impost  assessed  on  the  public  value 
of  land  in  its  actual  use  caimot  affect  the  relative  advantages 
of  different  uses.  In  respect  of  uses  that  are  equally  profitable 
the  present  value  of  the  burden  imposed  by  it  must  be  the  same. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  impost  assessed  on  the  public  value  of 
land  in  that  use  which  wo^d  at  the  moment  afford  the  largest 
profit  differentiates  against  deferred  uses ;  for  it  taxes  them, 
when  the  whole  period  of  their  employment  is  considered, 
on  more  than  their  yield.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  discriminating  tax 
upon  deferred  uses. 

Against  taxation  of  this  kind  there  is  a  general  prima  fade 
presumption.  That  presumption  may,  however,  in  certain  not 
improbable  cases,  be  overcome.  In  the  present  instance  the 
discrimination  contemplated  would  probably  increase  somewhat 
the  house  accommodation  available  at  the  outskirts  of  towns. 
In  doing  this,  it  would  scarcely  peld  an  immediate  economic 
profit  to  the  community.  But,  in  view  of  the  serious  con¬ 
sequences  of  bad  housing  upon  health  and  character,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  refer,  it  might  yield  an  ultimate  social  profit. 
This  is  the  argument  in  favour  of  discrimination. 

On  the  other  side  has  to  be  set  the  fact  that  that  policy  would 


♦  Capital  and  Income,  pp.  221-2, 
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make  pro  tanto  for  a  diminution  in  the  open  spaces  in  the  centre 
of  towns.  The  importance  of  this  consideration  is,  no  doubt, 
diminished  by  the  fact  that  proposals  in  favour  of  discrimination 
are  generally  accompanied  by  other  proposals  in  regard  to  this 
matter.  Thus  the  minority  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  local 
taxation  observed :  ‘  The  rating  of  vacant  land  ought  to  be 
‘  accompanied  by  a  liberal  and  far-sighted  policy  in  the  direction 
‘  of  acquiring  parks  and  gardens  for  public  use.’  *  Still,  this 
is  not  conclusive.  All  things  considered,  the  case  for  taxing 
value  in  actual  use  and  that  for  taxing  value  in  the  immediately 
most  profitable  use  are  fairly  evenly  balanced.  Fiscal  con¬ 
venience  perhaps  points  to  the  retention  of  the  present  system. 

Taxation  of  capital  value  is  a  stronger  measure.  It  works 
in  the  same  direction  as,  but  with  greater  force  than,  taxation  of 
value  in  the  immediately  most  profitable  use.  That  it  is  liable 
to  involve  grave  inequities  is  well  shown  in  a  passage  quoted 
by  Mr.  Chorlton  from  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Grant  Lawson 
on  the  Bill  of  1905. 

*  He  spoke,’  said  Mr.  Lawson,  ‘  as  a  farmer  himself ;  he  had  a 
farm  in  one  of  the  urban  districts,  of  which  the  rent  was  H.  an  acre, 
and  the  rates,  after  making  all  deductions,  3s.  That  land  was 
estimated  to  be  worth  300/.  an  acre  capital  value.  Under  this  Bill 
it  would  be  rated  at  an  imaginary  income  of  91.  an  acre,  with  the 
result  that  the  rates  alone  would  be  27«.  an  acre ;  so  that  the  landlord 
himself  would  not  only  lose  all  the  rent  he  got  out  of  the  land,  but 
the  farmer  would  pay  4s.  more  per  acre  for  the  privilege  of  fanning 
the  land  in  that  district.’  t 

The  objections  to  the  proposal  are  brought  out  still  more 
forcibly  in  the  Minority  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission. 

‘  Perhaps  the  most  important  defect  of  the  proposal  is  the  absence 
of  any  distinction  between  land  which  is  actually  ripe  for  building 
and  land  which  is  only  ripening.  To  the  latter  class  belongs  much 
land,  some  of  it  included  in  urban  areas,  w^hich  at  present  is  genuinely 
and  entirely  agricultural,  which,  in  fact,  nobody  would  take  for 
building,  but  which  has  a  selling  value  greater  than  the  capitalised 
equivalent  of  the  agricultural  rental,  because  there  is  a  prospect 
that  some  day  it  may  be  wanted  for  building.  Such  land  may  be 
rightly  taxed  by  reference  to  its  selling  value  rather  than  by  reference 
to  its  existing  annual  value,  in  the  case  of  an  impost  hke  the  estate 
duty,  which  treats  all  property  alike  on  a  capital  basis.  But  to 
incorporate  such  a  tax  in  our  present  system  of  rating  would  be 
anomalous  and  oppressive,  and  could  not  be  defended  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  tend  to  oblige  the  owner  to  place  the  land  in  the 

*  Report,  p.  174. 

t  J,  B.  Chorlton,  ‘  The  Rating  of  Land  Values,’  p.  133, 
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building  market,  since  ex  hypothesi  no  one  would  be  willing  to  lease 
it,  however  willing  the  owners  might  be  to  offer  it.’  * 

This  reasoning  appears  to  us  to  carry  great  weight.  A  site 
rate  assessed  upon  capital  value  has  less  to  commend  it  than 
one  upon  either  form  of  annual  value.  As  between  the  two 
forms  of  annual  value  tax,  wo  are  not,  as  already  indicated, 
careful  to  choose  a  side. 

V. 

It  has  been  shown  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  could  be 
advantageously  raised  by  means  of  a  moderate  impost  upon  the 
public  annual  value  of  land.  It  is  now  time  to  enquire  how  the 
money  so  raised  could  be  most  advantageously  employed. 
That  part  of  it  which  resulted  from  special  betterment  rates — 
and  imder  this  head  might  be  included  the  fresh-air  rate  sug¬ 
gested  by  Professor  Marshall  in  his  Memorandum  to  the  Koyal 
Commission  f — would,  of  course,  be  devoted  to  paying  for 
the  betterments.  We  have,  therefore,  only  to  enquire  how 
the  proceeds  of  the  imposts  upon  windfalls  in  land  value,  and 
upon  the  public  annual  value  of  land  in  general,  should  be 
expended. 

A  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  this  investigation  arises 
from  our  ignorance  of  the  magnitude  of  the  sums  involved. 
With  respect  to  windfalls  we  can  only  guess  that  the  yield 
would  not  be  large.  With  respect  to  the  general  tax,  a  ver} 
rough  estimate  can  be  made.  Mr.  Chiozza-Money  has  cal¬ 
culated  that  the  aggregate  annual  rental  of  lands  in  the  United 
Kingdom  amounts  to  a  hundred  million  pounds.  |  What  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  hundred  million  is  due  to  ‘  public  value  ’  we  do 
not  know.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  a  3  per  cent,  tax 
on  this  value  is  likely,  when  first  imposed,  to  yield  considerably 
less  than  three  millions  a  year.  Of  course  the  yield  might  grow, 
and,  if  our  plan  of  adding  an  extra  3  per  cent,  every  twenty-five 
years  were  adopted,  would  ultimately  be  very  large.  But  for 
the  moment  we  have  to  do  with  an  increment  of  revenue 
amounting  to  something  like  the  yield  of  a  penny  on  the  income 
tax.  How  should  that  revenue  be  employed  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  depends  upon  the  relative  de¬ 
merits  of  existing  imposts  ;  for,  as  has  already  been  remarked, 
it  is  in  respect  of  the  worst  impost  that  whatever  relief  is 
available  ought  to  be  granted.  The  principal  candidates  are 
income  tax,  the  national  taxes  upon  tea,  sugar,  coffee,  &c., 

*  [Cd.  638],  p.  174.  t  [Cd.  9528],  p.  125. 

X  ‘  Riches  and  Poverty,’  p.  77. 
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and  local  rates  upon  buildings  and  improvements.  In  New 
Zealand  income  tax  is  chosen ;  incomes  derived  from  land  being 
exempted  from  that  tax.  From  the  standpoint  of  equity, 
something  can  be  said  for  this  plan.  We  have  seen,  however, 
that  equitable  considerations  are,  in  this  connexion,  of  sub¬ 
ordinate  importance.  Since,  therefore,  an  income  tax  is  econo¬ 
mically  superior  both  to  a  tea  tax  (the  same  thing,  of  course, 
applies  to  a  sugar  tax)  and  to  a  house  tax,  its  claim  for  relief 
must  be  subordinated  to  theirs.  It  is  upon  one  or  other  of 
the  indirect  imposts  that  our  choice  must  fall. 

If  both  of  these  were  at  once  nationally  levied  and  onerous  in 
their  incidence,  a  comparison  between  them  would  be  fairly 
easy.  We  may  begin  by  investigating  a  h3rpothetical  case  in 
which  both  are  assumed  to  be  of  this  character.  Suppose  that 
the  choice  lies  between  imperial  taxes  upon  tea  and  sugar  and 
similar  taxes  yielding  the  same  revenue  upon  houses.  Both  fiscal 
expedients,  besides  transferring  wealth  from  private  persons 
to  the  Treasury,  operate  indirectly  to  divert  capital  from  channels 
into  which  it  would  naturally  tend  to  flow.  The  one  makes 
house  accommodation  of  given  quality,  and,  to  a  minor  extent, 
agricultural  produce,  more  expensive ;  the  other  makes  tea 
and  sugar  more  expensive.  By  doing  this,  both  alike  diminish 
the  quantity  of  the  commodities  affected  which  people  elect  to 
use.  To  the  extent  of  this  diminution  the  consumers  suffer 
a  loss  of  satisfaction  that  is  wholly  uncompensated  by  any 
Treasury  receipts. 

So  far,  there  is  nothing  to  choose  between  the  two  species 
of  impost.  The  same  class  of  injury  is  inflicted  by  both.  More 
minute  analysis,  however,  makes  discrimination  possible.  No 
doubt,  that  detailed  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  demand 
and  supply,  which  would  enable  us  accurately  to  measure  the 
injury  inflicted  in  both  cases,  is  wanting.  Our  decision,  there¬ 
fore,  must  be  tentative  and  provisional.  Still,  two  circum¬ 
stances  are  known  which,  in  lieu  of  further  evidence,  suffice  to 
determine  the  practical  judgment.  These  are  both  adverse  to 
taxes  upon  buildings  and  improvements.  First,  such  taxes 
are  not  import  duties,  and  therefore  cannot  lay  foreigners  under 
contribution.  To  a  small  extent — economists  in  general  would 
agree  that  it  is  very  small — the  tea  and  sugar  duties  can  do  this. 
Pro  tarUo  this  incident  constitutes  an  argument  in  their  favour. 
Secondly,  a  more  important  disadvantage  of  taxes  on  buildings 
and  land  improvements  is  that  the  direct  economic  loss  brought 
about  by  them  is  ‘  impure  ’ — it  carries  with  it,  that  is  to  say, 
other  indirect  evils.  So  far  as  the  imposts  strike  land  improve¬ 
ments,  they  drive  people  away  from  the  country  districts,  and 
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this  is  socially  injurious.  So  far  as  they  strike  buildings,  they 
diminish  the  quantity  and  worsen  the  quality  of  house  accommo¬ 
dation.  Neither  of  these  effects  can  come  about  without  a 
serious  indirect  reaction  upon  physical  and  moral  health. 
A  defect  of  quantity  means  too  many  persons  per  room ;  of 
quality,  badly  built,  perhaps  insanitary  rooms.  In  both  cases 
the  result  is  dirt,  untidiness,  and  a  general  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone — evils  not  always  confined  to  the  persons  primarily 
involved,  but  sometimes  contagious  to  neighbouring  houses. 
Indirect  evil  consequences  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  to  be 
promoted,  at  aU  events  to  the  same  extent,  by  duties  upon  tea 
or  sugar.  It  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  hold  that,  other  things 
equal,  those  duties  are  superior  to  duties  on  buildings  and  land 
improvements.  Hence  they  call  less  urgently  for  relief. 

The  problem  may  now  be  studied  more  concretely.  In  point 
of  fact  we  have  to  do,  not  with  a  uniform  imperial  tax  upon 
buildings  and  improvements,  but  with  an  assortment  of  divers 
local  rates.  The  fact  that  the  imposts  are  rates  and  the  fact 
that  they  stand  at  different  levels  in  different  localities  have 
both  been  cited  as  arguments  against  granting  them  relief. 
The  position  is  stated  very  clearly  in  the  forcible  paper  read  by 
Mr.  Edwin  Cannan  before  the  Economic  Congress  held  last 
January. 

Mr.  Cannan,  in  the  first  place,  emphasizes  what  he  regards 
as  the  dominant  characteristic  of  a  local  rate  : 

‘The  addition  of  buildings  to  bare  land  increases  the  expenses 
of  the  local  authority,  and  the  increase  is  greater  the  greater  the  value 
of  the  building  of  any  particular  class.  .  .  .  If  a  building  is  erected, 
whoever  uses  it  will  receive  along  with  it  a  vast  number  of  important 
services  which  are  necessary  for  his  health  and  comfort,  and  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  his  business.  As  it  is  inconvenient  or  im¬ 
possible  to  measure  these  out  to  him  as  gas  is  measured,  he  is  asked 
to  pay  a  contribution  based  on  the  proportion  which  the  annual 
value  of  the  premises  he  occupies  bears  to  the  whole  value  of  all  the 
premises  in  the  district.  What  can  be  more  reasonable  and  more 
economical  ?  ’  • 

If  buildings  were  not  rated,  but  the  money  required  to  pay  for 
the  services  they  involve  were  raised  in  some  other  way,  the 
supply  of  these  services  would  be  pushed  beyond  the  point  at 
which  they  are  worth  what  they  cost.  It  is  as  though  agricul¬ 
tural  land  were  let  to  a  number  of  farmers  in  the  ordinary  way, 

‘but  arrangements  are  made  by  virtue  of  which  each  farmer  will 
be  able  to  charge  the  aggregate  rent  of  aU,  the  farms  with  the  cost 

‘  Economic  Journal,’  1907,  p.  39, 
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of  some  particular  farming  operation — say,  ploughing  or  harvesting ; 

.  .  .  each  farmer,  being  able  to  get  this  work  done  for  nothing,  will 
use  more  of  it  than  is  consistent  with  the  best  possible  worlang  of 
the  land.  It  is  just  that  sort  of  arrangement  which  the  exemption 
of  buildings  from  rating  would  establish  in  regard  to  what  we  may 
call  urban  cultivation.’  ♦ 

Over-cultivation,  so  to  speak,  in  respect  of  buildings  would 
ensue.  The  money  raised  from  the  public  value  of  land  would 
be  wastefully  dissipated. 

In  the  second  place,  Mr.  Cannan  points  out  the  injurious 
effects  that  would  follow  if  relief  were  distributed  between 
different  localities  in  such  a  way  as  to  favour  those  places  where 
the  cost  of  the  services  rendered  by  the  local  authority  is  for 
any  reason  higher  than  that  of  similar  services  rendered  else¬ 
where.  In  this  case,  he  argues,  the  bounty  involved  would 
be  not  merely  wasteful,  but  concentrated  at  the  very  point 
where  the  waste  would  be  greatest.  ‘  The  encouragement 
‘  offered  to  building  would  be  very  much  greater  in  large  towns 
‘  where  the  expense  of  local  authorities’  service  is  higher  than 
‘  elsewhere.’  It  would  be  given,  that  is  to  say,  just 

‘  where  the  increase  of  buildings  means  an  increase  in  their  height, 
and  where  the  cost  of  serving  them  with  all  the  manifold  conveniences 
provided  for  out  of  rates  is  greatest.  The  whole  of  this  extra  cost 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  the  site-value  owners,  and  the  users  and  con¬ 
sumers  of  buildings  will  not  get  one  halfpenny  of  it ;  it  is  pure  and 
absolute  loss  to  the  community.  To  the  commimity,  as  a  whole, 
houses  will  not  be  cheaper — that  is,  obtained  by  less  effort — because 
they  are  built  in  a  more  expensive  manner,  and  are  more  massed 
in  situations  where  it  is  more  difficult  to  furnish  them  with  the 
usual  conveniences.  What  is  taken  from  site  value  is  simply 
slopped  away  in  increased  cost.’  f 

We  may  add  that  overcrowding,  in  the  sense  of  an  excessive 
number  of  persons  per  acre,  would  also  be  stimulated  as  regards 
the  larger  towns,  and  that  this,  though  possibly  less  objectionable 
than  overcrowding  in  the  sense  of  an  excessive  number  per 
room  of  given  size,  nevertheless  inflicts  considerable  social 
injury. 

The  second  of  Mr.  Cannan’s  arguments  is  perfectly  legitimate 
when  employed,  as  it  is  in  his  article,  against  the  proposal  to 
exempt  buildings  from  rates  altogether.  Under  this  proposal 
the  amount  of  relief  granted  would  vary  directly  with  the  costli¬ 
ness  of  the  local  management.  The  considerations  which  Mr. 
Cannan  advances  are  sufficient  to  condemn  any  such  plan. 

*  Economic  Journal,’  1907,  pp.  43-4.  f  Ibid.,  p.  43. 
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His  reasoning,  however,  has  no  bearing  upon  proposals  that  do 
not  involve  discrimination  against  economical  management. 
Of  such  proposals  we  may  distinguish  two :  first,  for  the  State  to 
allow  local  authorities  to  tax  windfalls  of  land  value  to  a  given 
extent  and  to  impose  a  general  rate  of  3  per  cent,  on  the  public 
annual  value  of  the  land  in  their  district ;  secondly,  for  the 
State  to  impose  these  taxes  itself,  and  to  turn  the  proceeds  into 
the  local  taxation  accoimt. 

Both  of  these  plans  do,  indeed,  fall  under  the  censure  of 
Mr.  Cannan’s  first  argument.  In  our  opinion,  however,  that 
argument  has  been  pressed  by  him  further  than  the  facts  will 
warrant.  It  depends  for  its  validity  upon  the  doctrine  that 
the  expenses  of  the  local  authority  tend,  other  things  equal, 
to  be  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  or  more  expensive  houses. 
In  respect  of  some  local  services,  such  as  water  supply  and 
drainage,  this  doctrine  is  no  doubt  true.  But  it  is  not  true  of  all 
services.*  It  is  not  true,  in  particular,  of  the  service  of  Poor 
Law  administration,  and  the  other  services  which  the  Royal 
Commissioners  distinguished  as  ‘  preponderantly  national  ’  in 
character.  Hence,  relief  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  latter  class 
of  service — whether  or  not  it  is  specifically  allocated  to  such 
services  makes  no  difference — would  not  be  attended  by  the 
ill  consequences  which  the  argument  contemplates.  The  cost 
of  these  services  in  England  and  Wales  was  estimated  by  Sir 
Edward  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Murray  at  some  twenty 
million  pounds,  of  which  little  more  than  seven  millions  were 
contributed  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer.  The  new  duties  that 
we  have  suggested  are  not  likely,  as  we  have  shown,  to  yield 
in  the  near  future  more  than  three  millions  annually.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  present  danger  that  the  limit  will  be  overstepped, 
and,  consequently,  no  field  for  the  application  of  Mr.  Cannan’s 
argument. 

VI. 

There  remains  one  further  problem.  Which  of  the  two  plans 
distinguished  above  is  the  better  ?  Ought  the  new  land- 
value  imposts  to  be  levied  locally  and  passed  directly  into  the 
balances  of  the  several  local  authorities,  or  ought  they  to  bo 
levied  centrally  and  distributed  to  local  authorities  along  with 
the  imperial  grants  ? 

The  general  idea  underlying  imperial  contributions  is  that 

*  The  distinction  here  taken  is  not,  it  should  be  noted,  exactly 
equivalent  to  that  commonly  drawn  between  onerous  and  beneficial 
rates. 
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services  preponderantly  national  in  character  but  administered 
locally  should  be  assisted  from  national  fimds.  The  extent  of 
the  assistance  granted  is  only  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  raising  the  funds  cannot  be  wholly  divorced 
from  those  who  administer  the  services,  without  tempting  them 
to  extravagant  and  careless  management.*  If  the  local  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  new  imposts  upon  land  could  be  expected  to  exercise 
a  restraining  influence  upon  administration,  this  circumstance 
would  constitute  pro  tanto  an  argument  in  favour  of  that  arrange¬ 
ment.  But  it  is  not  the  mere  incident  of  local  collection  that 
in  any  event  checks  extravagance.  It  is  the  knowledge  that 
extravagance  will  necessitate  the  collection  of  an  increased 
amount  of  money  from  the  local  electors.  If  a  determinate 
contribution  is  made  to  the  funds  of  any  locality,  it  does  not 
greatly  matter,  so  far  as  administration  is  concerned,  whether 
that  contribution  is  derived  from  local  land  taxes  or  from  the 
Imperial  Exchequer. 

We  have,  therefore,  only  to  determine  whether  the  money 
raised  by  these  imposts  would  be  distributed  more  advantageously 
if  the  receipts  obtained  in  each  district  were  reserved  to  that 
district,  or  if  they  were  added  to  the  imperial  grant  and  after¬ 
wards  allocated  along  with  that  grant. 

There  can,  indeed,  be  no  doubt  that  they  ought  to  be  allocated 
upon  the  same  principles  as  the  grant ;  for  they  are  exactly  on  a 
par  with  it.  If  they  were  distributed  on  a  principle  peculiar 
to  themselves — such,  for  instance,  as  the  purely  arbitrary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  proportionality  to  the  public  value  of  land  in  the  various 
districts — the  labour  expended  upon  working  out  a  soxmd  system 
of  allocation  for  the  grant  itself  would  be  in  large  part  thrown 
away.f 

This  being  the  case,  the  question  whether  the  central  or  the 


*  For  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Minority  Commissioners  and 
an  alternative  proposal,  cf.  the  Edinburgh  Review  article  on  Local 
Taxation,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  (Edinburgh 
Review,  Jan.  1902). 

t  Since  the  yield  from  the  new  imposts  is  not  likely  to  exceed 
three  millions,  the  task  of  constructing  a  sound  plan  of  allocation 
is  not  likely  to  be  impeded  by  the  presence  of  these  extra  funds. 
In  evidence  of  this  we  may  observe  that  Lord  Balfour’s  scheme 
required  an  addition  of  a  million  and  a  half  to  the  existing  central 
grant  ([Cd.  638],  p.  73).  Should  the  yield  of  the  imposts 
eventually  prove  so  large  that  they  could  not  be  added  in  their 
entirety  to  the  grant  without  endangering  the  quality  of  local 
administration,  it  would  be  necessary  to  divert  a  part  of  them  to  the 
relief  of  the  tea  and  sugar  duties. 
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local  authorities  should  collect  the  new  imposts  becomes  a  mere 
technical  detail.  If  the  local  authorities  were  entrusted  with 
that  task  the  distribution  of  the  Exchequer  grant  could  readily 
be  modified  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  the  total  receipts  of  each 
locality  from  sources  other  than  the  ordinary  rates  to  the  level 
deemed  desirable.  Between  this  arrangement  and  collection 
by  the  central  Government  for  the  local  taxation  account  the 
difference  is  merely  formal.  The  greater  simplicity  of  the  latter 
plan  affords  it  a  certain  advantage. 

VII. 

The  most  important  of  the  conclusions  we  have  reached  may 
now  be  summarized  in  a  few  sentences.  The  public  value  of  land 
is,  economically  speaking,  an  exceptionally  good  object  for 
taxation ;  and,  if  the  imposts  laid  upon  it  are  moderate  in  amoimt, 
they  cannot  be  condemned  upon  grounds  of  equity.  Public 
annual  value  of  land  is  a  more  suitable  object  than  public  capital 
value.  As  between  the  annual  value  of  land  in  its  actual 
and  in  its  immediately  most  profitable  use  respectively,  the 
arguments  are  fairly  evenly  balanced.  The  money  raised  by 
the  proposed  imposts  should  be  devoted  to  the  relief  of  existing 
rates  upon  buildings  and  improvements.  The  imposts  should 
be  levied  imiformly  as  national  taxes  and  their  proceeds  dis¬ 
tributed  in  conjunction  with  the  other  funds  set  aside  by  the 
Treasury  for  the  local  taxation  accoxmt.  Their  distribution 
between  the  several  localities  should  be  effected  on  some  such 
plan  as  that  proposed  by  the  minority  of  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Local  Taxation.  These  suggestions  are  put  forward  tenta¬ 
tively.  The  subject  is  a  large  and  difl&cult  one.  It  is  a  matter 
of  national  importance  that,  before  any  legislation  is  brought 
forward,  those  who  advise  the  Government  should  devote  to  it 
earnest  and  prolonged  consideration. 
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Art.  VI.— the  BRITISH  NOVEL  AS  AN  INSTITUTION. 

The  Works  of  Mrs.  Gaskell.  With  Introductions  by  A.  W.  Ward. 
The  Knutsford  Edition  in  eight  volumes.  Smith  &  Elder. 
London,  1906. 

Vol.  I.  Mary  Barton,  and  other  tales.  ■ 

Vol.  II.  Cranford,  and  other  tales. 

Vol.  III.  Ruth,  and  other  tales,  dc. 

Vol.  IV.  North  and  South. 

Vol.  V.  My  Lady  Ludloiv,  and  other  tales. 

Vol.  VI.  Sylvia's  Lovers,  <&c. 

Vol.  VII.  Cousin  Phillis,  and  other  tales. 

Vol.  VIII.  Wives  and  Daughters. 

T T  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  novel  cannot  be  judged 
simply  as  a  work  of  artistic  invention.  Attempts  to  restrain 
its  purpose  to  the  mere  business  of  story  telling  have  been 
made  many  times  by  critics  and  by  practitioners  of  the  art, 
and  have  always  been  made  in  vain.  Nothing  shakes  its  popu¬ 
larity  and  its  importance  in  the  modern  world,  but  its  popularity 
and  its  importance  are  daily  shown  to  depend  upon  a  continuous 
widening  of  its  range.  One  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  the  success  of  a  novelist  to-day  depends  very  largely  on  his 
power  to  unite  alien  and  extraneous  interests  with  the  story, 
and  with  the  presentment  of  characters  in  action  upon  each 
other — the  two  objects  which  make  up  between  them  a  novel’s 
primary  reason  for  existing.  A  book  Uke  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair’s 
‘  The  Jungle  ’  cannot  be  judged,  as  a  play  or  a  poem  must  be, 
by  its  success  in  limiting  the  material  to  an  artistic  end.  Its 
merit  Ues  rather  in  extending  the  purpose  so  as  to  justify  all 
that  is  included — in  the  skill,  that  is,  with  which  the  fortunes 
of  a  small  family  group  are  related  to  a  whole  social  order. 
The  moment  the  problem  is  so  stated,  one  perceives  that  con¬ 
siderations  alien  to  the  art  of  fiction  are  introduced.  If  the 
book  has  not  historic  and  documentary  credibility,  as  well  as  the 
credibility  which  may  be  produced  by  coherent  artistic  invention, 
its  value  falls.  It  is  judged  (at  least  in  some  measure)  as  a  pam¬ 
phlet  or  as  a  history  would  be.  Take  another  instance,  more 
notable  because  in  this  case  the  fiction  comes  from  a  writer  of 
whose  artistic  quality  there  is  no  doubt.  Pierre  Loti’s  latest 
novel,  ‘  Les  Desenchant^es,’  avows  a  purpose  of  advocacy  in  its 
presentment  of  life  in  those  harems  to  which  the  umest  of 
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modern  thought  has  penetrated.  A  social  order  is  presented 
by  him,  as  by  Mr.  Sinclair,  with  the  definite  object  of  showing 
to  the  world  how  wrong  is  that  social  order.  Under  the 
guise  of  a  story  we  have  again  a  disquisition  and  an  indictment. 
The  finer  artist  can  afford  to  parade  his  departure  from  the 
legendary  canon  of  art  for  art’s  sake — knowing  doubtless  that 
he  may  defy  criticism  to  put  its  finger  on  this  or  that  piece  of 
the  whole  and  pronounce  it  irrelevant.  In  truth,  M.  Loti’s  is  a 
story  palpitating  with  life,  which  throughout  makes  a  show 
of  being  a  piece  of  social  advocacy,  pure  and  simple.  Mr.  Sin¬ 
clair’s  is  a  pamphlet  in  disguise,  and  his  purpose  of  propaganda 
leads  him  into  disquisitions  which  are  continually  thrusting  the 
characters  out  of  sight.  Yet  the  essential  fact  remains,  that  if 
M.  Loti’s  beautiful  picture  were  proved  to  have  no  close  corre¬ 
spondence  with  reality,  we  shorild  throw  it  aside  almost  as 
readily  as  Mr.  Sinclair’s  ugly  and  amorphous  canvas. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  the  novel  in  general 
has  created  for  itself  a  field  midway  between  the  regions  of 
fact  and  of  invention,  and  that  it  cannot  be  judged  solely  as 
fiction.  So  much  as  we  have  said  will  probably  be  admitted 
without  discussion.  But  we  proceed  to  another  position,  which 
is  this ;  that  English  novels  may  legitimately  be  subjected  to 
a  second  test,  which  also  does  not  arise  from  purely  artistic 
considerations.  The  novel  in  modern  society  has  come  to  fulfil 
certain  functions  more  analogous  to  those  of  the  newspaper 
than  those  of  the  poem ;  the  English  novel  has  always  been 
adapted  to  the  special  conditions  of  English  society.  In  a  word, 
the  English  novel  is  not  to  be  judged  only  as  an  art  form,  for 
it  is  and  always  has  been  an  Institution.  The  question  which 
we  wish  to  argue  is  how  far  one  may  demand  of  English  novelists 
a  fidelity  to  type — loyal  adherence  to  the  traditions  of  the 
Institution. 

The  type,  as  a  glance  at  the  history  of  literature  will  show, 
is  the  result  of  a  competitive  survival.  Defoe’s  ‘  Moll  Flanders  ’ 
may  very  probably  be  in  a  true  sense  the  first  English  novel, 
but  the  parent  of  the  Institution  is  Samuel  Richardson.  And 
Richardson  wrote  deliberately  and  expressly  for  a  feminine 
audience — for  a  feminine  audience  without  distinction  of  maid 
or  matron.  No  doubt  many  scenes  in  ‘Pamela’  or  ‘Clarissa 
Harlowe’  seem  to  us  singular  reading  for  the  young  person, 
but  there  is  no  question  that  Richardson’s  contemporaries 
considered  liis  books  to  be  suitable  and  even  improving  literature 
for  girls.  In  this  respect  he  differed  from  his  immediate  com¬ 
petitors.  Nobody  ever  hinted  that  Fielding  and  Smollett 
wrote  virginibus  fuerisque.  It  is  no  bxisiness  of  ours  to  discuss 
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here  whether  Fielding  or  Richardson  was  the  better  novelist; 
the  point  is,  that  of  the  two  methods  Richardson’s  was  the 
one  which  prevailed.  The  novel  advanced  steadily  in  popu¬ 
larity,  but  its  popularity  was  found  to  depend  on  its  fitness  for 
the  yoimg  person.  For  a  certain  time,  no  doubt,  this  circum¬ 
scription  of  the  writer’s  freedom  helped  to  throw  the  type 
into  contempt ;  but  from  that  eclipse  it  was  triumphantly 
retrieved  by  the  greatest  of  all  those  who  have  set  the  English 
novel  on  its  peculiar  pinnacle.  Scott  appeared,  and  proved  that 
novels  could  be  written  which  could  keep  the  world  breathless 
with  excitement,  and  yet  never  touch  any  matter  that  might 
bring  disturbance  to  the  most  virginal  mind.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  English-speaking  world  has  ever  realized  what  it  owes 
in  this  respect  to  Lott’s  personal  characteristics.  No  other  great 
writer  has  ever  been  quite  so  free  from  the  obsession  of  sex. 
His  strong  nature,  masculine  rather  than  virile  (for  ‘  virile  ’  sug¬ 
gests  those  qualities  of  somewhat  brutal  passion  which  novelists 
increasingly  dwell  upon),  had  in  it  an  infinite  delicacy  and  reti¬ 
cence  concerning  the  secret  places  of  the  soul ;  and  whoever 
reads  Sir  Walter’s  ‘  Diary  ’  will  realise  something  of  his  reluc¬ 
tance  to  set  out  on  paper  what  he  had  so  fiercely  felt  in  youth. 
Add  to  this  natural  shyness  Scott’s  astonishing  modesty.  It 
would  never  have  occurred  to  him — and  if  the  suggestion  had 
been  made  he  would  have  indignantly  denounced  it — that  lus 
prerogative  as  artist  gave  him  the  right  to  risk  offending,  perhaps 
injuring,  some  reader’s  mind.  Doubtless  he  would  have  defended 
Shakespeare’s  freedom,  but  to  claim  for  all  artists,  above  all 
for  himself,  what  might  be  accorded  to  Shakespeare,  was  not 
his  way.  A  low  sense  of  his  claims  as  a  writer,  a  high  sense  of  his 
personal  responsibility,  account  for  the  scrupulous  care  with 
which  he  walked  in  the  exercise  of  his  great  gift.  It  is  very 
wonderful  that  a  man  should  have  created  an  atmosphere  so 
completely  masculine  as  that  which  Dandie  Dinmont  breathes, 
or  Dirk  Hatteraick  and  Glossin,  or  Claverhouse  and  Bothwell, 
or  Edie  Ochiltree  for  that  matter — and  a  host  of  others — yet 
never  once  lapsed  into  a  hint  of  the  ‘  sculduddery  ’  which  came 
so  easy  in  that  day  to  a  Scots  tongue. 

Scott’s  achievement  lifted  the  novel  out  of  the  contemptuous 
toleration  which  critics  previously  extended  to  it ;  but  at  the 
same  time  his  triumph  fettered  his  successors.  Thackeray 
and  Dickens  came  to  an  audience  which  expected  of  them  the 
same  reticences  as  Scott  had  imposed  on  himself,  and  had  they 
transgressed  these,  they  would  have  had  to  answer  the  question 
why  they  could  not  be  content  within  a  field  that  had  been 
wide  enough  for  their  great  forerunner.  Their  acceptance  of 
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the  conditions  crystallised  the  convention ;  and  from  their  day 
onward  every  English  novelist  has  known  that  he  wrote  or 
was  expected  to  write  virginibus  puerisque — and  more  particu¬ 
larly  virginibus.  To  say  of  an  English  novel  that  it  is  bad 
rea^ng  for  girls  is  and  always  has  been  to  condemn  it  with 
reference  to  its  own  special  type. 

Naturally  for  the  perfect  illustration  of  a  type  one  does  not 
look  to  the  work  of  genius,  for  genius  is  always  at  some 
point  excessive  and  abnormal;  and  the  case  of  Miss  Austen 
can  be  met  by  describing  her  as  excessive  in  her  limitation  of 
interest,  abnormal  in  the  variety  which  her  observation  can 
extract  from  a  contracted  field.  The  typical  English  novel 
must  be  the  work  of  a  writer  who  possesses  talent  enough  to 
furnish  the  very  best  examples  of  a  widely  existing  class ;  and  we 
should  have  no  hesitation  in  naming  as  the  two  writers  best 
fitted  to  illustrate  the  English  novel  at  its  full  development  a 
man  and  a  woman — Anthony  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Gaskell.  If  we 
choose  Mrs.  Gaskell  for  purposes  of  examination,  it  is  in  part 
from  the  accidental  fact  that  this  Review  is  glad  to  welcome 
a  complete  and  excellent  edition  of  her  works ;  and  in  part 
also  because  the  weightiest  judgement  in  praise  of  the  typically 
English  novel  has  been  pronounced  with  reference  to  her.  George 
Sand  wrote  : 

‘  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  done  what  neither  I  nor  any  other  female  writer 
in  France  can  accomplish — she  has  written  novels  which  excite  the 
deepest  interest  in  men  of  the  world,  and  yet  which  every  girl  will 
be  the  better  for  reading.’ 

Whoever  reads  that  sentence  will  probably  reflect  that  it  is  in 
truth  a  verdict  which  any  leading  French  novelist  could  thirty 
years  ago  have  pronounced  on  the  work  of  any  leading  English 
novelist,  without  qualification  of  sex  ;  and  will  probably  reflect 
also  that  conditions  have  changed  so  far  and  so  fast  that  many 
English  women  writers  of  to-day  must  look  on  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
acliievement  in  this  respect  as  a  thing  which  they  too,  like 
George  Sand,  can  praise  but  not  imitate.  The  sharp  distinction 
of  aim  which  set  the  English  novel  in  a  class  by  itself  tends  to 
disappear ;  and  either  the  world’s  opinion  has  altered  as  to  what 
a  girl  will  be  the  better  for  reading,  or  else  the  contemporary 
novelist,  in  England  as  elsewhere,  refuses  to  consider  the  pro¬ 
bable  effect  of  what  he  or  she  writes  on  that  class  of  readers. 
Naturally,  it  will  be  argued  by  many  that  restrictions  needed  to 
be  increasingly  removed  if  the  art  form  or  even  if  the  Institution 
were  to  retain  its  importance ;  that  freedom  and  sincerity 
demanded  a  wider  range  of  permitted  subjects.  Yet,  before 
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discussing  this,  it  may  be  as  well  to  examine  how  far  the  re¬ 
strictions  recognized  by  Mrs.  Gaskell  hampered  her,  and  how 
much  she  contrived  to  accomplish  within  her  allotted  limits. 
Or,  if  one  likes  to  put  it  that  way,  what  is  there  that  girls  will  be 
the  better  for  reading  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  did  not  permit  herself 
to  write  ? 

The  character  of  her  earliest  work  revealed  itself  as  stamped 
with  an  impress  which  is  not  found  in  novels  much  before  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Mrs.  Gs^kell’s  first  story 
was — unlike  that  of  Scott,  unlike  that  of  Miss  Austen — more  than 
a  story.  It  was — and  it  was  so  explicitly — a  piece  of  social 
advocacy.  Living  in  Manchester,  among  the  cruel  sights  and 
sinister  omens  of  the  ‘  hungry  forties,’  she  set  herself  deliberately 
(in  her  own  words)  ‘  to  give  some  utterance  to  the  agony  which 
‘  from  time  to  time  convulses  this  dumb  people ;  the  agony  of 
‘  suffering  without  the  sympathy  of  the  happy,  or  of  erroneously 
‘  believing  that  such  is  the  case.’  This  book,  ‘  Mary  Barton,’ 
crude  in  its  melodrama,  was  crude  also  in  its  presentment  of  the 
background  against  or  in  wliich  the  figures  are  set.  Explana¬ 
tion,  commentary,  illustration,  detail,  are  frequently  redundant ; 
she  had  not  yet  realized  how,  even  for  the  purposes  of  propa¬ 
ganda,  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.  But  essentially  in 
‘  Mary  Barton  ’  she  is  propagandist  no  less  than  novelist— 
representing  in  this  reliance  on  the  secondary  interest  that 
development  of  the  art  (or  Institution)  which  was  then  affecting 
Dickens  also — as  ‘  Hard  Times  ’  is  there  to  prove.  Again, 
and  here  is  a  more  notable  point,  in  her  attempt  to  make 
her  readers  realize  the  life  of  factory  workers  under  the 
conditions  which  she  saw  prevailing,  she  did  not  shrink  from 
handling  subjects  not  commonly  submitted  to  the  carefully 
nurtured  girl  of  that  period.  She  desired  to  show  how  at 
the  meeting-point  of  two  great  interests,  capital  and  labour, 
human  lives  are  frayed  and  ground,  and  the  mischief 
which  she  illustrates  is  not  limited  to  mere  hunger.  The 
temptation  which  a  prospect  of  leisure  and  command  of  money 
offers  to  a  pretty  girl  like  Mary  Barton,  when  the  alternative 
must  be  long  drudgery,  is  made  not  less  plain  because  the  tempta¬ 
tion  is  resisted ;  and  incidentally  Mrs.  Gaskell  does  not  scruple 
to  present  the  female  go-between,  Sally  Leadbitter,  who 
assists  the  rich  young  employer  in  his  designs  and  discusses 
with  him  the  tactics  of  seduction.  Incidentally  also,  though 
for  purposes  of  melodrama  rather  than  of  the  social  picture,  she 
presents  the  completely  fallen  woman.  Mary  Barton’s  aunt, 
Esther,  is  not  treated  with  naked  realism ;  she  is  draped  in  some¬ 
thing  of  a  theatrical  glamour.  Yet  Mrs.  Gaskell,  for  all  her 
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clemency,  is  relentless  in  her  handling  of  the  central  truth. 
The  woman  who  has  committed  herself  for  sheer  honest  love, 
who  has  at  last  been  driven  on  the  streets  to  obtain  food  for 
her  child,  and  who  even  in  her  degradation  retains  the  instincts 
of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice,  is  still  irreclaimable,  only  to  be 
deUvered  by  death  from  the  slough  into  which  she  has  fallen. 
All  of  this  is  told  by  the  novelist  without  disguise,  but  it  is  told 
as  a  wise  mother  might  tell  it  to  her  daughters — told  as  part  of 
a  piupose.  For  the  purpose  of  this  story  is  to  make  happy 
and  prosperous  people  realize  the  impact  of  temptations  from 
which  they  are  themselves  exempt.  The  romance  of  Mary 
Barton’s  love  affairs  and  the  competition  of  her  rival  wooers, 
one  honest,  the  other  treacherous,  is  the  characteristic  romance 
and  the  characteristic  rivalry  of  life  in  a  factory-town.  But 
the  book’s  main  gist  lies  elsewhere  than  in  the  love  story.  It  is 
found  in  the  treatment  of  the  motive  which  drives  John  Barton  to 
commit  murder — the  desperate  anger  of  a  hard-driven  workman 
against  what  he  takes  to  be  the  oppressive  and  pitiless  employer. 
In  this  dwarfing  of  the  love  story  by  a  secondary  and  not  merely 
artistic  interest,  ‘  Mary  Barton  ’  is  typical  of  a  large  class  among 
modern  novels. 

But,  for  the  purpose  of  this  article,  which  is  written  to  discuss 
the  trend  of  modem  EngUsh  fiction,  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  second 
work  is  far  more  important.  ‘  Ruth  ’  tells  the  story  of  a  woman 
who  has  been  seduced  almost  in  childhood,  and  whose  son  bears 
the  brand  of  illegitimacy.  It  deals,  that  is,  with  the  problem 
of  all  others  which  is  most  strictly  secluded  from  a  girl’s  con¬ 
sideration — ^the  ethical  question  raised  by  the  existence  of  such 
facts.  Without  attempting  to  tell  the  story,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  plain  certain  points  in  it.  Ruth,  as  we  know  her  first, 
is  the  beautiful  and  entirely  innocent  girl  of  sixteen,  who  has 
been  left  an  orphan  and  all  but  destitute — with  no  better  pro¬ 
vision  than  would  establish  her  as  apprentice  in  the  household 
of  a  country  dressmaker.  Chance  throws  her  into  the  way  of  a 
good-looking  young  man  of  property,  who  easily  persuades  the 
pretty  child  to  join  him  in  short  walks  and  to  confide  in  him  her 
lonelmess.  Mrs.  Gaskell  indicates  without  stress  on  detail  that 
he  is  wary  enough  to  arouse  no  alarm  in  his  companion,  and  in 
the  story  of  the  Sunday  when  Ruth  accompanies  her  new  friend 
to  the  farmhouse  which .  had  once  been  her  home,  there  is  no 
hint  of  love-making  beyond  the  single  touch  which  tells  that 
when  Ruth’s  employer  comes  by  chance  upon  the  couple,  Ruth’s 
arm  is  in  Mr.  Bellingham’s  and  her  hand  is  held  by  his.  Cast 
o5  at  once,  then  and  there,  by  the  virtuous  dressmaker,  Ruth 
in  her  first  confusion  is  entreated  by  her  lover  to  throw  herself 
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on  his  protection,  is  over-persuaded  for  a  moment,  and  when  after 
an  hour’s  reflection  she  has  come  to  another  resolve,  she  is,  one 
may  almost  say,  kidnapped.  Let  us  compare  all  this  with  the 
methods  of  a  contemporary  novelist.  Mrs.  Gaskell  paints  with 
great  skill  the  dawning  of  love  in  the  girl’s  consciousness,  shows 
it  fostered  by  her  loneliness,  by  the  severity  of  her  employer,  and 
by  the  lovely  hour  of  June.  But  she  limits  herself  to  tell  what 
is  vital  to  her  story — practically,  what  in  a  court  of  justice  might 
be  given  as  evidence  to  indicate  the  limits  of  the  girl’s  trans¬ 
gression.  All  the  vivid  colours  of  such  an  idyll  as  Mr.  Meredith 
painted  when  he  told  the  wooing  of  Richard  Feverel  and  Lucy 
are  suppressed ;  and  when  we  are  shown  the  lovers  established 
together  in  Wales,  there  is  the  same  avoidance  of  all  touch  on 
the  attraction  of  sex.  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  object  in  these  chapters 
is  to  make  plain  simply  the  selfish  and  limited  nature  of  the 
man’s  feeling  for  his  prize.  The  fulness  of  Ruth’s  love  waits  to  be 
shown  in  the  moments  of  despair  :  first,  when  her  lover  falls  ill, 
we  see  her  dog-like  uncomplaining  submission  to  the  decree  of  his 
mother,  who  arrives  and  barely  suffers  the  girl  to  crouch  outside 
the  door ;  then  the  tragic  passion  of  pursuit,  when  on  helpless 
feet  she  runs  after  the  fast-vanishing  carriage  in  which,  imknown 
to  her,  he  has  been  taken  away.  Here,  indeed,  is  no  suppression 
of  anything  ;  girls,  it  seems,  may  be  told  about  the  thorn,  though 
the  rose  is  unrevealed. 

This  limitation,  reasonable  or  not,  Mrs.  Gaskell  accepted 
unreservedly.  All  her  stories  hinge  on  a  love-affair — for  she 
accepted  also  this  ruling  convention — but  there  is  most  sur¬ 
prisingly  little  love-making  in  them.  Yet,  had  she  thought 
out  the  probabilities,  it  must  have  been  clear  to  her  that 
these  limits  would  not  for  ever  contain  the  artistic  impulse. 
She,  the  wife  of  a  preacher,  the  daughter  of  a  preacher, 
accustomed  to  see  the  power  of  expression  employed  for  a  pre¬ 
scribed  end,  might  readily  apply  the  gift  that  was  in  her  and 
that  craved  for  exercise  with  a  governing  purpose  hke  the 
preacher’s.  But  it  was  not  hard  to  see  that  the  instinct 
which  prompted  her  as  a  relief  from  pain  (for  she  wrote  first 
to  elude  the  ache  of  a  bereavement)  to  enter  into  the  life  of  an 
imagined  person,  and  give  body  to  feelings  experienced  only  as 
it  were  by  supposition,  woxild  prompt  some  other  writer  to  relate 
a  still  fuller  hi^ry.  And  in  fact,  if  it  be  justifiable  to  show  to 
girls  the  agony  of  a  woman  whom  love  has  abandoned,  why 
not  show  them  also  the  delight  of  a  woman  in  love’s  fruition  ? 
Like  most  other  English  institutions  the  English  novel  rested  on 
a  compromise ;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  English  to  the  last  fibre  of 
her,  observed  that  compromise  with  unswerving  loyalty — and 
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it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  world  was  the  gainer  by  her 
lack  of  logic.  The  French  mind,  always  consistent,  decided  once 
and  for  all  that  no  lines  could  be  drawn,  and  that,  since  the 
novel  was  going  to  deal  with  love,  it  must,  ex  hypothesi,  be  un¬ 
suitable  for  a  girl’s  reading.  Each  national  attitude  has  had  its 
natural  consequences.  The  French  novelist,  working  undeterred 
by  any  considerations  for  the  virgines  and  jmeri,  has  established 
an  average  type  of  fiction  which  is  beyond  all  question  xmsuitable 
for  the  young  girl  to  read.  On  the  other  hand,  in  this  country, 
where  the  hypothesis  has  always  been  that  all  novels  should 
suitable  for  girls  to  read,  the  condition  has  been  maintained 
so  far  as  this,  that  girls  read  practically  all  novels.  But  whereas 
in  France  there  has  resulted  a  considerable  extension  in  the  scope 
of  a  novelist’s  freedom  of  treatment,  there  has  resulted  here  a  great 
enlargement  of  the  liberty  of  girl-readers. 

A  large  number  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  contemporaries,  if  they 
could  come  to  life  at  present,  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of 
saying,  ‘  We  told  you  so.’  When  ‘  Ruth  ’  was  published,  this 
section  of  the  community  denounced  its  authoress  for  depicting 
a  ‘  fallen  woman  ’  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  which  is  displayed 
towards  Ruth  by  her  lover’s  mother,  or  by  the  rigid  Mr.  Brad¬ 
shaw.  On  the  other  hand,  even  in  that  day  critics  were  found  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Gaskell  on  her  own  showing  was  too  severe  ;  that 
it  was  absurd  to  talk  of  Ruth  as  one  who  had  committed  a  great 
sin  which  must  be  expiated  by  bitter  suffering  and  repentance. 
To-day  it  is  pretty  certain  that  no  writer  treating  the  same 
subject  would  be  so  little  inclined  to  condone  Ruth’s  fault — the 
more  so  as  the  actual  fault  is  barely  presented.  For  the  sin, 
if  sin  there  was,  lies  in  the  girl’s  presuming  to  be  happy  in  an 
unlicensed  relation,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  avoidance  of  this  side  of 
the  picture  may  be  censured  from  the  standpoint  of  strict  morals. 
To  justify  her  view  of  Ruth  as  a  sinner,  she  should  have  shown 
Ruth  at  war  with  conscience,  lulling  to  sleep  her  sense  of  duty. 
Her  defence,  no  doubt,  would  be  that  Ruth’s  lapse  is  one  which 
no  girl  or  woman  makes  without  realizing  its  full  magnitude, 
and  therefore  that  Ruth’s  acqmescence  must  have  been  con¬ 
sciously  sinful.  Yet  we  think  that  if  she  had  been  more  explicit 
on  this  aspect  of  the  story,  her  central  motive  would  have  gained 
strength  and  held  a  more  impressive  beauty. 

The  nature  of  that  motive  shows  the  very  great  range  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  claimed  and  secured  for  her  art  within  the  limits 
of  her  compromise ;  for  it  amounts  to  nothing  less  than  the 
glorification  of  maternity  even  when  imauthorised  by  law. 
That  consequence  of  Ruth’s  union  which  the  world  regards  as 
the  very  crown  of  her  misfortune,  the  climax  of  her  condemnation, 
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is  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  the  one  redeeming  feature ;  the  illegitimate 
child  is  the  mother’s  via  saltUis.  Ruth  finds  her  full  develop¬ 
ment  through  all  that  grows  out  of  her  instinctive  passion  of 
motherhood ;  and  just  as  her  fiercest  ordeal  is  met  when  she 
has  to  reveal  to  her  boy  the  stigma  that  is  on  him,  so  her 
triumph  comes  when  her  son  is  proud  to  claim  her  in  public 
for  his  mother.  And  the  most  courageous  chapter  in  a 
singularly  brave  book  is  that  where  Mrs.  Gaskell  makes  Ruth 
refuse  what  her  lover,  thrown  by  chance  across  her  path,  now 
offers — full  provision  for  the  boy  and  marriage  for  herself  to  the 
man  who  still  in  a  sense  has  power  to  awaken  the  old  feeling. 
She  refuses,  for  the  boy’s  sake  ;  because  having  seen  and  judg^ 
the  man  who  makes  the  offer — judged  him  by  the  terrible 
criterion  of  her  own  love — she  will  not  risk  for  her  son  any 
contact  with  such  a  father.  It  is  not  easy  to  parallel  in  litera¬ 
ture  this  bold  challenge  of  customary  morality.  A  greater 
novelist  would  have  made  the  scene  more  impressive,  for  the  man 
is  Httle  more  than  a  lay  figure.  But  the  essential  point  is  the 
movement  of  the  woman’s  soul,  and  that  is  thrown  into  full 
relief,  for  the  young  girl  as  well  as  the  man  of  the  world  to  see 
and  understand.  This  spectacle  of  Ruth  flinging  aside,  for  her 
own  soul’s  sake  and  her  son’s,  the  offer  to  make  (as  the  phrase 
goes)  ‘an  honest  woman  of  her’  is  wholly  unconventional, 
and  merely  to  cite  it  shows  how  high  and  boldly  Mrs.  Gaskell 
sets  her  standard. 

There  need  be  no  question  in  this  article  of  the  work  by  which 
Mrs.  Gaskell  holds  her  most  enduring  title  to  fame.  ‘  Cranford  ’ 
is  hardly  a  novel.  It  is  an  idyll  or  a  series  of  idylls,  as  its 
happiest  imitators  have  acknowledged.  Mr.  Barrie  never  needed 
to  avow  his  indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Gaskell,  any  more  than  did 
Miss  Barlow  her  nearer  debt  to  Mr.  Barrie ;  for  the  least  ex¬ 
perienced  of  all  critics  would  at  once  have  traced  the  filiation 
of  ‘  Auld  Licht  Idylls  ’  and  of  ‘  Irish  Idylls  ’  (along  with  their 
respective  companion  volumes)  back  to  that  enchanting  group 
of  small  linked  vignettes  which  presented  to  a  delighted  world 
the  life  of  a  quiet  coimtry  town  in  the  days  when  the  railway 
engine’s  smoke  only  began  to  be  seen  on  far  off  and  terrifying 
horizons.  And  in  truth,  also,  George  Sand’s  sentence  need  not 
be  applied  here,  and  could  not  be  applied  with  justice ;  for  of 
the  purest  idyll  George  Sand  herself  has  given  examples 
fresh  and  as  delicate  as  a  wood  anemone.  Yet  one  may  note  in 
passing  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  peculiar  achievement.  George  Sand 
(like  Mr.  Barrie  and  Miss  Barlow)  made  her  idyll  out  of  the 
broad  colours  of  peasant’s  life  and  the  unsophisticated  background 
of  fields  and  woods.  Mrs.  Gaskell  found  the  same  charm,  the 
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same  shimmering  twilight  of  humour  and  pathos,  blending 
into  beauty,  among  the  parlours  and  bath-chairs  and  millinery 
shops  of  Cranford.  Oh  done  la  possie  ne  va-t-elle  pas  se  nicher? 
Out  of  kindred  materials  Miss  Austen  made  her  marvellous 
novels ;  she  found  everything  in  that  narrow  space  which  was 
needed  for  her  art — except  precisely  the  thing  which  Mrs. 
Gaskell  discovered.  It  needed  the  grace  of  God  to  make  poetry 
out  of  Cranford. 

Notably  enough,  to  make  a  novel  Mrs.  Gaskell  always  needed 
far  stronger  colours.  She  could  let  her  fancy  play  round  Cran¬ 
ford,  which  she  sees  always,  and  sees  deliberately,  with  the  eyes 
of  a  young  girl.  All  her  experience  of  womanhood,  all  the 
knowledge  of  love  and  maternity  which  a  full  and  happy  life 
had  brought  to  her  widely  receptive  intelligence — all  that 
is,  by  some  queer  instinctive  operation  of  the  artist’s  faculty, 
shut  aside  and  silenced  when  she  comes  to  write  of  Miss  Matty, 
Captain  Brown,  the  mantua-makers,  and  their  timid  cus¬ 
tomers.  But  in  the  other  books  her  natrire  always  demands 
full  play ;  she  will  have  no  subject  that  excludes  passion.  At 
first  the  passion  is  social.  In  ‘  Ruth  ’  indeed  the  social  passion 
is  exercised  on  a  purely  general  subject — the  tremendous  ques¬ 
tions  which  connect  themselves  with  the  world’s  tolerance  for 
a  man,  its  outlawry  of  a  woman.  But  in  her  third  book,  ‘  North 
and  South,’  she  falls  back  on  the  same  emotions  as  she  roused  in 
‘  Mary  Barton.’  Here  ‘  the  deepest  interest  in  men  of  the 
world  ’  is  challenged  again  by  her  treatment  of  the  relations 
between  employer  and  employed  ;  and  almost  the  highest  tribute 
which  one  can  pay  to  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  art  is  to  say  that  her  present¬ 
ment  of  questions  which  were  then  intensely  of  the  moment  is 
such  that  after  fifty  years  her  views  have  a  fresh  application 
to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  time.  The  status  of  the  trades 
union  has  been  lifted  from  the  field  of  uncertainty  into  that  of 
accepted  fact ;  but  the  human  problem  remains  the  same,  and 
Mrs.  Gaskell’s  strength  lay  in  her  determination  to  reach  the 
human  element  in  every  question.  In  other  respects  her  art  had 
developed  enormously  since  the  days  of  ‘  Mary  Barton,’  and 
here  we  have  in  consequence  as  complete  a  type  of  this  special 
class  of  novel  as  can  readily  be  found.  The  secondary  intel¬ 
lectual  interest,  the  problem  or  subject  which  the  book  is  written 
to  illustrate,  is  linked  naturally  and  completely  with  a  love-story 
in  itself  strong  enough  to  keep  the  secondary  interest  from  undue 
prominence.  Always  thorough  and  sincere,  Mrs.  Gaskell  sets 
in  no  half-hearted  way  about  presenting  Margaret  Hale’s  beauty 
and  physical  charm,  with  its  effect  on  the  whole  nature  of  a 
hard-grained  capable  northern  man  who  has  been  too  busy 
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to  trouble  himself  about  women.  She  gives  fair  play  to  the 
natural  attraction  and  repulsion  between  sharply  contrasted 
types,  and  nobody  could  make  it  plainer  that  Margaret’s  charm 
for  John  Thornton  is  not  merely  that  of  the  educated  lady 
shown  to  advantage  among  half-bred  and  half  educated  rich 
people ;  it  is  the  appeal  of  the  very  womanly  woman  to  the 
very  masculine  man.  The  thing  is  done,  yet  done  with  perfect 
delicacy — an  achievement  of  the  English  novel  at  its  best  and 
most  tj^ical  development.  And  when,  in  the  last  page  of  the 
book,  the  novelist  permits  herself  to  describe  an  avowal  of  love 
at  last  mutual,  she  gives,  for  all  her  reticences,  an  impression 
of  ‘  lovers’  meeting,’  where  the  embraces,  the  physical  delight 
of  barriers  removed,  the  happy  laughter,  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
are  more  poignantly  suggested  than  in  many  hundred  chapters 
of  erotic  elaboration. 

And  it  is  notable  that  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  later  work  what  we 
have  called  the  secondary  interest  disappears.  If  she  holds  the 
attention  of  grown  men  and  women,  she  does  so  frankly  and 
solely  with  a  story,  and  a  love  story.  And  without  wishing  to 
go  into  the  less  important  productions  which  Mr.  Ward  has 
duly  collected  in  this  definitive  edition,  there  is  one  story  quite 
short,  extraordinarily  simple  in  its  subject  and  its  plot,  which 
shows  one  side  of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  talent  almost  at  its  extreme 
pitch.  To  judge  her  fully  one  must  judge  her  as  a  humourist ; 
and  humour  is  not  lacking  in  ‘  Cousin  Phillis.’  Yet  if  one  must 
go  to  ‘  Cranford  ’  for  the  extreme  characteristic  expression  of 
her  dainty  humour,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  illustrate  from 
those  pages  a  trait  only  second  in  importance — her  vivid  per¬ 
ception  of  simple  natural  beauty  and  her  power  to  render  it  in 
language  which  is  not  the  less  unfailing  in  touch  though  it  is 
never  precious.  ‘  Cousin  Phillis  ’  is,  like  ‘  Cranford,’  idyllic, 
but  it  is  an  idyll  of  the  farm,  not  of  the  country  town.  It  touches 
life  where  life  is  most  primitive  and  elemental,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell 
has  chosen  to  show  a  pervading  sense  of  religion  as  naturally 
part  of  the  simplest  way  of  life.  The  family  in  whose  home  the 
scene  passes  is  exceptional,  for  the  minister  Holman  is  farmer 
as  well  as  preacher,  scholar  as  well  as  farmer  ;  yet  it  is  so  depicted 
as  if  it  might  afford  the  type  for  ideal  life  in  any  age,  at  any  place. 
Mrs.  Holman  is  simply  the  good  housewife,  loving,  capable  and. 
motherly ;  but  into  the  daughter  Phillis  has  entered  something 
of  the  father’s  hunger  for  knowledge.  To  her  as  to  him,  things 
of  the  mind  are  most ;  and  like  him  she  is  naturally  captivated 
by  the  brilliant  and  travelled  young  engineer  whom  chance 
brings  to  their  homestead.  But— and  here  Mrs.  Gaskell  moves 
with  sure  touch,  painting  in  boldly  and  swiftly — the  girl  is  so 
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elemental  that,  when  her  admiration  is  won,  she  gives  her  whole 
heart,  unresisting  ;  her  nature,  never  troubled  before,  is  suddenly 
invaded,  and  she  can  hardly  hide  her  passion.  Love  comes 
upon  her  like  an  old  disease  brought  into  some  new  bland ; 
when  the  loved  one  goes  away,  summoned  hastily,  with  no  word 
of  love  spoken,  she  wastes  and  dwindles ;  she  blooms  again  at 
a  word  of  hope,  and  at  last  she  survives  disappointment  only  by 
a  hairbreadth,  and  Mrs.  Gaskell  does  not  need  to  tell  us  that  this 
girl  of  eighteen  is  done  once  and  for  ever  with  love.  It  is  the 
barest  formula  of  a  story,  but  filled  in  at  every  point  with  life 
and  with  beauty,  and  we  may  give  at  least  a  few  lines  which  tell 
how  Phillis  looked  to  her  boy  cousin  in  the  spring  which  followed 
on  the  winter  when  he,  seeing  her  pine,  had  told  her  of  her  lover’s 
expressed  determination  to  return  and  marry  her.  The  passage 
which  describes  his  pelding  to  an  impulse  to  tell  her  what  his 
friend  has  confided  to  him,  and  the  swift  violent  flutter  and  change 
in  her  when  the  secret  is  told,  make  a  piece  of  pure  idyll — simple 
as  child’s  talk  and  yet  infinitely  moving.  But  space  allows 
us  only  to  quote  this  brief  picture  of  Phyllis  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  the  spring  of  her  hopes,  after  she  had  been  given 
hppe,  and  before  she  had  encountered  despair  : 

‘  I  never  saw  her  so  lovely  or  so  happy.  I  think  she  hardly  knew 
why  she  was  so  happy  all  the  time.  I  can  see  her  now,  standing 
under  the  budding  branches  of  the  grey  trees  over  which  a  tinge  of 
green  seemed  to  be  deepening  day  after  day,  her  sun-bonnet  fallen 
back  on  her  neck,  her  hands  full  of  delicate  woodflowers,  quite 
unconscious  of  my  gaze,  but  intent  on  sweet  mockery  of  some  bird 
in  neighbouring  bush  or  tree.  She  had  the  art  of  warbling  and 
replying  to  the  notes  of  different  birds,  and  knew  their  song,  their 
h^its  and  ways  more  accurately  than  anyone  I  ever  knew.  She 
had  often  done  it  at  my  request  before  ;  but  this  year  she  really 
gurgled  and  whistled  and  warbled  just  as  they  did,  out  of  the  very 
I  fulness  and  joy  of  her  heart.’ 

>  In  ‘  Sylvia’s  Lovers,’  the  last  novel  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  actually 
completed,  and  which  differs  from  her  other  work  in  choosing 
a  time  remote  by  a  couple  of  generations  from  her  own,  we  have 
the  same  subject  handled — the  invasion  of  a  perfectly  virginal 
untroubled  nature  by  an  overwhelming  passion  of  love.  But 
Sylvia,  illiterate  and  not  willing  to  be  taught,  is  a  type  very 
different  from  Phillis,  and  her  yielding  nature  is  put  to  a  very 
different  ordeal.  There  is  not  strength  in  her  either  to  create 
or  to  resist  a  love  of  such  dignity  and  grandeur  as  grows  up  in 
Pastor  Holman’s  child.  Clean  love  is  in  her  at  its  simplest 
and  commonest  work.  She  gives  her  heart  to  the  handsome 
young  ‘  speckshioneer  ’  no  less  unreservedly  than  Phillis  to  his 
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more  educated  counterpart ;  but  she  has  not  Phillis’s  complete 
knowledge  or  control  of  her  own  will.  Mrs.  Gaskell  makes  us 
readily  believe  that  the  marriage  into  which  Sylvia  is  forced 
by  a  hundred  considerations  of  kindness  and  expediency  would 
never  have  come  to  pass  without  the  deceit  practised  on  her 
by  her  cousin  and  lover,  Philip  Hepburn,  who  leads  her  to 
believe  that  the  whaler’s  mate  is  drowned,  though  he  himself 
has  seen  Kinraid  captured  by  the  pressgang.  Yet  Sylvia 
marries  with  the  imassuaged  passion  still  living  in  her,  as  one 
may  feel  that  Phillis  would  never  have  married  ;  and  the  marriage 
which  she  makes  is  loyal  only  in  the  letter.  Again  we  say,  no 
writer,  however  bold,  could  show  more  clearly  the  working  of 
a  passion,  and  no  writer  could  be  freer  from  any  attempt  to 
sit  imduly  in  judgement.  Sylvia’s  nature  is  presented  as  un¬ 
disciplined  ;  she  does  not  know  what  self-command  means ;  and 
even  when  she  lies  by  her  new-born  child,  her  cry  goes  out  to 
the  memory  of  the  man  who  is  not  its  father.  Restraint  with 
her  absolutely  primitive  soul  goes  no  further  than  this — that 
when  Kinraid  retiums  triumphant,  an  officer  now  in  the  Navy, 
to  claim  his  pledged  sweetheart,  and  when  the  story  of  Philip’s 
deceit  bursts  into  light,  the  cry  of  her  child  turns  Sylvia  back 
from  following  after  the  man  of  her  love.  Before  the  face  of 
her  husband,  whom  she  condemns  finally  with  one  swift  word, 
she  throws  herself  into  her  lover’s  arms ;  she  makes  passionate 
avowal  of  her  love,  but  further  than  that  she  will  not  go :  she 
is  bound  and  tied  by  the  bond  of  motherhood.  And  when  in 
the  end  Philip  wins  not  merely  Sylvia’s  affection  but  her  love — 
though  only  when  he  lies  dying — it  is  for  purely  a  woman’s 
reason,  that  years  have  accumulated  on  her  proofs  of  his  abso¬ 
lute  and  imaltering  devotion,  and  set  them  against  constant 
evidence  of  her  other  lover’s  lightness.  Mrs.  Gaskell  unques¬ 
tionably  wrote  always  with  a  moral  purpose,  but  she  never 
tampered  with  the  facts  of  life  to  suit  her  morality. 

What  is  more,  although  the  moralist  in  her  was  always  busy 
judging,  she  judged  with  the  tolerance  natural  to  her  gift  of 
humoiu-.  In  the  last  and  (we  agree  with  Mr.  Ward  in  thinking) 
the  best  of  all  her  books,  the  all  but  finished  ‘  Wives  and 
‘  Daughters,’  she  presents  a  character  almost  incapable  of  down¬ 
right  truth  and  yet  entirely  loveable.  It  is  a  difficult  thing  to 
render  charm  in  a  book,  yet  Cynthia  Kirkpatrick  has  so  much 
charm  that  we  inevitably  become  her  partisans — ^perhaps  even 
against  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  for,  in  truth,  this  authoress  is  so  good 
an  artist  that  her  ju^ement  of  her  own  characters  is  separate 
and  distinct  from  them,  and  we  may,  and  often  do,  find  our¬ 
selves  at  variance  with  it — praising  the  range  of  her  creative 
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power  at  the  expense  of  her  moral  discernment.  For  instance, 
in  the  matter  of  Cynthia,  Mrs.  Gaskell  evidently  thinks  it  a 
defect  in  Cynthia’s  nature  that  instinctively  and  automatically 
she  attracts  whatever  man  comes  near  her ;  it  is  impossible  for 
her  to  leave  them  unaware  of  her  charm.  Now  it  can  fairly 
be  argued  that  ladies  with  this  propensity  may  do  mischief 
once  in  a  way  without  meaning  it ;  but  it  can  be  answered 
not  less  fairly  that  they  increase  very  greatly  the  sum  of  harm- 
lers  human  pleasure ;  and  for  our  own  part,  not  even  for  the 
sake  of  Molly,  Cynthia’s  foil,  a  very  fresh,  loyal,  and  loveable 
little  person  also,  would  we  endorse  altogether  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
attitude  of  mild  recrimination  towards  Cynthia.  But,  in  truth, 
her  condemnation  comes  to  this — that  Cynthia  is  incapable  of 
inspiring  or  returning  a  serious  and  lasting  passion ;  and  that 
is,  when  you  come  to  think  of  it,  a  notable  standard  to  set 
before  the  jeune  fille. 

What  does  Mrs.  Gaskell  say  to  the  young  person  ?  ‘  My 
dear,  you  will  probably  fall  in  love,  you  ought  to  fall  in 
‘  love ;  if  so,  to  earn  my  respect,  you  must  fall  in  love  with 
‘a  vengeance.’  And,  upon  the  whole,  this  is  the  general 
attitude  of  the  English  novel,  no  less  certainly  than  it  is  the 
way  of  French  novelists  to  be  eternally  preoccupied  with 
finding  in  the  strength  of  passion  an  excuse  for  conduct  which 
society  condemns.  The  very  groundwork  of  the  English  novel 
consists  in  the  assumption  that  it  is  not  only  natural  but  com¬ 
mendable  for  a  young  girl  to  fall  head  over  ears  in  love  at  her 
own  discretion.  On  that  assumption  the  fabric  of  the  Institu¬ 
tion  is  built  up ;  and,  surveying  what  we  find  in  Mrs.  Gaskell’s 
eight  volumes,  we  are  at  first  inclined  to  pronounce  unhesitatingly 
in  favour  of  the  Institution  and,  by  consequence,  of  its  funda¬ 
mental  hypothesis.  We  are  inclined  to  say  :  Mrs.  Gaskell  (and 
greater  writers)  achieved  this  and  that  within  their  self-pre¬ 
scribed  limits ;  they  worked  the  Institution  virith  fidelity  to  its 
spirit,  and  in  doing  so  produced  works  of  real  art.  Why  should 
not  the  Institution  be  preserved  in  all  its  pristine  severity,  as 
by  general  consent  it  is  not  ?  It  seems  unnecessary  and  some¬ 
what  invidious  to  demonstrate  by  examples  how  far  the  average 
novel  of  to-day  diverges  from  the  restrictions  accepted,  say, 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell ;  but  obliquely  and  by  inference  the  matter 
will  have  to  be  illustrated  as  we  consider  the  case  which  the 
contemporary  novelist  would  probably  make  out  for  himself  or 
herself. 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  asked,  doubtless.  Who  is  to 
judge  of  transgression  ?  Admitting  as  part  of  your  canon  that 
the  English  novelist  is  to  write  only  what  every  girl  will  be  the 
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better  for  reading,  who  settles  what  that  is  ?  Mrs.  Gaskell  was 
denounced  when  she  wrote  ‘  Ruth  ’  for  sapping  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  morality.  Is  there  always  to  be  an  appeal  from  Mrs. 
Grundy  to  George  Sand,  and,  if  so,  who  is  the  contemporary 
equivalent  of  George  Sand  ?  And  should  these  arguments  be 
met  by  an  appeal  to  the  general  consensus  of  enlightened  opinion 
(which  undoubtedly  regarded  Mrs.  Gaskell  always  as  whole¬ 
some),  we  come  to  another  line  of  defence.  It  was  all  very  well 
for  Trollope  and  Mrs.  Gaskell,  for  Scott  and  Thackeray  and 
Dickens.  They  were  early  in  the  fields ;  their  fresh  hay  was 
mown,  their  clean  com  harvested,  long  ago ;  but  among  them 
they  made  a  pretty  thorough  pillage  of  whatever  suited  their 
limited  purpose.  What  use  in  gleaning  after  these  lusty 
gatherers  ?  If  you  accept,  as  Mrs.  Gaskell  did,  the  postulate 
that  a  novel  must  be  a  love  story,  with  its  corollary  that  it 
must  be  a  story  of  virtuous  love,  since  the  young  girl  is  to  be 
among  your  readers,  it  follows  in  practice  that  your  number 
of  possible  stories  affording  dramatic  situations  is  very  small; 
for,  accepting  the  moral  considerations  as  imperative,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  principles  of  art  have  to  be  considered,  and 
these  require  that  in  a  story  events  should  not  be  arbitrary 
happenings,  but  should  arise  with  a  strong  verisimilitude  out 
of  a  combination  of  the  characters  and  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  had  things  made  easy  for  her  by  a  laxer  standard  in 
this  respect,  and  she  quite  cheerfully  evolved  drama  by  the 
stagiest  devices.  In  truth,  if  one  comes  to  consider,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  she  only  achieves  drama  at  all  by  straining  either 
the  principles  of  the  Institution  or  the  principles  of  her  art. 

Take  examples.  In  ‘  Cousin  Phillis  ’  you  have  a  study  of 
the  strongest  passion,  admirable  because  achieved  without  the 
help  of  any  dramatic  incident ;  passion  is  rendered  without  the 
clash  of  conflict.  But  on  such  lines  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
construct  a  long  novel,  and  ‘  Cousin  Phillis  ’  is  only  a  brief 
idyll.  In  ‘  Mary  Barton  ’  and  ‘  North  and  South  ’  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  love  story  depends  on  wholly  improbable  occurrences. 
Nothing  could  be  more  flimsily  invented  than  the  encounter  of 
Margaret  Hale’s  brother  with  the  former  shipmate  who  wishes 
to  arrest  him  as  a  mutineer,  and  the  consequent  complication 
between  Margaret  and  her  lover,  Thornton,  who  takes  Mar¬ 
garet’s  brother  for  a  rival.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  need 
be  better  planned  than  the  arrangement  which  makes  Philip 
Hepburn  the  spectator  of  Kinraid’s  capture  by  the  press-gang, 
and  so  puts  into  his  hands  the  chance  to  make  Sylvia  credit 
that  her  chosen  lover  is  dead.  Out  of  this  incident  natural  and 
poignant  drama  arises  when  Kinraid  returns,  but  it  is  not  the 
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drama  of  virtuous  love.  More  poignant  still,  and  more  in¬ 
evitable  still,  is  that  other  moment  of  drama  when  Ruth  is 
forced  to  tell  her  beloved  child  that  he  is  illegitimate.  Yet 
here  again  one  feels  the  Institution  tottering.  It  can  be  argued, 
doubtless,  and  with  perfect  justice,  that  no  girl  can  be  the  worse 
for  reading  such  scenes ;  but  once  argument  on  this  line  begins, 
there  is  an  end  of  limitations.  Remember,  it  will  be  urged, 
Mrs.  Gaskell  was  under  no  such  pressure  of  competition  as 
the  unfortunate  writer  of  to-day,  and  even  without  imduly 
extending  her  freedom,  she  had  a  considerable  scope  of  choice. 
Yet  even  she  was  held  by  some  contemporaries  to  press  upon 
the  limits  of  the  permissible,  and  justified  herself,  or  was  justified, 
by  the  retort  that  girls  ought  to  face  such  matters  as  are  handled 
in  ‘  Ruth.’  To-day,  or  any  time  these  twenty  years,  since  novels 
have  begun  to  be  counted  by  the  ten  thousand,  is  it  any  wonder 
if  artists  are  impelled  by  the  craving  for  unhackneyed  themes 
to  strain  this  same  argument  in  their  own  favour  ? 

One  may  answer,  no  doubt,  that  many  things  are  natural 
which  are  not  therefore  justifiable ;  but,  after  all,  our  object 
here  is  not  so  much  to  sit  in  judgement  on  transgressors  as  to 
determine  how  far  what  we  have  called  the  Institution  of  the 
British  novel  has  been  modified,  and  how  far  soimd  public 
opinion  has  accepted  the  modifications  with  approval.  Take 
first  a  matter  in  which  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  doubtless  have  been 
severely  scrupulous.  Has  a  novelist  the  right  to  exploit  the 
field  of  theological  unrest?  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  probably 
convinced  to  the  last  degree  of  her  own  responsibilities,  and 
‘  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  ’  is  certainly  a  very  g<^  novel ;  but  is 
it  the  kind  of  novel  which  every  young  girl  would  be  the  better 
for  reading  ?  Evidently  two  answers  may  be  given.  The  first 
sharply  denies  the  proposition;  the  second  affirms  that  a  girl 
will  be  the  better  for  reading  an  account  discreetly  given  of 
perplexities  such  as  may  beset  herself  or  the  like  of  herself  in 
life.  In  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  day  the  first  answer  would  have  been 
practically  universal ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
novelists  themselves  have,  by  taking  the  law  into  their  own 
hands,  effected  that  change  in  public  feeling  which  is  evidenced 
by  the  existence  of  an  alternative  view  on  these  matters.  But 
we  are  not  sure  that  all  novelists  who  write  books  which  at 
least  the  old-fashioned  mothers  would  keep  from  their  daughters 
consider  that  the  mothers  are  wrong.  Mrs.  Ward  would  very 
probably  decline  to  consider  herself  as  wntingvirginiims  jmerisque. 
And  Mrs.  Ward,  except  in  rare  instances  (‘  Lady  Rose’s  Daughter  ’ 
is  one),  avoids  those  more  obvious  paths  which,  left  on  one  side 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell  and  her  contemporaries,  have  been  so  freely 
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trodden  of  late.  Given  the  assumption  that  a  girl  has  a  ri^ht 
to  her  opportunity  of  falling  violently  in  love — an  assumption 
which  is  not  admitted  by  the  Latin  races,  but  underlies  the 
whole  theory  of  English  life — the  older  novelists  have  considered 
in  pretty  nearly  all  possible  permutations  what  happens  (o)  when 
the  love  ends  in  marriage,  or,  (6)  when  it  ends  with  the  death 
of  one  or  other  of  the  lovers.  Other  writers  seeking  for  new 
ground  have  not  unnaturally  cast  their  eyes  about  on  life,  and 
have  persisted  in  envisaging  by  imagination  cases  of  which  life 
shows  many  striking  examples.  The  drama  of  sex  is  a  permanent 
obsession  to  mankind ;  and  just  as  one  may  argue  either  that 
Mrs.  Ward’s  novels  acquaint  young  persons  with  the  dangers 
possible  to  religious  beUef,  or  that  Mrs.  Ward  is  not  writing 
with  a  view  to  be  read  by  the  young,  so  a  large  casuistry  opens 
up  many  avenues  of  argument  leading  from  the  question  whether 
a  novelist  shall  treat  of  love  which  finds  itself  running  counter 
to  the  canons  of  accepted  morality.  For  instance,  the  novelist 
is  held  responsible  for  the  moral  effect  of  what  he  writes.  Does 
not  that  responsibility  become  positive  as  well  as  negative  ? 
Does  it  not  enjoin  that  he  shall  neglect  no  means  to  enforce  his 
lessons  ?  Why  not  demonstrate  by  examples  that  to  fly  out 
against  the  accepted  laws  in  matters  of  love  almost  inevitably 
causes  pain,  and  not  only  to  the  lovers  ?  If  it  be  answered 
that  tlus  cannot  be  done  without  premature  awakening  of 
interests  in  the  girl  reader,  the  novelist  may  either  declare 
solemnly — and  frequently  does  declare  solenmly — that  his  art 
has  a  message  to  deliver  which  is  important  for  grown  men 
and  women,  and  that  the  young  reader  must  either  be  warned 
off  or  must  take  the  chances.  Or  he  may  revert  to  the  moderate 
line  of  argiunent,  that  any  detail  of  life  which  is  relevant  to  the 
illustration  of  any  moral  truth  can  be  discussed  by  a  mother 
with  her  daughter  or  her  young  son,  and  that  even  the  un- 
cleanest  things  may  be  cleanly  handled. 

Into  these  two  classes  modem  novelists  will  be  found  generally 
to  range  thenxselves.  Some  few  observe  the  old  limitations; 
and  there  are,  of  course,  the  exceptional  men,  with  Mr.  Thomas 
Hardy  at  their  head,  who  do  not  want  to  make  anybody 
better  or  worse,  but  who  simply  put  down  pictures  of  life  as 
it  strikes  them.  If  there  is  a  theory  of  conduct  underlying 
Mr.  Hardy’s  novels,  it  is  not  apparent.  One  learns  from 
him  merely  to  believe  that  the  world  is  a  place  where  we 
walk  occasionally  with  our  heads  uplifted,  but  always  with 
our  feet  among  nets  and  pitfalls — a  devilish,  terrible,  en¬ 
snaring,  and  ugly  world.  But  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the 
novelist  has  inherited  from  the  moral  preoccupation  of  his 
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forerunners  an  instinctive  desire  to  conceive  of  his  work  as 
having  a  moral  piirpose.  Lucas  Malet  has  this  trait  as  strongly 
as  any  living  writer,  yet  in  her  most  remarkable  book,  ‘  Sir 
‘  Richard  Calmady,’  she  has  written  what  most  certainly  is  not 
fit  reading  for  girls.  There  is  no  mistaking — for  any  intelligent 
and  fair-minded  person — ^the  cleanness  of  intention  in  such  a 
book ;  and  it  may  be  plausibly  contended  that  the  things  in 
it  which  a  girl  ought  not  to  read  are  not  essential  to  the  book, 
and  in  reality  weaken  it.  But,  taking  it  as  it  stands,  there  is 
no  evading  the  conclusion  that  it  presumes  a  censorship  which 
in  most  households  has  ceased  to  exist.  And,  further,  there  is 
no  shirking  the  fact  that  the  license  which  such  a  writer  claims, 
and  in  our  opinion  claims  with  justice,  will  be  extended  to 
books  which  have  not  the  same  sanction  of  a  high  seriousness. 
A  novel  may  only  deal  in  hints  and  suggestions,  as,  for  example, 
when  a  pretty  girl  is  supposed  to  detail  with  an  artificial  artless¬ 
ness  the  various  advances  that  are  made  to  her  by  sundry 
gentlemen  at  a  country  house  ;  and  it  can  easily  be  argued  that 
the  result  is  by  no  means  so  ‘  shocking  ’  as  this  or  that  page  in 
Lucas  Malet,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  more  than  one  of  the  novelists 
who  write  without  Lucas  Malet’s  evident  exclusion  of  the  girl 
reader. 

We  may  siun  up  this  discussion  by  asking  the  question. 
If  Mrs.  Gaskell  were  living  and  writing  to-day,  how  would  her 
influence  be  cast  ?  It  has  been  seen  that  in  her  own  day  she 
tended  rather  to  widen  than  contract  the  permitted  sphere. 
To-day  she  would  enter  on  a  field  very  much  widened ;  she 
would  find,  in  fact,  her  girl  readers  accustomed  to  see  subjects 
handled  which  fifty  years  ago  were  ruled  out ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  she  would  not  still  incline  to  enlarge  the 
area  of  free  and  serious  discussion.  The  measure  of  what  is  per¬ 
missible  has  changed,  and  in  our  judgement  has  changed  for 
the  better,  since  the  standard  is  now  set  by  the  limits  of  what 
a  well-nurtured  girl  may  be  presumed  to  hear  without  any  loss 
of  that  true  and  virginal  delicacy  which  is  a  thing  very  different 
from  enforced  ignorance.  The  young  girl  of  to-day  does  things 
and  sees  things,  say,  in  works  of  charity,  from  which  her  fore¬ 
runner  fifty  years  ago  would  have  been  held  back  ;  and  to  that 
extent  the  trend  of  modem  fiction  has  been  towards  a  wise 
enlargement  of  scope.  But  we  may  be  absolutely  certain  of 
this  much — that  Mrs.  Gaskell  would  never  write  a  novel  which 
she  would  not  gladly  see  put  into  the  hands  of  any  yoimg  girl ; 
and  in  this  she  woidd  be  loyal  to  the  spirit  and  essence  of  the 
Institution  of  the  British  novel. 
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'  Art.  VII.— william  COBBETT. 

1.  CobbeU's  Political  Register.  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1807. 

2.  CohbetCs  Cottage  Economy.  Edinburgh  Review,  February 

1823. 

3.  William  Cobbett.  A  Biography.  By  Edward  Smith.  London : 

Samson,  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  1878. 

4.  William  Cobbett.  A  Study  of  his  Life  as  shown  in  his  Writings. 

By  E.  I.  Carlyle.  London  :  Constable,  1904. 

5.  Life  of  Francis  Place.  By  Graham  Wallas.  London : 

Ix)ngmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1898. 

6.  Cobbett' s  Advice  to  Young  Men.  (From  the  Edition  of  1829.) 

London  :  Henry  Frowde.  1906. 

Tj^XACTLY  a  century  ago,  in  July  1807,  the  Edinburgh  Review 
devoted  an  article  to  an  analysis  of  the  political  past  of 
William  Cobbett.  That  fact  alone  was  an  important  compli¬ 
ment  to  his  position.  Those  were  days  when  it  was  no  un¬ 
common  thing  for  men  to  change  their  opinions  or  their  party. 
The  great  issues  of  the  times,  grave  and  formidable  as  they 
were,  were  unusually  complicated  and  entangled.  There  were 
critical  questions  traversing  the  ordinary  lines  of  party  differ¬ 
ences.  The  war  enveloped  politics.  The  king’s  power  was  still 
a  permanent  cause  of  distraction,  confusion,  and  intrigue.  In 
such  an  atmosphere  there  was  nothing  surprising  or  unusual  in 
the  spectacle  of  politicians  renouncing  and  denouncing  opinions 
they  had  formerly  defended.  Still  less  was  such  conduct  sur¬ 
prising  in  the  case  of  journalists.  And  if  the  Edinburgh 
Review  thought  that  Cobbett’s  vicissitudes  and  changes  were 
worth  attention  and  study,  it  was  not  merely  because  these 
changes  had  been  unusually  violent  and  unsuually  conspicuous. 
It  was  rather  because  Cobbett  had  forced  his  way  by  the  sheer 
power  of  his  character  into  a  position  where  everything  that  he 
did  or  said  was  of  moment  and  importance  to  the  nation. 

‘  The  inconsistencies  and  apostacies  of  a  common  jounialist 
certainly  are  neither  so  rare  nor  of  such  importance  as  to  deserve 
any  notice  from  us.  But  Mr.  Cobbett  is  not  quite  a  common 
journalist ;  his  case  is  somewhat  peculiar.  He  has  more  influence 
we  believe  than  all  the  other  journalists  put  together ;  and  that 
influence  is  still  maintained,  in  a  good  degree,  by  the  force  of  his 
personal  character.  He  holds  a  high  tone  of  patriotism  and  inde¬ 
pendence  :  he  puts  his  name  to  all  his  publications ;  and  manfully 
invites  all  who  dissent  from  his  opinions  to  meet  him  in  the  fair 
field  of  public  disputation.’ 
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A  study  of  Cobbett’s  place  and  character  in  history  to-day 
is  concerned  with  Cobbett’s  various  career  for  other  reasons 
than  those  that  attracted  the  Edinburgh  Review  a  century 
ago  to  that  interesting  subject.  The  facts  of  his  career  have  to 
be  considered,  not  in  order  to  justify  or  to  condemn  his  incon¬ 
sistencies,  but  in  order  to  understand  his  opinions  and  his  views. 
In  all  his  inconsistencies,  as  we  shall  attempt  to  show,  there 
was  a  real  unity :  not  the  unity  that  he  claimed,  yet  not  a  irnity 
of  eccentricity  and  contentiousness  merely,  but  a  imity  of 
character.  In  the  case  of  the  great  majority  of  contemporary 
politicians  we  can  be  content  with  a  cursory  glance  at  their  youth 
and  education.  They  were  educated  at  the  same  schools  and 
the  same  universities  ;  they  were  brought  up  in  the  same  atmo¬ 
sphere  ;  they  breathed  the  same  prejudices ;  they  toyed  with 
the  same  literature ;  they  fought  each  other  with  the  same 
weapons.  Cobbett  springs  from  another  world.  He  has  other 
sympathies,  other  weapons,  other  prejudices,  other  beginnings, 
other  roots.  And  a  paper  which  aims  at  describing  justly  his 
unique  position  in  the  developement  of  politics,  distinguishing 
him  from  the  historical  parties  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
philosophers  and  radicals  on  the  other,  must  begin  by  setting 
out  the  facts  and  vicissitudes  of  his  romantic  career. 

William  Cobbett  was  bom  in  1762.  His  grandfather  was  a 
day  labourer ;  his  father  a  small  farmer  and  landlord  of  ‘  The 
‘  Jolly  Farmer  ’  at  Farnham.  Like  his  son  after  him,  George 
Cobbett  knew  how  to  wring  out  of  his  small  earnings  enough 
for  the  beginnings  of  an  education.  As  a  plough-boy  he  equipped 
himself  for  land  surveying.  William,  the  third  of  his  four  sons, 
took  after  him.  When  he  was  thirteen  his  imagination  was 
fired  by  the  stories  the  gardener  at  Farnham  told  him  of  the 
glories  of  Kew.  He  ran  away  from  home,  and  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  king’s  gardener  that  he  was  given  work  there. 
His  last  coppers  on  that  journey  were  spent  in  buying  Swift’s 
‘Tale  of  a  Tub.’  He  returned  to  his  native  village,  but  ran 
away  in  1782,  and  tried  imsuccessfully  to  enlist  as  a  sailor  at 
Spithead.  He  returned  to  the  plough,  but,  as  he  said,  he  was 
spoiled  for  a  farmer.  He  went  off  again,  and  this  time  his 
breach  with  his  old  village  life  was  final.  He  got  employment 
as  a  lawyer’s  clerk  (an  earthly  hell,  he  called  it),  and  escaped 
from  it  nine  months  later  by  enlisting  at  Chatham  into  the 
54th.  His  life  in  the  army,  which  last^  till  1791,  was  divided, 
after  a  preliminary  year  at  Chatham,  between  Nova  Scotia  and 
New  Brunswick.  He  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  he  was  Clerk  to  the  regiment  and  Sergeant- 
major.  His  success  he  attributed  to  his  orderly  and  methodical 
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habits,  his  strict  temperance,  and  that  determination  to  develope 
his  mind  which  flinched  from  no  privations.  It  is  dangerous  to 
begin  quoting  from  the  autobiography  of  a  remarkably  vivid 
writer  who  wrote  at  his  best  when  writing  about  himself ;  but 
there  is  one  picture  of  his  soldier’s  life  which  we  cannot  pass  by, 
for  it  is  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  his  style  and  his  temper : 

‘  To  buy  a  pen  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  was  compelled  to  forgo 
some  portion  of  food,  though  in  a  state  of  semi-starvation :  I 
no  moment  of  time  that  I  could  call  my  own  :  and  I  had  to  read 
and  to  write  amidst  the  talking,  laughing,  singing,  whistling  and 
brawling  of  at  least  half  a  score  of  the  most  thoughtless  of  men,  and 
that  too  in  the  hours  of  their  freedom  from  all  control. 

‘  Think  not  lightly  of  the  farthing  that  I  had  to  give  now  and 
then  for  ink,  pen  or  paper  !  That  farthing  was  alas  !  a  great  sum 
to  me  !  I  was  as  tall  as  I  am  now  :  I  had  great  health  and  great 
exereise.  The  whole  of  the  money  not  expended  for  us  at  market 
was  twopence  a  week  for  each  man.  I  remember,  and  well  I  may! 
that  upon  one  occasion  I,  after  all  absolutely  necessary  expenses, 
made  shift  to  have  a  halfpenny  in  reserve  which  I  had  destined 
for  the  purchase  of  a  red  herring  in  the  morning  ;  but  when  I  pulled 
off  my  clothes  at  night,  so  hungry  then  as  to  be  hardly  able  to 
endure  life,  I  found  that  I  had  Tost  my  halfpenny.  I  buried  my 
head  under  the  miserable  sheet  and  rug  and  cried  like  a  child.* 

During  the  years  he  spent  in  the  army  Cobbett  formed  a 
high  opinion  of  the  rank  and  file  and  a  poor  opinion  of  the 
officers.  He  said  afterwards  that  the  most  witty  man  he  had 
ever  known  was  a  private  soldier,  of  whom  he  used  to  think 
when  he  heard  people  repeat  the  profligate  sayings  of  Sheridan, 
and  heard  the  House  of  Commons  roaring  at  his  green-room 
trash.  He  described  how  his  blood  used  to  boil  at  the  indignities 
to  which  honest  men  had  to  submit  at  the  hands  of  ‘  some 
‘  worthless  and  stupid  sot  of  an  officer.’  But  he  soon  found  that 
indignities  were  not  the  worst  things  that  the  men  suffered; 
for  by  an  accident  he  came  upon  the  discovery  that  it  was  a 
regular  custom  for  the  Quarter-Master  to  keep  back  part  of 
their  provisions.  He  made  up  his  mind  to  expose  these  scandals, 
and  when  the  regiment  returned  to  Portsmouth  in  1791  he 
applied  for  and  received  his  discharge,  together  with  a  glowing 
testimonial  from  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  his  Major,  and  wrote 
to  the  Secretary  of  War,  Sir  George  Yonge,  bringing  charges 
against  certain  officers.  The  War  Office  put  all  kinds  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  delays  in  the  way  of  the  court-martial,  and  at  last 
it  began  to  dawn  on  Cobbett  that  the  peculation  he  meant  to 
expose  was  not,  as  he  had  supposed,  an  exceptional  irregularity, 
but  that  it  was  quite  common  in  the  army.  He  saw  at  last 
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that  if  the  court-martial  took  place,  the  oflficers  would  recover 
from  the  bite,  and  it  was  the  dog  that  would  die.  He  accordingly 
abandoned  his  prosecution  and  fled  to  France. 

Cohbett  spent  only  a  few  months  in  France,  but  he  spent 
those  few  months  to  good  purpose  in  learning  French.  In  the 
autumn,  ‘  on  the  outbreak  of  the  accursed  Revolution,’  he  left 
France  for  America,  where  he  started  to  earn  a  living  by  teaching 
English  to  French  refugees.  But  he  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
a  more  exciting  career.  Dr.  Priestley,  having  paid  in  Bir¬ 
mingham  the  penalty  of  his  enlightened  courage,  arrived  in 
New  York  amid  great  demonstrations,  and  Cobbett,  who,  like 
O’Connell,  never  shook  off  the  impression  of  the  disorder  of 
the  Revolution,  fell  on  the  radical  philosopher  with  a  savage 
pamphlet  in  which  he  proved  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
Priestley  must  have  the  mind  of  an  idiot  or  the  heart  of  a  Marat. 
This  pamphlet  put  Cobbett  at  once  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle 
raging  in  American  opinion  between  the  Federals,  who  were 
friendly  to  England,  and  the  Democrats,  who  were  as  warmly 
on  the  side  of  the  Revolution.  As  far  as  the  warfare  of  pam¬ 
phlets  went  Cobbett  turned  the  scales.  The  Democrats  could 
not  match  his  wit,  his  sarcasm,  his  graphic  and  pointed  invec¬ 
tive,  his  power  of  clever  and  sparkling  analysis  and  ridicule.  They 
tried  to  discredit  him  by  pointing  out  that  he  refused  to  be 
naturalised,  but  he  was  not  troubled  himself  with  any  delicate 
scruples,  and  for  the  next  five  years  he  threw  himself  into  the 
boisterous  controversies  of  the  two  American  parties  with  all 
the  indigenous  zeal  of  his  combative  nature.  His  first  pamphlet 
was  called  ‘  A  Bone  to  Gnaw  for  the  Democrats,’  and  he 
answered  an  unfavourable  review  of  it  with  ‘  A  Kick  for  a  Bite.’ 
Priestley,  Paine,  and  Franklin  were  the  victims  of  his  most 
savage  attacks  during  the  years  in  which  he  kept  all  America 
either  exasperated  or  delighted  by  his  imcompromising  and 
unscrupulous  invective.  In  1795  he  published  a  pamphlet  in 
defence  of  Washington’s  Treaty  with  America,  which  was  re¬ 
printed  in  London,  where  his  fame  was  growing  very  fast. 
But  his  life  in  America  was  diversified  by  other  incidents.  In 
1796  he  had  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  personal  quarrels — 
this  time  with  his  publisher,  Thomas  Bradford  (‘  that  lump  of 
‘tallow  streaked  with  lamp-black  ’).  The  same  year  he  set  up 
as  a  bookseller,  and  invited  the  violence  of  the  mob  by  dis¬ 
playing  a  portrait  of  George  III.  He  was  prosecuted  for  a 
hbel  on  the  King  of  Spain,  but  escaped.  He  was  less  fortunate 
in  the  case  of  a  libel  on  Rush,  a  quack  doctor  with  a  remedy 
for  yellow  fever,  whom  he  compared  to  Dr.  Sangrado  in  ‘  Gil 
‘Bias.’  Rush  got  five  thousand  dollars,  and  Cobbett,  who 
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retaliated  by  calling  his  new  periodical  ‘  The  Rushlight,’  did 
not  get  much  solid  comfort  out  of  his  little  joke,  for  the  paper 
died  after  four  numbers.  This  was  his  last  splash  before  re¬ 
turning  to  England.  In  June  1801  he  left  America,  and  after 
an  adventurous  voyage,  in  which  he  was  chased  by  a  French 
ship,  he  landed  in  Falmouth  in  the  following  month. 

Cobbett’s  return  to  his  native  country,  from  which  he  had 
slipped  away  nine  years  earlier  rather  than  face  the  risks  of  the 
court-martial  he  had  demanded,  was  one  of  the  great  momenta 
of  his  life.  Perhaps  he  was  never  happier  in  his  career.  It 
was  not  only  that  he  had  made  a  remarkable  reputation,  and 
that  ministers  courted  him,  and  that  he  felt  himself  a  real  and 
formidable  power.  The  patriotism  which  had  inspired  his 
malicious  attacks  on  the  American  Democrats  had  coloured  all 
his  memories  of  his  own  country,  and  he  returned,  not  to  the 
England  which  lives  in  the  vivid  and  poignant  realism  of  his 
‘  Rural  Rides,’  but  to  the  England  of  his  enchanted  dreams. 
He  was  to  grow  to  far  greater  influence  and  power,  but  the 
rest  of  his  days  were  overshadowed  by  a  hard  disillusionment. 

A  few  days  after  his  arrival  in  London  Cobbett  dined  with 
Windham  to  meet  Pitt  and  Canning.  Cobbett’s  comment  on 
the  occasion  was  characteristic.  ‘  It  was  but  natural  for  Pitt 
and  his  set  to  look  at  me  a  little,  to  see  what  they  could  make 
of  so  efficient  a  piece  of  shift.’  Pitt  was  gracious,  and  there 
seems  no  ground  for  the  charge  made  by  Bailing  and  Bulwer, 
and  repeated  by  Thorold  Rogers,  that  the  motive  of  Cobbett’s 
breach  with  Pitt  a  few  years  later  was  resentment  at  his  superior 
airs.  Cobbett  was  offered  something  more  substantial  than  the 
hospitality  of  Government.  He  was  offered  a  Government 
paper.  But  he  regarded  this  offer  as  an  invitation  to  put  him¬ 
self  in  the  toils  of  power,  and  he  refused,  preferring  to  start  an 
independent  paper  of  his  own.  He  called  it  ‘  Porcupine,’  in 
memory  of  his  American  days.  His  paper  was  cordial  to  the 
Government,  except  on  the  Catholic  question ;  for  at  this  point 
of  his  career  Cobbett  was  violently  Protestant,  and  he  borrowed, 
what  is  very  rare  with  him,  even  the  formulas  of  that  faction. 
But  it  needed  the  Peace  of  Amiens  to  rouse  Cobbett  to  his  old 
fury  : 

‘  While  we  retain  one  drop  of  true  British  blood  in  our  veins, 
we  shall  never  shake  hands  with  this  perfidious  and  sanguinary 
race,  much  less  shall  we  make  a  compromise  with  their  monkey-like 
manners  and  tiger-like  principles.’  ^ 

Such  had  been  the  language  of  the  prospectus  of  the  ‘  Porcu- 
‘  pine,’  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  when  the  hour  came  Cobbett 
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laid  about  him  with  such  power  and  wrath  that  the  mob  wrecked 
his  windows.  The  ‘  Porcupine  ’  was  a  failure,  but  in  1802 
Cobbett  started  with  help  from  Windham  the  ‘  Political  Register,’ 
which  lasted,  with  a  short  interruption  in  1827,  until  Jime 
1835.  There  were  changes  in  the  form  and  price  of  ‘  The 
‘  Register,’  but  throughout  its  career  it  was  a  new  and  strange 
power  in  England,  and  in  1817,  when  an  unstamped  edition 
was  printed  at  twopence,  its  circulation  rose  to  fifty  thousand 
a  week.  To  realise  its  importance  and  influence  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  groups  of  working  men  often  clubbed  together  to 
buy  a  copy,  which  was  read  aloud. 

it  was  very  early  in  his  career  as  editor  of  the  ‘  Political 
‘  Register  ’  that  Cobbett  came  into  collision  with  the  law.  In 
1803  he  published  some  admirable  criticisms  on  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  by  an  Irish  judge.  For  these  he  was  prosecuted.  The 
case  was  tried  before  Lord  Ellenborough.  Cobbett,  who  was 
convicted,  saved  himself  by  giving  up  his  contributor.  Mr. 
Carlyle  suggests  that  this  was  done  by  arrangement  with  the 
contributor,  especially  as  the  contributor  did  not  incur  any 
severe  consequences.  Mr.  Smith  is  much  less  thorough  in  his 
handling  of  a  question  which  Cobbett’s  biographer  ought  to 
have  been  careful  to  treat  carefully  and  thoroughly,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  Cobbett’s  later  adventures.  In  1804  Cobbett  be¬ 
came  a  supporter  of  the  Opposition,  and  published  some  vigorous 
attacks  on  Pitt.  A  happy  idea,  which  struck  him  at  the  time,  of 
publishing  pension  lists  in  the  ‘  Political  Register  ’  probably 
made  Pitt’s  opponents  as  well  as  his  friends  unconofortable. 
On  Pitt’s  death  in  1806,  Cobbett,  according  to  his  own  state¬ 
ment  many  years  later,  was  invited  by  Windham,  the  Secretary 
for  War,  to  become  his  Under- Secretary.  In  the  ‘  Political 
‘  Register  ’  of  November  8, 1806,  he  stated  that  he  told  Windham 
when  the  Government  was  being  formed  that  he  would  not 
accept  any  office  under  the  Government  as  long  as  he  lived. 
His  support  of  the  Whig  Government  did  not  last  long,  and  his 
own  personal  relations  with  Windham  came  to  a  melancholy 
end.  In  the  next  two  years  he  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
the  country  planting  and  developing  country  sports.  In  1807 
he  took  part  in  the  Westminster  election.  In  1808  he  began 
his  publication  of  State  trials,  and  in  the  next  year  he  had  his 
second  encounter  with  the  law.  The  cause  this  time  was  his 
indignant  article  on  the  flogging  of  Ely  militiamen  by  German 
cavalry.  He  was  tried  before  Ellenborough ;  he  made  a  bad 
defence,  and  was  found  guilty.  The  incident  that  followed  is 
carefully  and  judicially  discussed  by  Mr.  Carlyle.  It  is  clear 
that  Cobbett  seriously  thought  of  buying  his  escape  by  a  promise 
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to  silence  his  pen,  but  fortunately  the  negotiations  broke  down 
when  Wright,  his  assistant,  discovered  that  the  Government 
was  playing  with  its  formidable  prisoner.  Cobbett  accordingly 
went  to  prison  for  two  years,  but  the  rumours  of  the  meditated 
surrender  pursued  him  through  a  good  part  of  his  life.  When 
Cobbett — who  in  the  interval  had  had  a  bitter  quarrel  with 
Wright — came  out  of  prison  he  was  entertained  at  a  great 
dinner,  and  that  very  morning  a  letter  was  printed  in  the  ‘  Times  ’ 
accusing  him  of  making  advances  to  the  Government  in  order 
to  escape  his  sentence.  Cobbett  met  the  charge  with  a  direct 
denial,  but  in  January  1817  he  gave  rather  a  difierent  version. 

At  this  time  the  popularity  of  the  ‘  Register  ’  began  to 
decline.  The  clergy,  who  had  taken  it  in  a  good  deal,  resented 
his  defence  of  Eaton,  Paine’s  publisher  in  1812.  The  small 
landowners  resented  his  opposition  to  the  Com  Bill  of  1815. 
But  after  the  peace,  and  the  general  disappointment  when  it 
was  found  that  distress  survived  the  war,  Cobbett’s  opportunity 
returned.  He  went  on  pilgrimages  through  the  country  re¬ 
straining  the  violence  which  vented  itself  on  machinery,  and 
preaching  Parliamentary  Reform.  Thus  he  reached  the  work¬ 
men,  whom  no  journalism  had  hitherto  reached,  and  when  he 
brought  out  an  unstamped  edition  of  the  ‘  Register  ’  at  two¬ 
pence  he  had  at  once  a  tremendous  audience.  This  was  in  one 
i  sense  a  turning-point  in  his  life,  for  he  began  to  address  him¬ 

self  deliberately  to  workmen  and  labourers.  The  effect  of  his 
arguments  against  rioting  was  immediate : 

‘  Their  influence,’  said  Bamford,  ‘  was  speedily  visible  :  he  directed 
his  readers  to  the  true  cause  of  their  sufferings — misgovernment ; 
and  to  its  proper  corrective — parhamentary  reform.  Riots  soon 
became  scarce,  and  from  that  time  they  have  never  obtained  their 
ancient  vogue  with  the  labourers  of  this  country.’ 

Next  year  two  blows  were  struck  at  Cobbett.  One  of  them, 
the  creation  of  the  ‘  Anti-Cobbett,’  mattered  little  ;  but  the  sus¬ 
pension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  more  serious,  and  Cobbett 
decamped  to  America.  Sidmouth  made  some  sort  of  offer  to 
I  him,  but  he  was  prudent  enough  only  to  play  with  it  until  he 

got  out  of  the  country.  His  serious  financial  embarrassments 
were  a  further  reason  for  expediting  his  departure  as  soon  as 
departure  was  decided  on.  He  did  not  return  to  England  till 
1819,^but  in  the  interval  he  had  conceived  one  of  the  great 
ideas^of  his  life — the  education  of  those  ‘  against  whom  the 
1  ‘  boroughmongers  had  in  a  great  degree  closed  the  door  of 

‘learning.’  With  this  object  in  view  he  wrote  his  English 
Grammar,  which  had  a  great  and  instant  success.  In  1819  he 
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returned,  bringing  Paine’s  bones  with  him,  a  sort  of  melo¬ 
dramatic  atonement  for  the  scurrilous  Life  of  Paine  which  he 
had  published  in  1796.  In  May  of  that  year  his  chagrin  at  the 
release  of  Paine  from  a  French  prison  had  foimd  expression 
in  an  ode  containing  these  lines : 

‘  Tom  Paine  for  the  Devil  is  surely  a  match  : 

In  hanging  Old  England  he  cheated  Jack  Catch  ; 

In  France  (the  first  time  such  a  thing  had  been  seen) 

He  cheated  the  watchful  and  sharp  guillotine ; 

And  at  last,  to  the  sorrow  of  all  the  beholders, 

He  marched  out  of  hfe  with  his  head  on  his  shoulders.’ 

Cobbett  had  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  England  with 
his  strange  burden,  and  was  given  a  great  dinner  in  London. 
As  Burdett  had  already  quarrelled  with  him,  the  chair  was 
taken  by  Orator  Hunt.  Cobbett  was  at  this  time  in  great 
financial  difficulties,  and  he  tried  to  make  something  out  of  the 
sale  of  Paine’s  hair.  Next  year  he  stood  for  Coventry,  was 
beaten,  and  went  bankrupt. 

The  next  ten  years  were  his  great  literary  period.  Not  that 
they  were  absorbed  in  literature ;  his  life  was  full  of  incidents 
and  characteristic  incidents.  He  had  a  libel  action  against 
Wright.  He  formed  a  friendship  with  O’Connell,  which,  hke 
most  of  his  friendships,  ended  in  a  furious  quarrel.  He  fell 
out  with  Orator  Hunt.  He  went  to  a  dinner  in  Burdett’s 
honour  in  order  to  attack  him :  a  scene  of  which  Heine  has  left 
his  impression : 

‘While  I  translate  Cobbett’s  words,  the  man  himself  comes 
bodily  before  my  mind’s  eye  as  I  saw  him  at  that  uproarious  dinner 
at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  with  his  scolding  red  face  and  his 
radical  laugh,  in  which  venomous  hate  mingles  with  a  mocking  exul¬ 
tation  at  his  enemies’  surely  approaching  downfall.  He  is  a  chained 
house-dog  who  falls  with  equal  fury  on  everyone  whom  he  does  not 
know,  often  bites  the  calves  of  the  best  friend  you  have :  barks 
incessantly  and  just  because  of  the  incessantness  of  his  barking 
cannot  get  listened  to  even  when  he  barks  at  an  actual  thief  !  ’ 

He  stood  for  Preston  in  1826.  In  1830  he  was  prosecuted 
by  the  Whig  Government  on  a  charge  of  inciting  to  rick  burning. 
The  disagreement  of  the  jury  at  the  trial  and  his  chastisement 
of  the  Government  brought  political  prosecutions  to  an  end. 
But  during  those  years  he  wrote  his  Twelve  Sermons,  his 
‘  Cottage  Economy  ’  (praised  in  the  Edinburgh  Keview  of 
February  1823),  his  ‘  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in 
England  and  Ireland,’  his  ‘  Advice  to  Young  Men  ’  and  his 
‘  Rural  Rides.’  The  Reform  Bill  of  1832  admitted  him  at  last  to 
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the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  elected  for  Oldham  and 
characteristically  took  his  place  on  the  Front  Bench.  He  moved 
the  rejection  of  the  Address  and  the  substitution  of  one  of  his 
composition.  These  forcing  tactics  did  not  make  altogether  a 
favourable  impression,  and  when  Cobbett  went  on  after  to  move 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  should  be  removed  from  the  Privy  Council 
for  his  currency  legislature  in  1819,  he  only  foimd  five  sup¬ 
porters.  He  was  a  powerful  friend  to  Factory  legislation,  but 
his  energies  in  Parliament  were  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Malt  Tax  and  the  new  Poor  Law.  During  these  last  years  he 
visited  Ireland  and  published  his  ‘  Legacy  to  Labourers,’ 

‘  Legacy  to  Peel,’  ‘  Legacy  to  Parsons.’  In  January  1835  he  was 
re-elected  without  opposition  for  Oldham,  but  the  strain  of 
ParUamentary  life  was  already  telling  severely  on  him,  and  in 
Jime  his  life  of  fierce  and  indomitable  combat  went  out  in  a 
quiet  ending. 

The  thirty  years  during  which  Cobbett  was  the  centre  of 
the  great  conflicts  of  English  pohtics  were  among  the  most 
disastrous  years  in  the  history  of  England.  Those  disasters 
were  due  partly  to  terrible  mistakes  of  government ;  partly  to 
the  panics  and  prejudices  of  the  ruling  class ;  partly  to  the 
calamity  and  exactions  and  exhaustions  of  the  great  war; 
partly  to  the  sheer  incapacity  of  society,  as  society  was  then 
armed,  to  control  the  spontaneous  difficulties  of  an  industrial  and 
social  transformation.  For  England  was  passing  through  a 
revolution  in  which  sudden  towns  were  springing  into  existence, 
and  the  ancient  community  of  the  village  was  disappearing. 
If  there  had  been  no  war ;  if  there  had  been  no  terror  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  principles ;  if  there  had  been  no  crushing  burden  of 
debt  and  taxation;  if  there  had  been  no  epidemic  of  brutal 
punishments  and  repression,  that  problem  alone  would  have  been 
serious  enough  to  tax  the  wisest  statesmanship  England  has  ever 
enjoyed.  As  it  was,  this  searching  problem  was  complicated 
and  aggravated  by  all  the  disorders  and  confusions  of  bad 
government  and  demoralised  finance.  Behind  all  the  movements 
of  parties  and  politics  there  was  still  the  fatal  spell  of  the  king’s 
system  and  the  conspiracies  of  his  son.  The  refusal  of  Cathohc 
Emancipation  produced  a  sort  of  permanent  paralysis  in  politics. 
The  Government  was  in  the  hands  of  men  of  little  capacity, 
who  flew  readily  to  measures  of  force  and  tyranny.  Ail  that 
was  worst  in  Pitt’s  methods  and  government  had  settled  on 
successors  who  had  none  of  his  genius.  Parties  were  still  en¬ 
tangled  in  the  consequences  of  old  errors  and  cross  purposes 
which  disabled  the  Whigs  for  good  without  disabhng  the  Tories 
for  mischief.  Politics  were  invaded  at  great  and  momentous 
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emergencies  by  the  disreputable  controversies  of  the  Court,  and 
a  whole  nation,  of  which  a  great  part  was  passing  into  a  stagnant 
pauperism,  was  engrossed  for  months  together  in  the  vulgar  and 
frivolous  adventures  of  a  Queen  of  whom  the  kindest  thing  that 
could  be  said  was  that  she  was  less  worthless  than  the  ^ious 
man  who  was  her  enemy,  her  husband  and  her  king. 

In  these  morose  and  disheartening  conditions  there  were  not 
wanting  men  to  preach  reform.  There  were,  in  the  first  place, 
the  Whigs,  led  by  Grey,  embracing  also  pupils  of  Bentham 
like  Romilly,  resolute  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  fearless 
in  resisting  coercion,  and  striking  blows  from  time  to  time 
for  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  cautious  and  limited  in  aim 
and  horizon,  and  anxious  to  keep  very  much  apart  from  the 
radical  reformers,  whose  designs  and  whose  alliance  they  dreaded. 
There  were  again  purely  poUtical  reformers,  men  who  derived 
their  inspiration  from  the  great  prophets  of  the  Revolution,  the 
heirs  of  Paine  and  ThelwaU,  the  disciples  of  Godwin,  the  school 
of  abstract  rights  and  passionate  metaphysics.  We  get  a 
picture  of  the  type  in  Mark  Rutherford’s  ‘  Revolution  in  Tanner’s 
‘  Lane,’  of  outraged  and  ardent  men  who  cross  the  stage,  make 
a  few  fine  speeches  and  then  disappear,  leaving  little  more  than 
an  ineffectual  echo.  There  was  Place,  the  leader  of  Trade 
Unionism ;  there  was  Owen,  the  genius  of  Factory  Reform. 
Further,  in  1822  a  change  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  Canning  and  Peel  substituted  for  the  mere  violence  of 
Castlereagh  and  Eldon  a  policy  of  wise  reform  in  which  they 
received  great  help  from  the  Opposition.  In  a  different  category 
we  have  the  first  leader  of  the  Utilitarians,  the  great  master  of 
practical,  scientific,  empirical  reform,  who  of  all  the  men  of  his 
day  was  to  exercise  the  most  profound  influence  on  the  ultimate 
machinery  of  administration  and  government.  Bentham  was 
bom  fifteen  years  before  Cobbett  (whom  he  called  a  ‘  vile  rascal  ’ 
in  1812)  and  he  died  on  the  eve  of  the  Reform  Bill.  And  if 
Benham  stands  in  a  category  by  himself,  no  less  special  and 
individual  a  place  must  be  assigned  to  Cobbett. 

As  Cobbett  lived  to  be  seventy-three,  and  as  he  wrote  hard 
all  his  life,  and  as  the  power  of  his  captivating  style  has  given 
to  almost  every  line  he  wrote  an  interest  that  long  survived  its 
occasion,  there  are  many  different  points  of  view  from  which  his 
work  and  career  can  be  regarded.  It  would  be  interesting,  for 
example,  to  compare  him  with  the  humanitarians  and  philan¬ 
thropists  of  his  time.  Cobbett  so  far  bent  to  the  opinions  of  his 
constituents  as  to  agree  to  vote  for  the  abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  but  he  strongly  dishked  the  whole  agitation ;  he  could 
scarcely  hear  Wilberforce  mentioned  with  patience,  and  he  used 
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to  speak  of  Yorkshire  as  the  ‘  crack-brained  county  ’  because 
of  its  exertions  in  this  great  cause.  It  would  be  interesting 
again  to  discuss  Cobbett’s  financial  and  economic  opinions. 
Cobbett  traced  the  enclosures  and  the  elimination  of  the  small 
landowner  very  largely  to  the  paper  currency  as  well  as  to 
excessive  taxation.  He  was  strongly  opposed  not  only  to  an 
inconvertible  paper  currency  but  to  a  paper  currency  of  any 
kind.  He  threw  himself  into  this  campaign  with  great  ardour, 
and  he  showed  insight  as  well  as  skill  and  enterprise  in  con¬ 
ducting  it.  Considering  the  superficial  character  of  his  reason¬ 
ing,  he  was  remarkably  successful  and  happy.  But  we  do  not 
propose  to  follow  him  into  these  speculations.  He  will  not  take 
rank  as  an  original  or  profound  thinker  on  economics  in  the 
generation  of  Malthus  and  Ricardo,  Huskisson  and  Peel.  It  is 
more  interesting  to  examine  what  was  distinctive  and  original  in 
the  career  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

When  the  Edinburgh  Review  criticised  Cobbett  in  1807 
it  naturally  laid  great  stress  on  the  violence  with  which  he 
had  contradicted  his  earlier  opinions.  Those  contradictions 
were  so  violent  that,  if  one  wanted  to  pick  out  the  strongest 
and  bitterest  things  said  for  and  against  Pitt  and  his  opponents 
on  the  French  war,  the  simplest  method  would  be  to  turn  for 
both  to  Cobbett’s  writings.  Cobbett  praised  and  attacked 
both  parties  and  all  ministers  with  little  regard  to  an)rthing 
he  had  said  before.  His  fury  was  like  the  monsoon,  which  every¬ 
body  passing  through  office  had  to  suffer.  It  was  natural  that 
he  should  seem  to  many  at  the  time  fickle,  volatile  and  capricious. 
His  manners,  his  acrimony,  his  self-confidence,  all  helped  to 
give  a  look  of  personal  ambition  and  personal  pique  to  his 
escapades.  But  imdemeath  there  was  an  essential  unity. 
Quarrelsome  and  contentious  as  he  was,  changeable  and  arbitrary 
as  he  seemed,  he  had  throughout  a  public  and  disinterested 
object ;  and  that  object  was  constant  and  real.  What  dis¬ 
tinguished  Cobbett  was  that  he  saw  more  vividly  than  anybody 
else  what  was  happening  in  England :  how  the  England  in  which 
he  had  been  bom,  where  he  had  played  on  his  father’s  farm,  was 
changing  all  its  features ;  how  the  old  ways,  the  old  faces,  the  old 
charities  of  life  were  disappearing ;  how  the  new  England  which 
was  springing  up  was  an  England  imkind  and  inhospitable  to  the 
poor.  Cobbett  approached  politics,  not  from  the  study,  like 
Bentham ;  not  from  the  library,  like  Thelwall ;  not  from  the 
coimtry  house,  like  Liverpool ;  not  from  the  lawyer’s  chambers, 
like  Brougham,  but  from  the  farm,  and  the  old-fashioned,  small, 
independent  farm.  He  had  no  theories  of  politics,  no  complete 
catholic  philosophy,  no  great  animating  principles.  If  he  was  by 
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disposition  like  any  man  in  politics,  it  was  Windliain.  Alike  they 
hated  France  and  French  principles ;  alike  they  hated  theories 
and  discontents ;  alike  they  hated  the  rights  of  men  and  the 
rights  of  reason  ;  alike  they  loved  the  country,  country  gentlemen, 
country  pursuits  and  country  sports,  and  even,  as  their  critics  would 
have  said,  country  cruelties.  No  man  ever  loved  the  lanes  and 
hedges,  the  fields  and  commons  of  England  with  a  love  so  power¬ 
ful,  and  a  love  of  which  he  could  make  so  powerful  a  spell. 
All  the  time  that  Cobhett  was  battling  with  French  principles 
in  America  he  was  battling  for  the  England  of  his  dreams,  a 
loyal,  tranquil,  happy  England,  without  corruption,  without 
injustice,  without  tyranny.  He  thought  of  the  happy  villager 
still  keeping  alive  his  independence  with  the  help  of  the  commons. 
He  thought  of  the  country  gentlemen  leading  English  armies 
and  English  politics.  He  thought  of  the  king  as  a  kindly, 
benignant  patriot.  If  some  chance  had  snatched  him  from 
his  encounters  with  democratic  judges  or  quack  doctors  and 
put  him  under  Pitt’s  Treason  and  Sedition  Bills  it  would  have 
been  a  pretty  rude  awakening.  As  it  was,  he  persuaded  him¬ 
self  in  America  that  the  England  which  existed  across  the 
Atlantic  was  the  England  he  was  defending. 

Cobbett  had  not  been  long  in  England  before  he  saw  there 
was  something  wrong.  But  it  was  long  before  he  became  a 
Radical.  His  first  ideas  were  that  reform  of  the  army  and  reform 
of  finance  were  the  right  things  to  aim  at.  It  was  a  remark¬ 
able  trait  of  his  character  that  he  had  a  strangely  independent 
power  of  examining  facts.  Thus,  in  spite  of  all  his  pre¬ 
possessions,  he  dived  with  a  candid  mind  into  the  government 
of  Ireland,  and  exposed  with  an  equal  candour  the  abuses  and 
injustices  that  he  discovered  there.  The  same  candoxir  and 
thoroughness  marked  his  conversion  to  Parliamentary  Reform. 
He  began  by  attacking  Pitt,  both  for  the  Peace  of  Amiens  and  for 
his  financial  measures,  trying,  without  much  success,  to  show 
that  the  war  was  not  responsible  for  the  exhaustion  of  England. 
He  then  threw  himself  on  the  financial  irregularities  of  admini¬ 
stration  ;  making  special  play  of  course  with  the  Melville  Report. 
When  the  Whigs  came  in  he  wrote  a  series  of  letters  to  Windham 
on  the  subject  of  taxation  and  the  necessity  of  cutting  down 
places  and  pensions.  He  did  not  get  much  satisfaction,  and 
it  began  to  dawn  on  him  that  he  was  really  attacking,  not  the 
irregularities  due  to  persons,  but  the  vices  due  to  a  system. 
Thus  he  came  to  see  two  things  :  the  first,  that  he  must  address 
a  larger  audience  ;  the  second,  that  Parliament  itself  must  be 
reformed.  For  he  began  to  think  of  Parliament,  not  as  the 
ancient  landed  aristocracy  which  he  respected,  but  as  a  ring  of 
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stockjobbers,  loan-mongers,  placemen  and  pensioners,  whom 
he  described  as  ‘  the  thing.’  In  fact  there  happened  to  him 
precisely  what  happened  to  Bentham.  Bentham  was  not 
originally  a  Democrat  or  a  Radical.  What  he  really  wanted  was 
to  see  his  great  schemes  carried  out  by  an  English  Tiirgot.  But 
he  saw  with  a  sad  disenchantment  that  a  Government  constituted 
as  the  English  Government  was  constituted  would  never  carry 
out  those  schemes,  and  he  began  to  see  that  the  political  organisa¬ 
tion  of  society  had  a  most  profoimd  bearing  on  its  behaviour. 
The  result  was  that  ultimately  Bentham  is  found  side  by  side 
with  Burdett  demanding  universal  suffrage,  annual  parlia¬ 
ments,  and  vote  by  ballot.  By  a  curious  coincidence,  as  Leslie 
Stephen  points  out  in  his  great  study  of  the  Utilitarians, 
Bentham’s  assault  on  the  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man 
appeared  in  Dumont’s  French  version  at  the  very  time  that 
Bentham  was  accepting  its  practical  conclusions.  Nobody  would 
accuse  Bentham  of  a  guilty  inconsistency  for  accepting  as  a 
necessary  means  to  his  own  end  what  he  had  rejected  as  an  end 
in  itself.  Cobbett  went  through  the  same  process.  In  1802  he 
wrote  of  Burdett :  ‘  We  detest  and  loathe  Sir  Francis  Burdett : 
‘  we  would  trample  upon  him  for  his  false,  base  and  insolent 
‘  insinuations  respecting  his  and  our  sovereign.’  In  1807  he  was 
a  supporter  of  Burdett  at  the  Westminster  Election.  A  few 
years  later  he  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  cause  of  Parliamentary 
Reform,  preaching  it,  not  by  his  ‘  Register  ’  only,  but  by  vigorous 
pilgrimage  through  the  country.  Burdett  and  his  friends 
were  staunch  supporters  of  Parliamentary  Reform  as  a  law  of 
mechanical  Radicalism.  Cobbett  longed  for  it  because  he 
wanted  to  see  certain  concrete  abuses  cease.  He  started, 
not  from  the  rights  other  men  had  conceived,  but  from  the 
wrongs  he  saw  around  him. 

If  we  wanted  to  trace  the  aspirations  that  animate  all  Cobbett’s 
writings  and  reconcile  all  his  changes,  we  should  choose  a  single 
sentence  from  the  ‘  Political  Register  ’  of  August  1807  :  ‘  I  wish 
‘  to  see  the  poor  men  of  England  what  the  poor  men  of  England 
‘  were  when  I  was  a  boy.’  Let  us  add  to  this  a  longer  passage 
from  the  ‘  Political  Register  ’  of  1834  in  which  Cobbett  addresses 
Lord  Althorp : 

‘  Amongst  your  embarrassments  there  are  some  which  you 
and  a  reformed  Parliament  could  not  have  wholly  avoided.  You 
could  not  have  avoided  the  monstrous  weight  of  the  debt.  You 
found  it  created.  It  was  difficult  for  you  to  know  how  to  mitigate 
the  evil.  You  found  enormous,  unnatural,  anti-English,  and 
most  intolerably  burdensome  establishments ;  but  their  existence 
was  inseparable  from  that  of  the  debt.  You  found  one  half  of  the 
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community  living  in  idleness  upon  the  labour  and  the  penury  and 
the  half-starvation  of  the  other  half.  You  found  the  labourers 
of  England  become,  in  the  course  of  fifty  years,  rack-renters  of  their 
cottages,  instead  of  the  owners  of  them.  You  found  them  stripped 
of  the  clocks,  the  feather  beds,  the  Sunday  clothes,  the  silver  bucUes, 
which  were  their  common  possession  fifty  years  before.  You 
found  them,  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  their  poverty,  reckless, 
disobedient,  listless,  immoral,  dissolute  in  their  manners,  dis¬ 
respectful  in  their  deportment,  unskilful  in  their  business,  and 
every  way  deteriorated.  You  found  the  lands  of  England  all 
worse  cultivated  than  formerly  ;  some  of  them  not  half  cultivated  ; 
others  not  a  third  part ;  and  some  thrown  up  to  lie  fallow ;  andj 
which  ought  to  have  made  you  think  that  tranquillity  and  such  a 
state  of  things  were  utterly  incompatible,  you  found  that  this  want 
of  cultivation  arose  from  the  want  of  labour  upon  the  land,  while 
there  was  such  a  surplus  of  labourers  in  the  country  as  to  induce  you 
yourself  to  bring  into  Parliament  a  bill  (which  was  finally  passed) 
to  authorise  the  heads  of  parishes  to  raise  money  by  compulsion  upon 
the  parishes  for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  sending 
able-bodied  labourers  out  of  England.’ — November  8,  1834. 

These  two  passages  serve  very  well  to  illustrate  Cobbett’s 
intense  preoccupations.  He  was  living  through  a  time  of 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  a  race  ;  he  knew  it ;  his  vigorous 
and  masculine  English  nature  rebelled  against  it ;  his  warm 
heart,  the  heart  of  a  villager  who  had  shared  in  the  simple 
emotions  and  cares  of  this  threatened  race,  bled  for  the  miseries 
that  marked  that  decline.  His  Ufe  with  all  its  strange,  wild 
venom  and  passion  centred  round  it.  When  Cobbett  once 
thought  that  he  had  foimd  a  remedy  for  this  evil  he  thought  of 
nothing  else.  When  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  the  secret  he  gave  himself  up  to  it.  He  lived  for 
a  single  great  purpose. 

Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  Cobbett’s  own  con¬ 
crete  and  individual  remedies  for  the  state  of  things  that  he  saw 
around  him.  His  view  was  not  always  very  enlightened  or  just. 
Although  he  had  seen  the  demoralisation  produced  by  the  old 
Poor  Law,  he  was  a  bitter  opponent  of  any  proposal  to  introduce 
a  more  drastic  administration.  In  1807  Whitbread  brought  in 
a  comprehensive  Bill  which  was  to  estabhsh  parochial  schools 
and  to  equalise  counly  rates,  to  withdraw  the  fatal  subsidies 
to  wages,  to  start  a  people’s  bank,  and  to  introduce  some  of  the 
arrangements  and  precautions  that  were  carried  into  law  in 
1834.  At  that  time  Whitbread  told  the  House  of  Commons  one 
person  out  of  every  eight  in  England  was  receiving  poor  relief. 
Cobbett  attacked  the  scheme  bitterly,  partly  because  he  thought 
he  saw  in  it  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  hated  Malthus ;  partly 
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because  Whitbread  had  made  a  flattering  allusion  to  Scotland ; 
partly  on  the  dangerous  ground  that  to  interfere  with  these 
demoralising  subsidies  was  to  do  the  poor  an  ill  turn.  In  1834 
he  was  the  great  leader  of  the  attacks  on  the  new  Poor  Law,  but 
it  will  not  be  seriously  questioned  now  that  Lord  Althorp  was 
right  in  arguing  that  the  subsidies  kept  down  wages  and  that 
Place  took  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  interests  of  labour 
than  did  Cobbett.  There  was,  however,  one  great  economic  pro¬ 
cess  in  respect  of  which  Cobbett  showed  a  greater  grasp  of  the 
realities  than  his  contemporaries.  He  saw,  as  few  of  them  saw,  all 
that  was  involved  in  the  enclosures — enclosures  that  were  carried 
out  with  an  utter  disregard  of  all  interests  except  those  of  the 
landowner.  The  swamping  of  the  small  men  which  he  witnessed 
and  described  was  due  partly  to  those  enclosures,  partly  to  the 
pressure  of  taxation,  partly  to  the  fluctuations  of  prices,  partly 
to  that  very  system  of  reUef  from  rates  to  wages  which  Cobbett 
defended  against  the  Poor-Law  Commissioners,  for  under  that 
system  small  holders  had  to  help  to  pay  the  wage  bills  of  the 
large  farmers.  If  the  governing  classes  had  understood  what 
was  happening  as  clearly  as  Cobbett,  they  would  not  have 
adopted  his  remedies,  but  they  would  certainly  have  arrested 
some  of  the  mischief. 

But  the  great  interest  of  Cobbett’s  career  is  not  his  opinions 
but  his  actions.  Cobbett’s  fundamental  idea,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  to  rescue  the  poor.  To  do  that  he  began  by  attacking 
abuses.  But  he  then  saw  that  the  system  of  government  must 
be  changed.  He  therefore  set  to  work  to  give  the  poor  the 
power  to  act  for  themselves.  This  he  did,  not  in  the  name  of  any 
theory  or  preconceived  principle,  but  taught  by  his  failures.  And 
from  the  moment  that  he  took  up  Parliamentary  Reform,  the 
whole  scope  and  tone  of  the  agitation  changed.  He  could  give 
it  reality,  eloquence,  organisation  and  daring.  He  deliberately 
adapted  Ws  style  to  reach  his  audience.  The  temper,  vindictive 
and  bitter,  of  liis  writing,  if  due  partly  to  his  training  in  America, 
was  due  also  to  his  deliberate  desire  to  destroy  what  he  thought 
was  the  superstitious  esteem  enjoyed  by  the  ruling  classes. 
Historians  have  described  the  shock  which  was  given  to  the 
mind  of  Italy  by  the  French  methods  of  warfare  when  Charles 
VIII.  led  his  armies  into  her  plains,  and  fought  his  battles 
without  any  of  the  etiquette  or  polite  conventions  common 
among  the  condoUieri,  whose  amiable  habit  it  had  been  to  lift 
a  fallen  officer  to  his  feet.  That  was  the  land  of  effect  which 
Cobbett’s  methods  of  controversy  had  upon  contemporary 
politics.  Hazlitt  said  of  him  that  he  formed  a  fourth  estate  in 
ffimself. 
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It  is  interesting  to  see  the  impression  formed  of  him  by  Romilly 
in  1807: 

‘  That  all  public  men  are  corrupt,  and  that  the  true  interests 
of  the  country  are  disregarded  in  an  unceasing  struggle  between 
contending  factions  for  power  and  emolument,  is  an  opinion  spreading 
very  fast  through  the  country.  No  man  has  contributed  so  much 
and  so  successfully  to  propagate  this  opinion  as  C'obbett,  the  author 
of  a  weekly  political  paper,  which,  being  written  with  great  acute¬ 
ness,  and  with  great  energy  and  vigour  of  style,  has  obtained  a 
very  wide  circulation.  This  writer,  who  set  out  with  being  a  very 
zealous  supporter  of  Government,  and  a  furious  enemy  to  republi¬ 
canism,  now  every  day  maintains  opinions  which  manifestly  tend  to 
establish  the  wildest  democracy.  His  favourite  doctrine  is,  that 
no  man  in  place  should  be  eligible  to  Parliament.  He  does  not 
conceal  his  eager  expectation  of  an  approaching  revolution,  in 
which  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  hopes  himself  to  act  some  very 
conspicuous  part.  Although  his  opinions  on  most  important 
subjects  have  undergone  a  total  change,  yet  whatever  opinion  he 
entertains  he  advances  with  all  the  confidence  of  infallibility,  and 
without  regard  to  its  consequences.  He  is  an  enemy  to  all  foreign 
trade  except  the  slave-trade,  of  which  he  has  always  declared 
himself  the  champion.  He  has  again  and  again  recommended  a 
national  bankruptcy,  as  a  measure  the  most  expedient ;  and,  keeping 
in  view  these  great  objects,  and  that  revolution  which  he  expects, 
he  has  for  a  long  time  determined,  as  a  means  of  accomplishing  his 
object,  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  every  individual  who  has  ever 
taken  any  part  in  public  affairs.  This  he  endeavours  to  effectuate 
by  the  grossest  misrepresentations  of  their  actions  and  their  words. 
The  only  man  he  at  present  commends  is  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  the 
member  for  Westminster,  now  the  theme  of  his  most  exaggerated 
panegyric  but  once  the  object  of  his  bitterest  invectives.  But  this 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  is  only  an  instrument  whom  he  makes  use  of 
for  the  present ;  and  whose  reputation,  when  he  finds  it  no  longer 
subservient  to  his  designs,  he  will,  with  his  accustomed  arts,  destroy. 
Manjr  persons  suppose  that  this  man  has  no  object,  by  the  indis¬ 
criminate  attack  which  he  makes  on  all  parties,  but  to  increase  the 
sale  of  his  paper.  I  am  well  satisfied  that  he  has  much  higher  views. 
Windham,  from  personal  knowledge  of  tliis  vain  and  ambitious 
man,  has  formed,  I  am  told,  the  same  opinion  as  that  which  has 
been  with  me  the  result  of  reading  his  publications.  He  has  not 
mentioned  me  more  than  once  or  twice,  and  then  rather  with  praise 
than  censure :  the  horror,  therefore,  which  I  entertain  of  his  dis¬ 
position  and  designs  cannot  have  been  provoked  by  any  personal 
enmity.’ 

It  would  be  quite  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Cobbett’s  violence 
was  merely  vindictive  or  merely  egotistical.  He  was  not  simply 
a  more  violent  Burdett  or  a  more  aggressive  Hunt.  Mr.  WaUas 
says  of  Place,  in  his  admirable  ^biography,  that  ‘  his  whole 
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‘  temperament  was  opposed  to  the  loose-tongued  vituperation, 
‘  the  reckless  use  of  second-hand  facts,  the  appeals  to  every 
‘  form  of  unthinking  prejudice  which  were  the  tools  of  Cobbett’g 
‘trade.’  Put  in  this  form  the  description  is  a  little  unjust. 
These  things  were  his  tools,  but  they  were  not  his  only  tools. 
The  truth  was  that  Cobbett  went  outside  all  the  beaten  ways 
of  policy  and  method.  He  believed,  and  it  was  a  sincere  and 
disinterested  belief,  that  if  the  England  of  his  boyhood  was  not 
to  disappear,  he  had  to  shake  a  whole  system  of  life  and  thought, 
and  to  shake  it  by  his  own  personal  exertions.  He  wanted 
Parliamentary  Reform  not  as  a  philosophy  of  rights  but  as  an 
avalanche  of  power.  He  stood  to  the  English  poor  in  something 
like  the  relation  in  which  O’Connell  stood  to  the  Irish  Catholics. 
He  wanted  to  give  to  a  class  that  was  steadily  losing  what 
rights  it  had,  a  voice  and  a  representation,  but  he  saw  that 
political  rights  alone  would  not  achieve  its  freedom.  He  meant 
to  make  of  the  ‘  Political  Register  ’  an  engine  for  teaching  this 
class  not  only  its  rights  but  its  duties,  for  making  it  self-conscious, 
self-respecting  and  articulate.  And  he  did  this  by  a  great  and 
original  idea.  For  he  tried  to  overturn,  not  merely  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  upper  classes,  but  their  imposition  upon  Englnad  of 
their  history,  their  thought,  and  their  whole  way  of  looking  at 
life  and  society.  In  pursuit  of  this  object  he  took  their  various 
concrete  institutions — the  Universities,  the  Church,  the  Landed 
Power.  He  said  to  the  people  of  England  in  effect,  ‘  All  these  insti- 
‘  tutions  were  meant  to  befriend  you,  and  they  are  used  to 
oppress  you.’  For  whom  were  the  Universities  founded  and  by 
whom  are  they  used  ?  What  was  the  origin  of  tithes  and  how  are 
they  employed  ?  By  what  title  in  history  does  your  aristocracy 
own  its  great  estates,  and  how  is  it  observing  its  obligations  ? 
All  this  was  not  mere  random  revolutionary  rodomontade.  It 
was  a  deliberate  campaign  meant  to  inspire  the  poor  of  England 
with  a  sense  not  merely  of  the  rights  withheld  from  them,  but 
with  an  active  sense  of  their  share  in  the  country.  If  there 
were  appeals  to  unthinking  prejudice,  there  were  appeals  that 
were  founded  on  great  and  neglected  truths.  And  underneath 
it  all  was  Cobbett’s  great  anxiety  that  the  poor  should  not  be 
allowed  to  grow  accustomed  to  the  idea  of  their  dependence. 
They  must  realise  what  were  their  rights,  and  in  order  to  realise 
those  rights  they  must  not  accept  the  historical  perversions  of 
the  upper  classes.  *  •  v 

The  great  contempt  which  Cobbett  always  expressed  for  the 
Universities  belonged  naturally  to  this  iconoclastic  temper. 
A  passage  taken  from  his  ‘  Rural  Rides  ’  will  do  as  well  as  any 
other  as  an  illustration. 
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‘  Upon  beholding  the  masses  of  buildings,  at  Oxford,  devoted  to 
what  they  call  “  feorniny,”  I  could  not  help  reflecting  on  the  drones 
that  they  contain  and  the  wasps  they  send  forth !  However, 
malignant  as  some  are,  the  great  and  prevalent  characteristic  is 
folly,  emptiness  of  head,  want  of  talent,  and  one  half  of  the  fellows 
who  are  what  they  call  educated  here  are  unfit  to  be  clerks  in  a 
grocer’s  or  mercer’s  shop.  As  I  looked  up  at  what  they  call  Uni- 
tersity  HaU,  I  could  not  help  reflecting  that  what  I  had  written, 
even  since  I  left  Kensington  on  October  29,  would  produce  more 
effect  and  do  more  good  in  the  world  than  all  that  had  for  a  hundred 
years  been  written  by  all  the  members  of  this  University,  who  devour, 
perhaps,  not  less  than  a  million  founds  a  year,  arising  from  property, 
completely  at  the  disposal  of  the  “  great  Council  of  the  Nation  ”  ; 
and  I  could  not  help  exclaiming  to  myself :  “  Stand  forth,  ye  big- 
wigged,  ye  gloriously  feeding  Doctors  !  Stand  forth  ye  rich  of  that 
church  whose  poor  have  had  given  them  a  hundred  thousand  founds 
a  year,  not  out  of  your  riches,  but  out  of  the  taxes,  raised,  in  part, 
from  the  salt  of  the  labouring  man  !  Stand  forth,  face  me,  who  have, 
from  the  pen  of  my  leisure  hours,  sent  amongst  your  flocks  a  hundred 
thousand  sermons  in  ten  months  !  More  than  you  have  all  done 
for  the  last  half  century  !  ”  ’ 

There  is  more  in  all  this  derision  than  the  dash  and  elan  of 
a  self-educated  man  very  conscious  of  his  own  successes  and 
scornful  of  all  the  recognised  machinery  and  routine.  There  is 
the  definite  indignation  with  which  Cobbett  saw  the  Universities, 
steeped  in  sloth  and  selfishness,  devouring  the  substance  of  the 
poor. 

In  the  course  of  this  campaign  Cobbett  took  one  of  the  bravest 
steps  that  any  popular  journalist  ever  took.  He  rewrote  for  the 
English  poor  the  history  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  Those 
were  times  when  religious  animosity  ran  high,  and,  as  we  know 
from  the  brilhant  wit  of  Sydney  Smith,  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  courage  to  ask  for  the  smallest  measure  of  justice  to  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  Now  Cobbett  had  no  hostility  to  Pro¬ 
testantism  or  to  the  religion  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
remained  a  Churchman  to  the  end  of  his  days.  His  first  inter¬ 
ventions  in  politics  were  in  support  of  the  barbarous  intolerance 
of  the  ascendency  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland.  But  his  re¬ 
searches  convinced  him  that  the  establishment  of  Protestantism 
had  been  a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  poor.  Here,  he 
thought,  is  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  historical  truth 
has  j^en  poisoned  by  the  upper  classes.  It  is  they  who  have 
gained  from  the  great  usurpations  of  the  old  monasteries  that 
sheltered  the  poor,  and  when  they  tell  the  people  of  England  in 
their  schools  and  universities  that  Protestantism  brought 
freedom  and  truth  and  pure  doctrine,  they  know  very  well  that 
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it  brought  them  the  stolen  estates  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
estates  stolen  from  the  poor  as  well  as  from  the  Church.  Much 
that  Cobbett  said  in  his  History  was  false  ;  much  was  true.  But 
the  whole  design  was  stamped  with  his  courage,  his  power  of 
defying  prejudice,  his  large  and  catholic  conceptions  of  the 
forces  that  move  societies. 

Cobbett’s  ‘  Advice  to  Young  Men  ’  illustrates  another  of  his 
methods.  Of  all  the  books  he  wrote  the  ‘  Rural  Rides,’  which 
occupied  a  very  definite  place  in  his  scheme  of  propaganda,  is 
in  many  respects  the  most  moving  and  vivid.  But  in  some 
respects  his  ‘Advice  to  Young  Men’  is  the  most  interesting. 
Cobbett  liked  to  talk  about  himself,  and  nowhere  has  he  talkrf 
about  himself  with  greater  enjoyment  or  with  more  genuine 
emotion  or  in  narrative  more  buoyant  and  picturesque.  The  book 
is  full  of  graphic  touches  of  pride  and  memory.  At  first  sight  the 
book,  in  spite  of  many  fine  and  chivalrous  passages,  much  wit, 
humour,  and  generous  sense,  seems  full  also  of  a  singularly  narrow, 
hard,  unattractive  and  morose  virtue.  It  is  the  Bible  of  a  man 
who  has  got  on ;  a  sort  of  Samuel  Smiles.  It  preaches  the  art  of 
getting  on,  an  art  which  consists  in  thrift,  prudence,  self-re¬ 
straint,  abstinence  from  enslaving  tastes  and  comforts.  So 
far  is  the  doctrine  pushed  that  Cobbett  warns  his  readers  against 
‘  Tom  Jones  ’  and  Sheridan’s  plays,  in  which  he  finds  dissolute 
life  condoned  and  romanticised,  and  he  excludes  Shakespeare, 
and,  indeed,  all  poets,  because  they  flatter  birth  and  power. 
A  taste  for  music  he  thinks  a  sign  of  weakness.  But  perhaps  it 
is  in  his  advice  about  marriage  that  he  carries  his  worldly  prudence 
to  its  furthest  limits.  He  recommends  the  lover  to  look  out  for 
all  the  signs  of  industrious  habits ;  especially  a  quick  step,  quick 
pronunciation  and  quick  teeth. 

‘  Never  mind  the  pieces  of  needlework,  the  tambouring,  the  maps 
of  the  world  made  by  her  needle.  Get  to  see  her  at  work  upon  a 
mutton  chop  or  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  if  she  deal  quickly 
with  these  you  have  a  pretty  good  security  for  that  activity,  that 
stirring  industry  without  which  a  wife  is  a  burden  instead  of  being 
a  help.* 

This  part  of  the  book  gives  a  forbidding  picture  of  a  hard, 
censorious,  prudential  Puritanism.  But  the  book  was  written 
for  a  purpose.  Cobbett  wrote  his  ‘  English  Grammar  ’  because 
he  wanted  the  poor  to  be  educated.  He  wrote  his  ‘Rural 
‘  Rides  ’  because  he  wanted  them  to  know  whither  England  was 
drifting.  He  wrote  his  ‘  History  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  ’ 
because  he  wanted  to  upset  everything  in  life,  literature,  and 
society  that  seemed  to  support  the  power  of  the  governing  class 
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of  whose  integrity  and  whose  competence  he  had  despaired. 
He  wrote  his  ‘  Advice  to  Young  Men  ’  because  he  wanted  to 
arrest  the  habits  of  luxury  which  would  hasten  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  small  independent  villager.  At  the  back  of  his  mind 
there  was  one  thought :  ‘  If  England  is  to  be  saved,  we  must 
‘have  not  only  Parliamentary  Reform,  not  only  sweeping  re- 
‘  ductions  of  taxes,  not  only  revolutionary  finance,  but  in  every 
‘cottage  home  that  spirit  of  ambition  and  Spartan  hardihood 
‘  which  has  made  my  career  possible.’  And  Cobbett  was  never 
a  flatterer  of  the  class  he  meant  to  lead.  Just  as  O’Connell 
put  down  disorder  in  Ireland  by  the  power  of  his  personality,  so 
Cobbett  did  more  than  any  man  living,  as  his  enemies  admitted, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  Luddite  riots.  If  he  was  often  wrong,  if  he 
played  on  prejudices,  it  remains  true  that  he  was  a  demagogue 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  and  that  his  leadership,  whatever 
its  errors,  was  never  equivocal  or  inglorious.  There  was  never 
about  it  any  trace  of  a  ‘  servile  tenure.’ 

Mr.  Smith  asks  what  would  have  happened  if  Cobbett  had  gone 
into  Parliament  when  the  Whigs  offered  him  a  seat  in  1806 
instead  of  going  to  Parliament  in  1832.  It  is  difficult  to  answer 
the  question,  but  one  thing  can  be  said  with  confidence.  His 
place  was  outside  the  House  of  Commons.  His  gifts  and  his 
failings  alike  make  that  certain.  One  of  the  very  greatest  of 
Enghsh  prose  writers,  he  was  as  essentially  a  journalist  as  was 
Defoe.  He  moved  England  by  what  he  wrote ;  in  no  other 
capacity  had  he  anything  like  the  same  influence.  Many  men 
would  have  found,  like  Horne  Tooke,  a  great  opportimity  for 
distinguishing  themselves  when  they  were  prosecuted,  but 
nobody  can  pretend  that  Cobbett  cut  a  good  figme  at  his  trials. 
He  destroyed  all  the  great  impression  he  might  have  made, 
when  prosecuted  for  his  indignant  article  on  the  flogging  of  Ely 
mihtiamen  by  Hessian  mercenaries,  by  holding  the  language  of 
apology  and  extenuation.  He  came  in  like  a  lion  and  went  out 
like  a  lamb.  That  spectacle  was  fatal  to  his  chances  of  a  verdict 
and  very  damaging  to  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  courage.  Then, 
again,  the  very  qualities  that  made  Cobbett  a  great  personality 
in  journalism  made  him  an  impossible  colleague  in  deliberation 
and  action.  No  man  ever  bickered  so  reaffily,  so  frequently 
and  so  noisily.  Wright,  Burdett,  Pauli,  Orator  Hunt,  O’Connell — 
they  all  fell  out  with  him,  and  we  may  almost  say  that  to  know 
Cobbett  was  to  quarrel  with  him.  Place  could  never  speak  of 
him  except  as  the  ‘  impudent  mountebank  ’  or  the  ‘  unprincipled 
cowardly  bully.’  His  power,  again,  was  largely  due  to  two 
quahties  of  which  neither  is  conducive  to  pleasant  or  con¬ 
siderate  comradeship  in  the  House  of  Commons.  One  was  his 
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supreme  self-confidence;  the  other,  his  belief  that  government 
was  a  much  simpler  matter  than  it  was.  No  man  ever 
splashed  so  much  injustice  on  the  characters  and  reputations 
of  statesmen ;  but  it  was  not  mere  malice,  for  Cobbett  reaUy 
believed  what  he  wrote  and  he  was  quite  unable  to  make  any 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  and  entanglements  of  affairs. 
Cobbett  never  had  a  philosophy,  but  he  always  had  a  policy. 
He  stands  apart  from  the  great  spiritual  impulse  of  politics.  His 
passion  was  no  catholic  horror  of  wrong  and  oppression,  no 
vagabond  philanthropy,  no  vision  of  universal  justice :  it  was 
essentially  native,  redolent  of  the  soil,  the  history,  the  troubles,  the 
pleasures,  the  sports  of  England.  He  was  a  great  Tribune  of  the 
Poor,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  wild  excesses,  his  bitter  and  often 
unjust  maledictions,  his  rancour,  his  brawls,  his  raw  judgments, 
his  crude  dogmatism,  he  had  a  great  and  a  spacious  conception 
of  the  politics  of  his  country.  In  everything  that  he  did  and 
wrote  he  set  himself,  by  every  means  that  could  bring  him  into 
touch  with  the  imagination  of  the  people,  to  arrest  the  im¬ 
poverishment  of  a  race  and  to  dethrone  the  fatal  doctrine  that 
the  rich  could  be  trusted  to  act  for  the  poor. 
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Art.  VIII.— IRISH  PARLIAMENTARY  ANTIQUITIES. 

1.  TIte  Irish  Parliament,  1775.  From  an  ofl&cial  and  contempo¬ 

rary  Manuscript.  Edited  by  William  Hunt,  M.A.,  D.Litt., 

President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society.  London : 

Longmans.  1907. 

2.  The  Closing  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  By  John  Roche  Ardill, 

LL.D.  Dublin  :  Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co.,  Ltd.  1907. 

3.  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  Vol.  XXV.  Dublin  : 

Hodges,  Figgis  &  Co. ;  London  :  Williams  &  Norgate.  1905. 

^The  continued  appearance  of  such  works  as  those  for  which 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Historical  Society  and  Dr. 
Ardill  are  respectively  responsible  testifies  to  the  perennial 
interest  of  the  reading  public  in  certain  too  famihar  aspects  of 
Irish  parUamentary  history.  The  seamy  side  of  Irish  politics 
has  always  exercised  an  unwholesome  attraction  for  those  who 
know  only  a  httle  about  them ;  and  we  have  always  thought 
it  unfortunate  that  unedifying  details  about  bribery  and  cor¬ 
ruption  should  be  dealt  with  at  such  disproportionate  length 
in  most  books  about  the  Irish  Parhament.  No  candid 
student  of  the  facts  is  hkely  to  contend  that  corruption  and 
bribery  did  not  exist,  and  that  to  a  deplorable  extent,  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  or  to  deny  that  the  Union  was  in  a  large  degree 
carried  by  those  unsavoury  methods.  But  the  Union  was  far 
from  being  the  only  measure  to  which  such  methods  were  applied. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unhistorical  than  to  represent  the  Irish 
Parliament,  as  is  so  commonly  done,  as  an  assembly  of  spotless 
purity  and  perfection,  tempted  to  its  fall  by  the  arts  of  evil- 
minded  or  cynical  intriguers.  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus 
is  true  of  institutions  as  well  as  of  individuals ;  and,  granting 
everjrthing  that  patriotic  indignation  can  charge  against  Pitt 
and  Castlereagh,  it  remains  true  that  the  means  they  employed 
could  only  have  been  employed  successfully,  and  on  the  colossal 
scale  which  success  required,  in  an  assembly  to  which  those 
means  were  already  famihar.  Castlereagh  knew  his  men,  and 
knew,  too,  the  history  of  the  institution  which  Pitt  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  abolish  as  a  danger  to  the  State.  He  knew  that  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons  had  throughout  the  eighteenth  centu  'y 
been  the  creature  of  those  arts  of  management  upon  which  in 
England  such  ministers  as  Newcastle  and  Bute  had  been  wont  to 
depend  for  their  majorities.  And  he  knew  too  that  the  very 
assembly  which  had  extorted  legislative  independence  from  the 
weakness  of  England  was  itself  a  legislature  which,  even  in  the 
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eighteenth  century,  might  have  claimed  a  bad  eminence  as 
perhaps  the  most  corrupt  in  a  series  of  parliaments  in  which, 
in  so  far  at  least  as  corruption  consists  in  bartering  poUtical 
support  for  titles,  pensions  and  patronage,  there  was  scarcely 
a  member  who  was  not  corrupt.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  Dr.  Hunt’s  volume  is  that  it  demonstrates  in  the  most 
conclusive  fashion  that  the  Parliament  of  1776,  that  Parliament 
which  voted  Grattan’s  declaration  of  independence,  contained 
just  as  large  an  element  of  corrupt  and  corruptible  members  as 
the  ParUament  which  voted  for  the  Union.  Sir  John  Blaquiere’s 
list  was  drawn  up  in  the  last  year  of  the  Parliament  of  1768 
to  1776,  and  (though  the  editor  does  not  say  so)  was  drawn 
up  largely  with  an  eye  to  the  general  election  which  in  1775, 
under  the  operation  of  the  Octennial  Act,  was  known  to  be 
rapidly  approaching.  Of  the  names  included  in  the  venal 
catalogue  printed  by  Dr.  Hunt,  more  than  half  were  returned 
to  the  new  House  of  Commons  elected  under  Lord  Harcourt’s 
management ;  and  of  those  who  were  not  so  returned  not  a  few 
were  omitted  only  because  the  patrons  of  the  pocket  boroughs 
were  no  longer  satisfied  of  the  readiness  of  their  nominees  to 
vote  as  ministers  desired.  That  Grattan  was  able  to  wring  the 
vote  which  won  the  shortlived  independence  of  his  legislature 
from  a  House  of  Conunons  predominantly  composed  of  place¬ 
men,  pensioners  and  aspirants  for  honours  and  decorations,  is 
evidence,  not  that  the  unbribed  intellect  of  Ireland  was  on  the 
side  of  liberty  or  of  patriotism,  but  that  those  who  were  corrupt 
enough  to  bargain  for  their  votes  were,  like  most  parties  to  a 
dishonest  transaction,  base  enough  not  to  carry  out  their  bargain. 
The  tnith  is,  however,  that  the  corruption  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment  both  before  and  during  the  period  of  independence  was  no 
greater  and  no  less  than  the  corruption  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Parliaments  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  part  of  a  recognised 
system,  of  a  code  of  honour  or  dishonour  which  was  eminently 
characteristic  of  the  laxity  of  the  age.  That  morality  had 
nothing  to  do  with  politics  was  a  recognised  maxim,  and 
there  was  not  even  a  social  convention  to  condemn  the  non¬ 
performance  of  a  corrupt  contract.  To  be  driven  to  the  poll 
by  the  canvassers  of  the  candidate  for  whom  you  are  not  going 
to  vote  is  one  of  the  joyous  triumphs  of  a  modern  elector ;  to 
vote  against  the  Government  which  paid  you  to  support  it  was 
the  corresponding  delight  of  an  eighteenth  century  member.  In 
Ireland  fashions  are  apt  to  be  introduced  a  little  later  than  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  to  last  proportionately  longer.  What 
happened  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  of  George  III.  was  no 
more  than  what  men  had  been  familiar  with  in  the  English 
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House  of  George  I.  and  George  II.  As  Macaulay  wrote  in  a 
passage  which  Dr.  Ardill  aptly  cites,  ‘  The  Whig  Ministries  of 
‘  George  the  First  and  George  the  Second  were  compelled  to  reduce 
‘corruption  to  a  system,  and  to  practise  it  on  a  gigantic  scale.’ 
The  Irish  ministers  of  George  III.  were  compelled  to  do  exactly 
the  same.  That  is  the  real  explanation  of  Castlereagh’s  resort 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  methods  which  were 
a  famiUar  necessity  to  every  English  minister  a  generation  before 
his  time.  That  bribery  had  gone  out  of  fashion  in  England 
earUer  than  in  Ireland  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  historians 
writing  more  than  a  century  after  the  event  should  affect  a 
virtuous  indignation  in  the  one  case  while  treating  it  as  a  matter 
of  course  in  the  other. 

Far  more  instructive  in  our  judgement,  and  certainly  of 
fresher  interest  than  the  curiosities  of  corruption,  are  such 
illustrations  of  the  early  history  of  parliamentary  institutions 
in  Ireland  as  those  which  have  recently  been  published  in  the 
‘Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.’  Much  as  has  been 
written  about  the  Irish  Parliament  in  its  final  stages,  but  little 
has  been  done  either  to  elucidate  its  origin  or  to  follow  its  con¬ 
stitutional  developement,  as  revealed  in  such  information  as  has 
come  down  to  us  concerning  its  early  constitution  and  its  formal 
procedure.  By  what  gradual  steps  the  Parliament  of  Ireland 
was  modelled  to  the  form  in  which  it  is  familiar  to  us,  by  what 
influence  the  House  at  College  Green  came  to  be  the  appropriate 
area  for  the  majestic  eloquence  of  Flood  and  Grattan,  and  what 
were  the  views  entertained  prior  to  the  eighteenth  century  of 
the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  independence  of  the  Irish  legisla¬ 
ture  by  the  celebrated  Act  of  Sir  Edward  Poymings,  seem  to  us 
questions  quite  as  important  as  the  more  scandalous  topics  of 
bribery  and  corruption.  Though  nothing  can  be  more  out  of 
place  in  a  serious  historical  work  or  more  destructive  to  the  true 
philosophy  of  history  than  the  pedantry  which  is  the  besetting 
sin  of  the  antiquary,  the  historian  has  often  much  to  learn 
from  Dr.  Dryasdust.  This  is  true  of  almost  every  variety  of 
history,  other  than  contemporary  history ;  but  it  is  especially 
true  of  constitutional  history.  Perhaps  there  is  no  department 
of  human  progress  in  which  the  continuity  of  the  present  with 
the  past  is  more  plainly  exhibited  than  in  the  story  of  the  develope¬ 
ment  of  political  institutions.  Nowhere  certainly  has  the  magic 
power  of  form  and  ceremony,  or  the  governing  force  of  precedent, 
exerted  a  more  striking  influence  on  the  coiurse  of  affairs  than  in 
the  evolution  of  our  parliamentary  system.  Of  the  power  which 
the  necessity  for  deferring  to  the  unwritten  code  of  parliamentary 
I»actice  can  exercise  over  even  the  most  zealous  reformers,  the 
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liistory  of  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  almost  every  stage 
of  its  progress,  offers  countless  examples ;  while  the  mysterious 
majesty  that  dwells  in  the  exterior  symbols  of  authority,  even 
in  moments  of  revolutionary  triumph,  never  received  a  truer 
homage  than  was  impUed  in  Oliver  Cromwell’s  masterful  con* 
tempt  for  the  bauble  of  the  mace.  And  as  there  is  no  more 
instructive  guide  to  the  study  of  a  constitutional  system  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  origin,  meaning  and  gradual  developement  of 
the  forms  and  ceremonies  which  have  grown  with  its  growth 
and  strengthened  with  its  strength,  so  there  is  no  surer  key  to 
the  correct  apprehension  of  purely  parhamentary  history  than 
a  knowledge  of  early  parliamentary  forms.  Of  the  value  of  this 
aspect  of  historical  research  an  admirable  example  is  given  in 
Bishop  Stubbs’s  great  work  on  ‘  The  Constitutional  History  of 
‘  England,’  in  that  illuminating  chapter  entitled  ‘  Parliamentary 
‘  Antiquities  ’  in  which  the  historian  has  sought  to  realise  the 
character  of  the  mediaeval  Parliament  of  England  in  what  he 
calls  its  formal  aspects.  By  describing  the  method  of  summoning, 
choosing  and  assembling  the  members  ;  by  tracing  the  legislative 
processes  of  initiation,  discussion  and  enactments;  by  ex¬ 
amining  the  time,  place,  and  mode  of  summons  at,  for,  and  by 
which  Parliament  was  assembled;  and  by  investigating  such 
matters  of  constitutional  form  and  usage  as  the  arrangement 
of  the  two  Houses,  their  rules  for  transacting  business,  and  the 
forms  employed  for  prorogation  and  dissolution;  the  historian 
of  the  ‘  Constitutional  History  of  England  ’  has  thrown  a  flood  of 
clear  light  upon  many  of  the  larger  problems  involved  in  his 
inquiry.  Of  the  relevance  of  such  formal  matters  to  any  fruitful 
discussion  of  the  growth  of  the  EngUsh  Constitution  no  student 
of  the  history  of  institutions  is  likely  to  entertain  a  doubt ;  and 
their  importance  in  relation  to  the  developement  of  the  legislative 
powers  of  the  Irish  Parliament  is  equally  self-evident. 

In  the  papers  cited  above  on  the  Tudor  Parliaments  of  Ireland 
an  endeavour  has  been  made  to  apply  to  the  Irish  Constitution  the 
methods  employed  by  Dr.  Stubbs  in  the  chapter  just  referred  to. 
The  materials  for  such  an  endeavour  are  of  course  very  much  fewer 
in  the  case  of  the  Irish  than  in  that  of  the  English  Houses  of 
Parhament ;  the  records  of  Irish  political  institutions  in  early 
times  being  vastly  less  numerous  and  much  more  imperfect  than 
those  available  for  Great  Britain.  Enough,  however,  exists  to 
justify  the  attempt  to  realise  at  least  some  features  of  the 
‘  formal  aspect  ’  of  an  Irish  Parliament.  And  of  the  available 
materials  not  the  least  interesting  are  those  which  have  been 
collected  in  the  papers  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  in  which 
not  only  is  an  attempt  made  to  draw  certain  conclusions  con- 
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cerning  the  composition  and  procedure  of  the  Tudor  Parliaments 
in  Ireland,  but  some  of  the  evidence  on  which  these  conclusions 
are  based  is  for  the  first  time  printed. 

The  writers  who  have  dwelt  most  fully  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  legislative  system  which  the  Union  superseded  have 
made  but  little  attempt  to  trace  the  successive  stages  in  its 
developement.  They  have  paid  practically  no  attention  either 
to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Irish  Parliament  in  general  or  to  the 
procedure  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  in  particular ;  not¬ 
withstanding  that  the  consideration  of  the  formal  aspect  of  the 
Irish  legislature  has  been  the  professed  object  of  more  than  one 
writer.  That  these  historians  should  have  neglected  this  part 
of  their  functions  is,  however,  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  in 
view  of  the  poverty  of  the  materials  available  in  their  time. 
The  earliest  printed  Journals  of  the  Irish  Parliament  only 
commence  with  the  year  1634  ;  and  of  the  difiiculty  of  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  constitutional  forms  of  the  pre-Stuart  period  no  better 
illustration  need  be  asked  than  the  fact  that  Sir  John  Davis, 
whose  business  it  was,  as  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  of  1613, 
to  examine  into  the  procedure  of  an  assembly  which  had  then 
been  in  abeyance  for  a  generation,  found  it  practically  impos¬ 
sible,  after  the  most  diligent  inquiry,  to  arrive  at  the  facts. 
Those  writers  who  have  essayed  even  a  portion  of  the  task 
which  baffled  Davis  have  not  proceeded  very  far  in  their 
inquiry.  Thus  William  Lynch,  in  his  ‘  View  of  the  Legal  Institu- 
‘  tions.  Honorary  Hereditary  Offices,  and  Feudal  Baronies  of 
‘  Ireland,’  has  discussed  with  much  learning  and  acuteness  the 
character  of  the  legislative  institutions  introduced  into  Ireland 
by  its  earliest  Plantagenet  rulers.  But  though  he  has  thrown 
a  good  deal  of  light  on  the  constitution  of  those  early  councils 
and  assemblies  of  the  great  men  of  the  realm  which  for  want 
of  a  better  name  have  been  given  the  title  of  Parliaments, 
however  widely  they  may  and  must  have  differed  both  in  their 
constitution  and  their  powers  from  what  we  now  call  by  that 
name,  he  has  confined  himself  to  one,  and  that  a  very  limited, 
branch  of  his  inquiry.  The  value  of  Lynch’s  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  subject  lies  in  his  careful  examination  of 
the  earliest  Parliamentary  Writs  of  Summons,  of  which  many 
are  extant  in  ancient  Close  and  Patent  Rolls  of  the  Plantagenet 
era.  But  neither  he  nor  Sir  William  Betham,  whose  work  on 
‘  The  Origin  and  History  of  the  Constitution  of  England  and  the 
‘  Early  Parliaments  of  Ireland  ’  deals  with  the  earlier  councils 
and  Parliaments,  has  carried  the  inquiry  down  to  modern  times. 
Betham’s  investigation  closes  with  the  reign  of  Richard  III., 
and  Lynch’s  barely  touches  upon  the  Tudor  period.  The  same 
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remark  is  true  of  Monck  Mason’s  ‘  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  and 
‘  Constitutions  of  Parliaments  in  Ireland,’  a  work  which,  hke  the 
two  first  mentioned,  was  written  early  in  the  last  century, 
and  is  mainly  intended  to  rebut  the  evidence  adduced  by  Sir  John 
Davis,  in  his  well-known  book,  to  show  that  there  was  no  separate 
Parliament  for  Ireland  for  140  years  from  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
Nor  is  the  student  likely  to  be  greatly  assisted  in  this  inquiry  by 
an  eighteenth  century  work  which  at  first  sight  might  appear  to 
offer  a  fuller  contribution  to  the  literature  of  his  subject.  Vis¬ 
count  Mountmorres’s  ‘  History  of  the  Principal  Transactions  of 
‘  the  Irish  Parliament  from  1634  to  1666  ’  is  little  more  than  an 
analysis  of  the  earliest  printed  Journals.  And  though  it  is  pre¬ 
faced  by  a  ‘  Preliminary  Discourse  of  the  Ancient  Parliament 
‘of  that  kingdom,’  the  latter  is  itself  little  more  than  a  reprint  of 
John  Hooker’s  account  of  the  ‘  Order  and  Usage  how  to  keep  a 
‘  Parliament  in  England,’  which  was  compiled  by  the  author  for 
the  guidance  of  the  Irish  Parliament  of  1569,  and  was  first 
printed  in  the  Irish  portion  of  Holinshed’s  ‘  C^onicle.’  More 
useful  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  student  of  Irish  Parlia¬ 
mentary  antiquities  than  any  of  the  works  we  have  enumerated 
is  Hardiman’s  well-known  edition  of  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny, 
pubUshed  more  than  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Irish  Archaeological 
Society  in  their  ‘  Tracts  Relating  to  Ireland.’  But  this  work 
dealt  of  course  only  with  a  fragment,  though  a  most  important 
fragment,  of  the  history  of  early  Parliaments  in  Ireland.  A 
most  lucid  summary  of  the  earlier  constitution  of  the  Irish  Legisla¬ 
ture  is,  indeed,  furnished  by  Mr.  Bagwell  in  his  ‘  Ireland  under 
‘  the  Tudors.’  But  no  adequate  attempt  has  yet  been  made  by 
any  writer  to  combine  with  such  notices  of  the  primitive  Par¬ 
liamentary  system  of  Ireland  as  survive  in  the  earliest  historical 
chronicles  the  information  (fragmentary  and  unsatisfactory, 
but  so  far  as  it  goes  authentic)  which  has  been  disclosed  in  the 
various  State  Paper  publications  of  the  last  half  century.  There 
is  consequently  the  less  occasion  to  apologise  for  even  so  partial 
an  effort  as  can  be  undertaken  here  to  collect  what  can  be  gathered 
upon  this  subject. 

In  the  endeavour  to  glean  such  stray  grains  of  information 
concerning  the  origins  of  Irish  Parliamentary  institutions  as  have 
escaped  the  destroying  hand  of  time  it  might  seem  natural  to 
begin  with  the  Statutes  of  the  realm.  But  these  unhappily  are 
extremely  imperfect.  The  first  attempt  at  an  edition  of  the 
Statute  law  of  Ireland  was  not  made  until  as  late  as  1569,  when, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  Speaker  of  the  Home  of  Commons  in 
the  Parliament  of  that  year,  authority  was  given  to  the  John 
Hooker  already  mentioned  to  print  the  Statutes  at  his  own 
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charges.  But  though  the  patent  given  to  Hooker  recited  that 
‘divers  Parliaments  have  been  holden  in  Ireland,  and  divers 
‘laws  statutes  and  acts  made  in  the  same,  which  laws  being 
‘  never  put  into  print  have  been  altogether  turned  to  obUvion,’ 
nothing  further  was  done  to  give  effect  to  the  proposal.  Thus  it 
was  not  until  1621  that  Sir  Richard  Bolton,  afterwards  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Ireland,  published  in  one  folio  volume  the  first 
collected  edition  of  the  Statutes.  Nor,  although  subsequent 
statutes  were  printed  regularly  enough,  was  it  until  the  reign  of 
George  III.  that  anything  like  an  adequate  edition  of  the  Irish 
Statutes  was  provided.  In  the  year  1765  the  publication  of 
‘  The  Statutes  at  Large  passed  in  the  Parliaments  held  in  Ireland 
‘from  the  third  year  of  Edward  the  Second,  a.d.  1310,  to  the 
‘first  year  of  George  III.,  a.d.  1761,  inclusive,’  was  commenced. 
The  title  was,  however,  very  misleading.  Had  the  editor  been 
able  to  give  the  statutes  in  sequence  for  the  whole  of  that  period 
he  would  have  accomphshed  much  more  than  is  ever  hkely  to  be 
achieved  by  any  successor.  But  although  the  edition  contains 
six  statutes  of  Edward  II.,  no  attempt  was  made  to  examine 
the  extant  rolls  of  Parliament  from  that  reign  down  to  the 
seventh  year  of  Henry  VI.,  a  period  of  more  than  a  century 
being  thus  left  blank.  And  although  several  statutes  of  the 
latter  monarch  and  of  his  successor  are  given,  the  legislation  of 
Richard  III.,  whose  brief  reign  was  marked  in  Ireland  by  nume¬ 
rous  statutes,  is  completely  omitted,  while  that  of  Henry  VII. 
is  only  very  imperfectly  exhibited.  At  the  end  of  George  III.’s 
reign  propositions  were  set  on  foot  by  the  Irish  Record  Com¬ 
missioners  for  supplying  the  defects  of  the  imperfect  edition 
issued  at  its  commencement,  and  for  editing  the  statutes,  so  far 
as  they  remained  extant,  from  the  original  roll  of  Parliament. 
But  this  project  remained  in  abeyance  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  when  the  task  of  producing  a  complete  and 
definitive  edition  of  the  hitherto  unedited  Irish  statutes  was 
taken  up  by  the  present  heads  of  the  Irish  Public  Record  Office, 
under  whose  auspices  a  first  volume  is,  we  understand,  on  the 
pomt  of  making  its  appearance. 

In  the  attempt  to  trace  the  evolution  of  Parliament,  in  the 
modern  conception  of  the  institution,  from  the  inchoate  legis¬ 
lature  of  the  early  Plantagenet  councils,  the  most  reliable  clue 
is  furnished  by  an  examination  of  the  history  of  the  greatest 
of  all  Parhamentary  offices,  the  Speakership  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  Apart  from  the  great  interest  of  the  Speaker’s 
constitutional  functions,  in  which  were  early  crystallised 
the  hberties  of  the  Commons,  the  creation  of  the  office  must 
manifestly  mark  the  commencement  of  the  separate  existence 
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of  the  Lower  House  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
From  what  period  we  are  to  date  this  commencement  in  the  case 
of  the  English  House  of  Commons  has  never  been  precisely 
determined,  but  it  was  certainly  not  later  than  1377,  as  from 
that  date  onwards  the  Speaker  is  mentioned  in  all  the  records, 
and  the  succession  of  the  Speakers  is  complete.  In  the  case  of 
Ireland  unfortunately  no  such  record  is  available.  Until  very 
lately  only  the  names  of  those  Speakers  who  had  been  chosen 
since  the  Parliament  of  1613  had  been  ascertained,  and  some 
competent  authorities  even  appear  to  have  considered  that 
the  separation  of  the  two  Houses,  or  at  least  the  separate  sitting 
of  the  two  Houses  in  Ireland,  could  not  be  dated  further  back 
than  Stuart  times.  The  writer  of  two  recent  papers  in  the 
‘  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  ’  has,  however,  shown 
conclusively  that,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  practical 
identity  of  ceremonial  in  the  two  legislatures,  the  Irish  Speaker- 
ship  can  boast  a  much  earlier  antiquity.  Not  only  has  the 
succession  of  the  Irish  Speakers  been  definitely  ascertained  from 
Henry  VIII.’s  Parliament  of  1541,  in  which  the  title  of  King  of 
Ireland  was  first  conferred  on  the  sovereign,  but  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  Speaker  was  a  well  understood  essential  of  the  Irish 
Parliamentary  system.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  Statute 
Roll  for  the  year  1449,  by  some  curious  and  fortunate  exception 
to  the  case  of  every  other  extant  roll,  contains  a  complete  record 
of  the  formalities  attending  the  opening  of  the  Parliament 
to  which  it  related,  that,  namely,  which  was  held  in  Dublin  in 
that  year  by  Sir  Richard  Nugent,  Lord  Deloin,  as  Deputy  for 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  Richard  Duke  of  York.  The  entry  is  so 
curious  that  it  is  worth  extracting  in  its  entirety.  It  sets  forth 
that  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  opening  of  Parliament : — 

‘  The  Commons  presented  one  John  Chevers  for  their  Speaker,  and 
the  said  Deputy-Lieutenant  graciously  agreed  and  well  accepted 
of  him  :  and  hereupon  the  said  John  deUvered  to  the  said  Deputy 
a  schedule  of  his  protestation,  supphcating  him  most  humbly  that 
his  said  protestation  be  entered  of  record  in  the  roll  of  Parliament, 
which  Schedule  of  the  said  protestation  was  read  in  Parliament: 
And  hereupon  the  said  Deputy  charged  the  Clerk  of  the  said  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  enter  it  in  the  roll  of  ParUament,  and  of  record,  the  tenor 
of  which  protestation  is  as  follows  : 

‘  “  The  Commons  of  the  said  Parliament  have  elected  John  Chevers 
for  their  Speaker  to  show  and  declare  for  them  in  the  said  Parlia¬ 
ment  all  manner  of  business  which  they  have  to  declare  in  the  said 
Parliament,  with  his  protestation  following ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
if  it  happen  that  the  said  Speaker  (which  God  forbid  should  be  his 
intention)  should  show  anything  or  say  anything  to  the  displeasure 
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of  the  said  Deputy,  prelates,  lords  and  peers  of  the  said  Parliament, 
through  ignorance,  mistake,  or  surplusage,  without  assent  or  by 
assent  of  the  said  Commons,  that  it  be  not  recorded  or  reported  ;  but 
that  at  such  time  as  it  be  perceived  or  challenged  by  the  said  Deputy 
and  the  Council  of  the  King,  prelates,  lords  and  peers  aforesaid,  he 
may,  by  good  advice  and  much  deliberation  of  the  said  Commons, 
alter,  amend,  augment,  or  retrench  the  business  and  matter  aforesaid, 
the  which  protestation  is  enacted  by  authority  of  the  said  Parlia¬ 
ment.”  ’  * 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  ‘  protestation,’  which  is  again  recorded 
in  the  roll  of  a  Parliament  held  in  Drogheda  in  the  succeeding 
year,  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  favourable  interpreta¬ 
tion  were  vindicated  by  the  Irish  Speaker,  as  far  back  as  the 
twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
EngUsh  usage.  The  fact  affords  a  strong  presumption,  in  spite 
of  the  absence  of  any  earlier  record  of  the  office,  that  the  Irish 
Speakership  was  of  practically  equal  antiquity  with  its  English 
prototype ;  and  that  in  other  respects  the  Dublin  House  of 
Commons  followed  the  forms  and  copied  the  observances  of  the 
Second  Chamber  at  Westminster.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  this 
record  that  not  only  was  the  form  of  protestation  practically 
identical  with  that  employed  in  England,  but  that  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  office  of  Speaker  which  prevailed  in  early  times  was 
the  same  in  the  Irish  as  in  the  English  House  of  Commons, 
Formerly,  as  is  well  known,  and  as  his  title  denotes,  the  functions 
of  the  Speaker  were  not  only  those  of  the  spokesman  of  the 
Commons :  they  were  those  of  a  nominee  of  the  Crown,  and  in 
efiect  a  representative  of  the  Government.  One  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  the  English  Constitution,  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  writing 
of  the  Tudor  House  of  Commons,  defines  the  duties  of  the 
Speaker’s  office,  and  states  that  ‘  the  Speaker  is  he  that  doth  com- 
‘  mend  and  prefer  the  bills  exhibited  into  the  Parliament,  and 
‘  is  the  mouth  of  the  Parliament.  He  is  commonly  appointed 
‘  by  the  King  or  Queen,  though  accepted  by  the  assent  of  the 
*  House.’  The  Irish  State  Papers  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
this  was  the  view  of  the  Speakership  entertained  in  Ireland 
by  the  advisers  of  the  Crown  throughout  the  Tudor  period.  The 
Speaker  was  invariably  a  nominee  of  the  Crown ;  he  had  either 
bwn  a  judge,  like  Sir  Thomas  Cusake,  the  first  recorded  Speaker 
of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  or  he  actually  held  concurrently  with  his 
Parliamentary  post  a  semi-judici^  office,  like  James  Stani- 


*  ‘  The  Parliament  of  Ireland  under  the  Tudor  Sovereigns.’ 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  vol.  xxv.  section  C.  pp. 
658-559. 
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hurst,  Recorder  of  Dublin,  who  was  Speaker  in  as  many  as  three 
Parliaments.  Chevers,  the  fifteenth-century  Speaker,  was  like¬ 
wise  a  lawyer,  and  quite  probably  owed  to  the  favour  earned  by 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King’s  Bench  to  which  he  ultimately 
attained.  Speaker  Cusake ,  at  all  events,  seems  to  have  thoroughly 
understood  what  was  expected  of  him  by  the  power  to  which 
he  owed  his  nomination  to  the  Chair  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
For  while  he  followed  his  predecessor’s  example  in  addressing 
to  Sir  Anthony  St.  Lcger  what  that  Deputy  described  as  ‘a 
‘  right  solemn  proposition,’  vindicating  the  liberties  of  his 
order,  he  was  even  more  vigorous  in  his  assertion  of  the  authority 
of  the  Crown,  and  the  respect  due  to  the  royal  prerogative. 

In  Holinshed’s  ‘  Chronicles  of  Ireland  ’  we  have,  from  the  pen 
of  one  who  was  himself  a  member  of  it,  a  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  at  the  opening  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  Parliament, 
which  has  preserved  for  us  an  epitome  of  the  speeches  inter¬ 
changed  between  the  Lord  Deputy  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  language  of  Speaker  Stanihurst  on 
that  occasion  again  illustrates  the  fidelity  with  which  the  con¬ 
stitutional  forms  of  Westminster  were  imitated  in  Dublin. 
The  Speaker  made  the  customary  declaration  of  unworthiness 
and  incapacity,  desiring  that  some  man  of  more  gravity  and  of 
better  experience,  knowledge,  and  learning  might  supply  his 
place ;  and  went  on  to  claim  the  immemorial  liberties  of  the 
Commons — freedom  from  arrest  and  freedom  of  speech.  He  did 
not,  however,  petition,  as  was  then  usual  in  England,  that  a 
favourable  construction  might  be  put  upon  his  actions ;  nor  did 
he,  as  had  been  customary  in  England  from  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  require  freedom  of  access  to  the  person  of  the  Sovereign, 
or  claim  any  corresponding  privilege  in  relation  to  his  repre¬ 
sentative  in  Ireland  ;  but,  in  lieu  of  this,  he  demanded  that  in  the 
event  of  misconduct,  the  punishment  of  the  offending  member 
should  be  in  the  exclusive  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
itself. 

In  general  it  may  be  pretty  confidently  predicated  of  any 
institution  or  usage  introduced  into  Ireland  under  its  Plantagenet 
or  Tudor  rulers — or,  for  the  matter  of  that,  by  much  later 
governors  of  the  island — that  it  is  likely  to  present  a  more  or  less 
perfect  copy  of  an  English  model.  -This  is  pre-eminently  true 
of  the  Parliamentary  institutions  of  Ireland,  which  were  fashioned 
with  careful  regard  to  English  precedent,  in  almost  every  par¬ 
ticular.  Accor^ngly,  although  the  information  which  can  be 
collected  either  from  the  Statutes  or  from  the  State  Papers 
touching  the  formal  procedure  of  early  Parliaments  in  Ireland  is 
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slender  enough,  wc  find  that  such  indications  as  are  available 
confirm  the  evidence  which  the  history  of  the  Speakership 
affords  that  the  Dublin  Legislature  closely  followed  the  example 
of  the  English  one  in  the  methods  of  its  arrangements  and  the 
order  of  its  sessions.  The  formal  recital  prefixed  to  the  Statutes 
of  most  of  the  Plantagenet  and  Tudor  Parliaments  gives  evidence 
of  two  features  in  which  this  characteristic  is  exhibited.  That 
in  regard  to  Parliamentary  times  and  seasons  the  Irish  practice 
corresponded  with  the  English  is  shown  by  the  coincidence 
of  the  dates  and  periods  of  the  Parliamentary  Session  with  the 
terras  of  the  law  courts ;  while  the  influence  of  the  early  practice 
in  England  in  determining  the  place  at  which  Parliaments  should 
be  held,  is  shown  in  the  peripatetic  character  of  the  High  Court 
of  Parliament,  which  may  be  described  as  having  in  early  times 
gone  on  circuit  almost  as  regularly  as  the  judges.  The  latter 
fashion,  indeed,  prevailed  even  as  late  as  Tudor  times,  for  it 
was  not  until  Elizabeth’s  reign  that  Dublin  became  the  in¬ 
variable  scene  of  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  The  practice 
on  this  point  varied,  indeed,  at  different  periods.  In  the  earliest 
period  of  which  there  is  any  clear  record,  the  Parliaments  of 
Edward  II.  and  III.  were  certainly  without  any  fixed  place  of 
meeting,  and  were  doubtless  summoned  pretty  much  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  political  exigencies  of  the  moment  or  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  Viceroy  for  the  time  being.  Kilkenny,  Drog¬ 
heda,  and  Trim  were  favourite  venues  with  the  Plantagenet 
deputies,  but  Parliament  also  sat  in  places  now  of  no  import¬ 
ance,  such  as  Castledermot  in  Kildare,  and  Baldoyle,  within  a 
very  short  distance  of  Dublin.  Later  on,  but  prior  to  the  Tudor 
period,  it  appears  to  have  been  enacted  that  no  Parliament  should 
be  held  elsewhere  than  in  Dublin  and  Drogheda.  Yet  in  1541 
this  limitation,  which  was  probably  never  very  closely  observed, 
was  repealed,  and  the  provincial  sessions  of  earlier  times  again 
became  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  the  Parliaments 
called  by  the  deputies  of  Henry  VIII.  Thus  Lord  Leonard 
Gray’s  Parliament  sat  successively  in  Dublin,  Kilkenny,  Cashel 
and  Limerick.  That  summoned  by  Sussex  under  Queen  Mary 
sat  in  turn  in  Dublin,  Limerick  and  Drogheda ;  and  even  as  late 
as  1585  Sir  John  Perrott’s  Parliament  was  prorogued  to  the 
last-named  town  on  one  occasion,  though  owing  to  the  want  of 
proper  accommodation  it  never  sat  there. 

It  followed  from  the  perambulatory  character  of  its  sessions 
that  the  Irish  Parliament  long  remained  without  a  definite  place 
of  meeting,  and  Ireland  was  long  without  its  Westminster. 
When  convened  in  the  country.  Parliament  usually  sat  in  the 
great  hall  of  some  principal  ecclesiastical  foimdation.  Thus  the 
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celebrated  Parliament  of  Sir  Henry  Poynings  held  its  delibera¬ 
tions  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Dominican  monastery  in  Drogheda. 
The  earliest  Parliaments  in  Dublin  were  doubtless  held  in  the 
long-vanished  ‘  Great  Hall  ’  of  Dublin  Castle,  though  certain 
deputies  who  happened  to  be  Priors  of  Kilmainham  seem  to 
have  summoned  the  legislators  to  meet  in  the  equally  splendid 
apartment  of  the  Priory  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers  at  that 
place.  Later,  however,  and  down  to  post-Restoration  times 
Christ  Church  Cathedral  was  the  most  usual  meeting  place,  if 
not  of  the  whole  Parliament,  at  all  events  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons.  Strafford’s  Parliaments  were  held  in  Dublin  Castle; 
where,  however,  the  apartments  formerly  devoted  to  them  had 
been  wrecked  thirty  years  earlier  by  an  accidental  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  described  by  Sir 
William  Brereton  as  much  meaner  than  the  English  House  of 
the  same  time.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  the  first  Viceroy  to 
hold  Parliament  in  the  neighbourhood  now  associated  with  the 
meetings  of  the  Irish  Legislature.  The  Restoration  Parliament 
held  its  sittings  in  Chichester  House,  on  the  site  of  the  famous 
building  erected  in  1739 ;  and  with  the  imfortunate  exception 
of  James  II.’s  Parliament,  which  was  held  at  the  King’s  Inns, 
College  Green  was  the  scene  of  every  meeting  of  the  Irish 
Legislature  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Union. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  entry  in  the  Statute  Roll  of  Henry  VI., 
already  cited,  there  are  practically  no  materials  available  for  a 
history  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  from  the  point  of  view  here  con¬ 
templated,  of  earlier  date  than  the  sixteenth  century.  And  for 
the  first  half  of  that  century  the  extant  documents  bearing  on 
the  subject  are  very  slight.  The  State  Papers  of  Henry  VlII. 
afford,  however,  a  valuable  picture  of  the  early  constitution  of 
Parliament,  and  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  application 
of  English  systems  to  Ireland  is  apt  to  preserve  forms  and 
institutions  in  that  country  to  a  date  long  after  that  at  which 
they  fell  into  desuetude  in  England.  Thus  it  was  not 
until  the  Parliament  of  28  Henry  VIII.,  held  by  Lord  Leonard 
Gray,  that  the  clerical  proctors  were  adjudged  to  have  ceased  to 
possess  the  right  of  participating  in  the  legislative  functions  of 
the  Irish  Parliament.  In  England  clerical  proctors  had  origin¬ 
ally  formed  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  spiritual  estate ; 
but  there  is  no  record  of  the  date  at  which,  if  they  ever  possessed 
them,  the  proctors  had  ceased  to  exercise  legislative  rights. 
Long  before  the  Tudor  era  they  had  ceased  to  be  summoned  to 
Parliament,  their  Parliamentary  privileges  having  merged  in 
those  which  they  possessed  as  members  of  Convocation.  In 
Ireland,  however,  it  appears  to  have  been  otherwise.  ‘At 
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‘  every  Parliament  begun  and  holden  within  this  land,’  to  quote 
the  language  of  the  statute  (28  Henry  VIII,,  cap.  xii.)  by  which 
the  proctorial  rights  were  extinguished,  ‘  two  proctors  of  every 
‘  diocese  within  the  same  land  have  been  used  and  accustomed 
‘  to  be  sununoned  and  warned  to  be  of  the  same  Parliament.’ 
Whether  they  were  present  in  a  purely  consultative  capacity, 
or  were  deemed  to  possess  like  legislative  powers  with  the  lay 
members,  is  a  matter  of  some  doubt.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  their  rights  in  this  regard  were  not  considered  absolutely 
obsolete  and  incapable  of  revival.  In  the  endeavour  to  defeat 
the  ecclesiastical  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.’s  Irish  Ministers, 
the  opponents  of  the  royal  policy  were  fain  to  resort  to  the 
proctorial  vote  as  a  parliamentary  weapon.  It  was  claimed 
that  the  proctors  had  a  like  status  in  the  House  of  Commons 
with  that  enjoyed  by  the  prelates  in  the  House  of  Peers,  and 
their  complete  equality  with  the  Commons  was  asserted.  The 
spiritual  peers  in  the  Upper  House  even  went  the  length  of 
declining  to  consider  the  bills  sent  up  by  the  Lower  untU  they 
should  be  assured  that  the  concurrence  of  the  proctors  had  been 
obtained.  However  extravagant  such  a  claim  may  have  been, 
it  could  hardly  have  been  seriously  put  forward  had  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  functions  of  the  proctors  faded  to  the  insignificant  and 
subordmate  point  which  they  had  reached  in  England,  where  the 
heads  of  the  Church  in  a  like  contingency  at  Westminster  had  not 
ventured  to  do  more  than  mildly  petition  that  the  clergy  of  the 
Lower  House  of  Convocation  might  ‘  be  adjoined  and  associate 
‘with  the  Lower  House  of  Parliament.’  It  was,  however,  too 
late  in  the  day,  even  in  Ireland,  to  procure  the  effective  revival 
of  the  legislative  status  of  the  proctors.  The  Deputy  referred 
the  constitutional  question  to  the  judges,  who  reported  that  the 
proctors  had  no  voice  in  Parliament,  and  that  even  were  it  other¬ 
wise,  their  voice  might  be  ignored,  since  there  was  abundant 
evidence  of  the  passing  of  many  Acts  of  Parliament  notwith¬ 
standing  that,  as  it  was  recorded,  ‘  procuratores  cleri  non  con- 
‘  senserunt.’  The  result  of  the  abortive  claim  thus  put  forward 
was  to  put  a  final  and  formal  end  to  the  proctorial  vote.  For  the 
Deputy,  urging  that  the  effect  of  their  interposition  would  be 
to  give  them  ‘  such  a  pre-eminence  in  Parliament  that  though 
‘  the  King,  Lords  and  Commons  assent  to  an  Act,  the  Proctors 
‘  in  Convocation  House  (though  they  were  but  eight  or  nine  in 
‘  number,  as  sometimes  they  be  here  no  more)  shall  stay  the  same 
‘at  their  pleasure,  be  the  matter  never  so  good,  honest,  and 
‘reasonable,’  at  once  brought  in  legislation  to  put  an  end  to 
their  jurisdiction.  A  bill  ‘  against  proctors  to  be  any  members 
‘  of  ParUament  ’  was  accordingly  passed,  which  deprived  the 
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jL  proctors  of  any  voice  in  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature, 

li  declaring  that  they  ‘  should  not  be  accepted,  reputed,  deemed 

■’  i  ‘or  taken  as  parcel  or  any  member  of  the  said  Parliament,  but 

‘  only  as  counsellors  to  the  same.’  The  period  thus  put  to  the 
j  legislative  functions  of  the  proctors  as  representatives  of  the 

,  clergy  was  no  more  than  the  inevitable  result  of  the  challenge  of 

i  *  the  prelates.  The  latter  had  attempted  to  enforce  a  constitutional 

anachronism,  and  Parliament  did  no  more  than  formulate  a 
declaration  of  what  in  England  had  already  become  settled 
constitutional  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  see  any  warrant  for 
Dr.  Ardill’s  view  that  the  Act  against  proctors  was  part  of  a 
deliberate  scheme  to  limit  the  powers  of  Parliament,  and  that 
the  abolition  of  ‘  the  Second  Estate  of  the  Realm  ’  constituted 
the  second  step  in  ‘  the  reduction  of  the  Irish  Parliament.’ 

It  is  in  connexion  with  the  sessions  of  the  Second  Parliament 
of  Elizabeth,  which  assembled  in  January  1569,  that  we  meet 
with  the  first  authentic  evidence  of  parliamentary  manners  and 
customs.  Of  the  first  meeting  of  this  legislature  several  notices 
survive.  The  historian  Campion  chanced  to  be  living  in 
Dublin,  in  the  family  of  Speaker  Stanihurst,  at  the  time 
of  the  assembling  of  the  Parliament,  which  met  at  Christ 
Church  Cathedral,  in  response  to  the  summons  of  the  Lord 
Deputy.  To  Campion  accordingly  we  are  indebted  for  an 
authentic  report  of  the  speech  of  the  Lord  Deputy,  Sir  Henry 
Sidney,  at  the  opening  of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  Speaker 
to  the  Lord  Deputy.  But  much  more  detailed  references  to 
the  same  Parliament  are  to  be  found  in  two  documents 
recently  printed  in  the  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy,’ 
which  contain  respectively  the  evidence  of  an  independent 
spectator  of  the  ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  the  diary  of  its  session  kept  by  one  of  its  members. 
The  first  of  these  documents  is  a  ‘  List  of  the  Lords  Spiritual 
‘  and  Temporal  in  the  Irish  Parliament  1568-9,’  which  not  only 
preserves  for  us  the  roll  of  the  peers  summoned  to  that  assembly, 
but  includes  several  interesting  particulars  of  a  picturesque 
and  personal  kind.  The  recorder  of  these  details  was  one 
Robert  le  Commavmdre,  Rector  of  Tarporley  in  Cheshire,  and 
a  'prot'gi  apparently  of  the  Lord  Deputy.  He  was,"  as  appears 
from  the  other  contents  of  the  commonplace  book  (preserved 
at  the  British  Museum)  from  which  this  record  is  taken,  an  anti¬ 
quary  with  heraldic  leanings,  closely  interested  in  the  minutise 
of  ceremonial,  and  his  observations  have  the  air  of  careful  and 
accurate  notes.  The  descriptive  part  of  Commaundre’s  docu¬ 
ment,  presenting  the  scene  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  opening 
day,  is  curious,  and  not  too  long  for  quotation  : 
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‘  The  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  sat  under  the  cloth  of  estate  in  his 
rohes  of  crimson  velvet,  representing  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  most 
royal  person.  Item,  Robert  Weston,  doctor  of  laws,  and  Dean  of 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Patricks  Dublin,  Lord  Chancellor  of 
Ireland,  sat  on  the  right  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy.  Item  Thomas 
Butler,  Earl  of  Ormond  and  Ossory,  Viscount  Thurles,  High  Treasurer 
of  Ireland,  sat  on  the  left  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy.  Memorandum 
that  these  two  lords  sat  severally  above  by  themselves,  one  either 
side  of  the  said  Lord  Deputy,  having  their  seats  enrailed  about, 
and  hanged  or  covered  with  green ;  and  the  said  Lord  Deputy 
had  steps  or  greeses  [stairs]  made  and  covered  for  the  seat  of  estate, 
being  richly  hanged.  .  .  .  Memorandum  that  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  one  bench  and  the  other,  the  Chief  Baron,  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  the  Queen’s  Majesty’s  Attorney-General  and  her  Highness’ 
Solicitor,  did  sit  together  at  a  table  in  the  midst  of  the  Parliament 
House.  Memorandum  that  Mr.  Stanihurst,  Recorder  of  the  City 
of  Dublin,  was  Speaker  of  the  Lower  House,  and  did  wear  for  his 
upper  garment,  when  the  Lord  Deputy  sat  in  the  higher  house 
under  the  cloth  of  estate,  a  scarlet  gown ;  and  this  Mr.  Stanihurst 
was  a  very  wise  man  and  a  good  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Ireland.’ 

The  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  High  Treasurer 
at  the  opening  ceremony  as  late  as  Elizabethan  times  is  a  fresh 
illustration  of  the  conservatism  of  Irish  usage.  For  in  the  Plan- 
tagenet  Parliaments  these  functionaries  appear  to  have  enjoyed 
a  similar  precedence ;  the  preamble  to  early  Acts  of  the  Irish 
Parliament  commonly  reciting  that  the  legislature  was  consti¬ 
tuted  of  ‘  the  Deputy,  the  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  all  the 
‘  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  the  King’s  Coimcil  in  Ire- 
‘  land.’  The  presence  of  the  chief  judges  and  the  law  officers  of 
the  Crown  was  in  conformity  with  contemporary  practice  at 
Westminster,  it  being  customary  in  the  Parliaments  of  the  Tudor 
Sovereigns  for  the  more  eminent  legal  and  judicial  functionaries 
to  attend  the  opening  ceremony  in  their  robes. 

The  second  of  the  recently  printed  manuscripts  referred  to 
above  is  a  brief  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  the  same  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  the  form  of  a  diary  kept  by  John  Hooker,  the  well- 
known  contributor  to  Holmshed.  Like  Henry  Flood,  two 
centuries  later.  Hooker  enjoyed  a  seat  in  the  English  House  of 
Commons  as  well  as  in  the  Irish  one,  sitting  for  the  city  of 
Exeter  in  the  former  and  for  the  ancient  borough  of  Athenry 
m  the  latter.  His  experience  in  the  first  capacity  was  of  much 
value  to  him  in  the  second,  at  a  period  when  it  was  sought  to 
improve  upon  the  previously  irregular  methods  in  vogue  in  Dublin, 
and  to  conform  more  closely  to  the  English  method.  It  was  in 
aid  of  tlus  endeavour  that  Hooker,  who  was  not  merely  a  member 
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of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  but  a  well-known  authority 
on  matters  of  form  and  procedure,  drew  up  for  the  informatioa 
of  his  fellow-members  at  Dublin  the  book  of  the  orders  of  the 
Parliaments  used  in  England  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
printed  in  Holinshed.  But  in  addition  to  this  service  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries,  Hooker  has  left  for  the  benefit  of  posterity  a  diary  of 
the  proceedings]of  Sir  Henry  Sidney’s  Parliament,  which,  though 
brief,  may  be  fairly  enough  described  as  the  first  extant  Journal 
of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons.  For  though  only  relating  to  the 
doings  of  the  first  Session  of  this  Parliament,  it  is  a  manifestly 
accurate  record  of  the  business  transacted,  and  contains  exact 
particulars  of  matters  not  ascertainable  in  the  case  of  any  other 
of  the  Tudor  Parliaments.  The  diarist  was  at  pains  to  set 
down,  for  example,  the  figures  of  the  divisions  which  took  place 
on  the  principal  qufestions  debated,  and  thus  not  only  to  supply 
us  with  particulars  of  the  first  recorded  divisions  of  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons,  but  to  give  us  some  insight  into  the  state  of 
parties  at  the  time.  Hooker  also  throws  valuable  light  upon  the 
functions  discharged  by  the  judges  in  relation  to  the  dehberations 
of  Parliament.  It  is  noteworthy  that  in  Sidney’s  Parliament, 
as  in  that  of  which  Sir  John  Davies  was  Speaker  nearly  half  a 
century  later,  much  of  the  time  of  the  House  was  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  constitutional  issues,  such  as  the  validity  of 
the  sheriff’s  returns  to  the  writs  of  summons,  and  the  title  of 
certain  members  to  be  returned  to  Parliament.  It  was  in  respect 
of  this  topic  that  the  opinion  of  the  judges  was  required  ;  and  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  matter  having  been  referred  to  the  judges’ 
decision,  the  House  declined  to  accept  the  account  of  their 
judgement  returned  by  the  Lord  Deputy  through  the  Speaker. 
Even  when  the  Attorney-General  came  down  to  the  House 
with  a  like  announcement  of  its  purport,  the  majority  were  still 
dissatisfied,  and  required  the  presence  of  the  judges  themselves, 
who  were  accordingly  obliged  to  appear  and  declare  their  opinions 
in  person. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  result  of  an  analysis  of  the 
constitutional  history  of  Ireland  as  disclosed  in  such  fragmentary 
notices  of  the  Tudor  Parliament  as  have  come  down  to  us  is 
the  conclusion  it  enables  us  to  reach  as  to  the  true  origin  of 
the  remarkable  enactment  known  as  Poynings’  Law,  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  that  measure, 
and  the  motives  which  induced  the  Irish  Parliament  not 
merely  to  acquiesce  in  its  adoption,  but  to  insist  on  its 
retention  in  the  Statute  Book.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  it  is  nevertheless  the  case  that  this  celebrated  measure, 
which  is  commonly  adverted  to  as  the  first  attempt  of  the 
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English  governors  of  Ireland  to  shackle  the  independence  of 
its  Parliament,  really  originated  in  the  desire  of  that  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Deputies  appointed  by  the 
Crown.  And  not  only  was  this  so  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the 
measure,  but  it  remained  the  view  of  its  object  and  effect  which 
continued  to  be  held  for  many  generations  and  in  successive 
Parliaments  by  the  national  party  in  the  Irish  legislature. 
It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  course  of  events,  both  as  regards 
the  original  inception  of  Poynings’  Law  and  its  subsequent 
operation,  in  the  light  of  the  information  which  the  State 
Papers  and  other  recently  discovered  evidence  have  made 
available. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  limitation  which  was  placed 
by  Poynings’  Act  on  the  power  of  the  Irish  executive  to  initiate 
legislation  is  to  be  foimd  in  the  dissatisfaction  engendered  in 
Ireland  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Deputies  of  the  later 
Plantagenet  sovereigns  had  exercised  the  powers  previously 
vested  in  them.  From  the  accession  of  Edward  IV. — that  is,  for 
more  than  a  generation  prior  to  the  government  of  Sir  Edward 
Poynings — none  of  the  eminent  personages  nominated  to  the 
great  office  of  Lord  Lieutenant  had  personally  visited  the  seat 
of  their  government.  Power  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Deputies  to  whom  the  executive  authority  was  confided ; 
and  these  Deputies  had  been  exclusively  chosen  either  from  the 
heads  of  the  Irish  nobility  of  the  Pale  and  its  environs,  or  from 
the  higher  ecclesiastics.  The  government  was  thus  in  exclusively 
Irish  hands,  and  the  nominal  authority  in  England  made  no 
attempt  to  control  the  action  of  its  subordinates.  But,  as 
has  often  happened  since,  the  surrender  of  English  power  to 
Irish  instruments  was  far  from  giving  universal  satisfaction 
in  Ireland.  Each  new  Deputy  had  his  own  axe  to  grind,  and  he 
usually  sharpened  it  at  the  expense  of  his  personal  enemies 
The  history  of  Ireland  under  the  sovereigns  of  the  House  of  York, 
as  disclosed  in  the  unpublished  statutes,  is  in  a  great  degree 
the  story  of  the  rivalry  between  the  great  houses  of  Butler  and 
FitzGerald,  varied  only  by  the  occasionally  successful  assertion 
of  the  ambition  of  such  lesser  lords  of  the  Pale  as  the  heads 
of  the  Bamewell  family.  The  statutes  of  Edward  IV.  offer 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Earls  of  Kildare 
during  the  period  of  their  practically  uncontrolled  rule  utilised 
Parliament  for  purely  personal  objects  and  made  it  the  instrument 
of  family  aggrandisement.  Accordingly  after  the  troublesome  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Simnel  business,  and  the  crowning  of  ‘  the  ladde,’ 
as  one  of  the  Irish  statutes  terms  the  impostor,  had  obliged 
the  English  sovereign  to  turn  his  attention  to  Ireland,  and  take 
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measures  to  depress  the  power  of  the  adherents  of  the  House 
of  York  in  that  country,  the  ministers  of  Henry  VII.  had  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  the  consent  of  the  Irish  Parliament  to 
a  law  which  would  deprive  future  Deputies  of  the  power  of 
initiating  legislation  on  their  own  account. 

Not  the  least  curious  feature  in  the  history  of  the  subsequent 
operation  of  Poynings’  Law  is  the  great  inconvenience  which  it 
occasioned  to  the  English  Government  and  its  corresponding 
popularity  with  the  anti-English  element  in  the  Irish  legisla¬ 
ture.  A  law  which  rendered  it  impossible  to  propose  legislation 
until  its  provisions  had  first  been  communicated  to  the  English 
Government  was  manifestly  hkely  to  hamper  administration; 
and  this  was  quickly  found  to  be  its  effect.  The  Deputies  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  of  course  no  difficulty  in  arranging  the  pre¬ 
liminaries  of  Parhamentary  business,  and  in  submitting  to  the 
EngUsh  ministers  the  legislation  which  in  the  first  instance  they 
proposed  to  introduce  in  Parliament.  But  it  was  otherwise  with 
measures  of  urgent  necessity,  arising  out  of  unforeseen  circum¬ 
stances.  At  a  time  when  cross-channel  communications  were  slow, 
tedious  and  uncertain,  and  when  the  interchange  of  despatches 
between  Dublin  and  London  might  occupy  a  month,  the  necessity 
for  certifying  every  item  of  a  proposed  new  enactment  to  the 
English  Privy  Council  before  submitting  it  to  the  Dublin  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  extremely  irksome  to  the  executive.  Accordingly, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  when  in  1533  it  became  necessary 
to  call  the  first  of  Henry  VIII. ’s  Irish  Parliaments,  the  very 
first  preoccupation  of  ministers  was  to  devise  measures  for  modi¬ 
fying  Poynings’  Law.  A  communication  addressed  by  Audeley, 
the  EngUsh  Chancellor,  to  Thomas  Cromwell,  shows  clearly  that 
ministers  had  to  count  with  strong  Irish  opposition  to  any  attempt 
to  ignore  Poynings’  legislation.  ‘  I  have  seen,’  Audeley  said, 
‘  the  Act  made  in  Ireland  in  Poynings’  time.  I  do  not  take  that 
‘  Act  as  they  take  it  in  Ireland  ;  nevertheless  ...  I  have  made 
‘  a  short  Act  that  this  ParUament  and  everything  to  be  done  by 
‘  authority  thereof,  shall  be  good  and  effectual,  the  said  Act  made 
‘  in  Poynings’  time,  or  any  other  Act  or  usage  of  the  land  of 
‘  Ireland  notwithstanding.’  A  measure  of  this  scope  was 
accordingly  passed  by  the  Irish  ParUament  (28  Henry  VIII. 
cap.  iv)  providing  that  the  Acts  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray’s  ParUa¬ 
ment  should  be  valid,  Poynings’  Act  notwithstanding.  But 
that  this  was  intended  by  the  ParUament  which  passed  it  to  be 
no  more  than  a  temporary  and  limited  dispensation,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  statute,  though  applicable  to  legislation 
required  for  ‘  the  king’s  honour,  the  increase  of  his  Grace’s 
‘  revenues  and  profits,  and  the  commonweal  of  the  land  and 
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‘dominion  of  Ireland,’  did  not  sanction  legislation  relating  to 
private  property,  or  to  corporate  bodies.  Even  as  so  limited  the 
dispensing  statute  was  very  unpopular  in  Ireland,  and  attempts 
which  were  made  to  restrict  its  operation  still  further  had  to  be 
dealt  with  by  a  further  act,  declaratory  of  the  true  intent  of  the 
statute. 

The  legislation  of  1533  seems  to  have  sufficed  for  the 
remainder  of  Henry  VIII.’s  reign,  and  no  difficulty  appears 
to  have  arisen  as  to  the  true  construction  of  Poynings’  Act  in 
the  Parliament  of  1541.  But  in  1557  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  who 
held  the  sole  Parliament  called  in  Ireland  during  Mary’s  reign, 
found  himself  confronted  with  the  same  difficulties  which  had 
embarrassed  the  advisers  of  Lord  Leonard  Gray.  An  Act  which 
that  Deputy  was  obUged  to  bring  forward  ‘  declaring  how 
‘  Poynings’  Act  shall  be  expounded  and  taken  ’  shows  in  its  terms 
the  exact  nature  of  the  practical  difficulty  involved  in  a  strict 
adherence  to  the  statute  of  Henry  VII.  and  the  expedient 
adopted  to  cure  it.  ‘  Forasmuch,’  it  recites,  ‘  as  many  events 
‘  and  occasions  may  happen  during  the  time  of  the  Parliament, 
‘  the  which  shall  be  thought  meet  and  necessary  to  be  provided 
‘  for,  and  yet  at  or  before  the  time  of  the  summoning  of  the  Parlia- 
‘  ment,  was  not  thought  nor  agreed  upon.’  Yet  Sussex  did  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  extension  of  Poynings’  Act  to  legislation 
formulated  during  the  session  of  Parliament.  He  made  no 
attempt  to  suspend  the  operation  of  the  law  itself,  as  the  Act 
of  15.33  had  done ;  and  in  the  first  Parliament  of  Elizabeth, 
held  while  Sussex  was  still  Deputy,  though  many  important 
measures  were  submitted,  no  attempt  was  made  to  infringe 
or  limit  what  was  deemed  to  be  the  secure  charter  of  the  Parha- 
mentary  liberties  of  Ireland. 

Of  the  views  of  the  Irish  Parliaments  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary 
in  reference  to  the  amendments  of  Poynings’  Act,  the  indica¬ 
tions,  though  clear  enough,  are  mainly  those  which  the  terms  of 
the  amending  measures  themselves  supply.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  Parliament  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney,  called  in  1568,  we  have 
the  accompaniment  of  the  evidence  furnished  by  Hooker  in  the 
narrative  and  diary  already  referred  to,  and  by  several  letters  and 
despatches  which  survive  in  the  State  Papers  of  Elizabeth. 
Although  this  Parliament  did  not  meet  tiU  the  close  of  the 
year  1568-9  it  had  been  intended  that  it  should  have  met  three 
years  earher,  and  authority  had  been  given  to  the  Lord  Deputy 
to  summon  it,  notwithstanding  that  Elizabeth  was  herself 
averse  from  calling  it.  Sidney,  however,  was  desirous  on 
financial  grounds  of  calling  Parliament  together,  and  wrote 
requiring  the  royal  sanction.  In  giving  it  the  Queen  used 
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language  which,  having  regard  to  the  subsequent  course  of 
events,  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  She  relied  on  the  provisions 
of  Poynings’  Act  to  safeguard  the  Crown  from  reckless  legis¬ 
lation. 

‘  Whereas,’  she  wrote,  ‘  we  understand  you  are  desirous  to  have 
authority  to  call  a  Parliament,  the  rather  for  the  receiving  of 
our  subsidy  there  .  .  .  before  we  assented  thereunto  we  could 
have  been  contented  to  have  had  advertisement  from  you  what 
other  matters  you  thought  most  meet  to  be  commended  in  the  same 
for  the  benefit  of  our  service.  For,  except  the  same  might  appear 
very  necessary,  we  have  small  disposition  to  assent  to  any  Parlia¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless  when  we  call  to  remembrance  the  ancient 
manner  of  that  our  realm,  that  no  manner  of  thing  ought  to  be 
commended  or  treated  upon,  but  such  as  we  shall  first  understand 
from  you,  and  consent  thereunto  ourself,  and  consequently  return  the 
same  under  our  great  seal  of  this  our  realm  of  England,  we  are 
the  better  minded  to  assent  to  this  your  request.  And  I  authorise 
you  to  devise  with  our  council  there  only  of  such  things  as  may 
appear  beneficial  for  us  and  that  our  realm.’ 

But  though  this  language  not  only  has  the  true  touch  of  Tudor 
absolutism  but  shows  that  Elizabeth’s  view  of  the  effect  of 
Poynings’  Act  was  the  modern  one,  it  is  evident  that  Sidney’s 
knowledge  of  the  practical  difficulties  in  enforcing  it  disposed 
him  to  take  the  course  which  had  commended  itself  to  his 
predecessors.  Gray,  St.  Leger  and  Sussex.  He  refrained  from 
using  the  authority  thus  given  him,  preferring  to  suspend  the 
law  of  Poynings,  and  to  rely  for  the  prevention  of  any  untoward 
consequences  and  the  safeguarding  of  English  interests  upon 
the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  English  members  who  should 
be  nominated  to  sit  in  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  for  such 
boroughs  as  were  in  the  control  of  the  Crown.  Accordingly, 
when,  two  years  after  the  authority  to  hold  a  Parliament  had 
been  granted  by  Elizabeth,  Parliament  was  actually  summoned, 
the  Deputy,  so  far  from  acting  in  the  manner  desired  by  Elizabeth, 
caused  a  bill  for  the  repeal  of  Poynings’  Act  to  be  submitted  as 
the  first  measure  of  the  Government,  and  as  the  preliminary 
to  the  initiation  of  such  other  measures  as  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Irish  Privy  Council  had  resolved  to  introduce.  But  he 
quickly  found  that  the  state  of  feeling  in  the  House  of  Commons 
remained  exactly  what  it  had  been  shown  to  be  in  the  Parlia¬ 
ments  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Mary ;  and  that  Irish  opinion  still 
looked  to  the  law  of  Poynings  as  the  one  effective  weapon 
of  defence  against  unpopular  measures.  In  spite,  therefore, 
of  the  presence  in  the  Dublin  Parliament  of  the  numerous 
English  members  who  had  beenTretumed  in  the  Government 
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interest,  Sidney’s  bill  to  enable  the  Parliament  to  deal  with 
measures  ‘  concerning  the  government  of  the  Commonwealth 
‘  and  the  augmentation  of  Her  Majesty’s  revenues  ’  met  with  an 
extremely  hostile  reception.  For  when  after  three  or  four 
days’  wrangling  over  the  validity  of  the  return  of  the  English 
members — who  were  objected  to  as  non-resident  in  their  con¬ 
stituencies — during  which,  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye¬ 
witness,  ‘  the  lower  house  was  very  disquiet  .  .  .  and  in  some 
‘  disorder,’  the  House  of  Commons  proceeded  to  discuss  the  bUl, 
the  Irish  Opposition  not  only  proved  unexpectedly  formidable, 
but  increased  at  every  day’s  sitting  in  Parliamentary  strength 
till  finally  it  proved  to  be  in  a  majority. 

From  Hooker’s  Diary  it  appears  that  the  bill  passed  its  first 
reading  without  a  division,  that  on  its  second  reading  there 
were  ‘  of  the  one  part  forty  for  the  negative,  and  of  the  other 
‘  fifty  English  for  the  aflfirmative,’  but  that  on  the  third  reading 
‘  the  said  byll  of  poyninges  being  redd  the  third  tyme  was  miche 
debated  and  dyscoursed  but  at  lengthe  overthrowen,  for  the 
polls  of  thenglysche  were  44,  and  of  the  irishe  48.’  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  Weston  thus  reports  to  Cecil  what  was  evidently  deemed 
by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  and  his  Irish  advisers  a  great  parlia¬ 
mentary  catastrophe  : 

‘  The  first  bill  that  was  read  was  touching  the  suspending  of 
Poynings  Act ;  a  good  and  profitable  bill,  and  worthy  of  much 
favour  ;  and  so  we  thought  it  would  have  found.  But  it  was  handled 
as  things  are  used  to  be  that  fall  into  angry  men’s  hands  :  without 
good  advice  and  consideration  it  was  with  great  earnestness  and 
stomach  overthrown  and  dashed.’ 

Inconvenient  as  this  rebuff  must  have  been  to  ministers,  it 
soon  appeared  that  a  rigid  insistence  on  the  letter  of  the  law  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  would  involve  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  paralysis  of  its  legislative  functions,  unless  the  Parliament 
were  prepared  to  accept  without  the  alteration  of  a  syllable  the 
measures  which  had  been  approved  by  the  English  Privy  Council. 
For  it  was  ruled  by  the  judges  that  no  amendments  would  be 
in  order,  since  measures  altered  in  Ireland  could  no  longer  be 
deemed  to  have  been  approved  in  England ;  and  consequently 
that  nothing  was  open  to  the  Dublin  legislature  but  the  accept¬ 
ance  or  rejection  of  the  Government  bills  as  drafted.  Faced 
with  the  alternative  of  being  thus  reduced  to  a  position  of  legis¬ 
lative  impotence,  the  Commons  gave  way,  and  Parliament  having 
been  formally  prorogued  to  enable  the  rejected  bill  to  be  reintro¬ 
duced  in  a  fresh  session,  the  measure  was  passed  through  all  its 
stages  in  a  single  day.  Hooker’s  Diary  accordingly  contains  the 
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triumphant  entry :  ‘  Item  on  moneday  the  21  of  february  the 
‘  parliament  assembled  and  that  day  the  act  for  the  repeale  of 
‘  ponvnges  act  was  passed  and  then  the  parlament  proroged 
‘  tyll  the  wenesday.’ 

But  though  thus  driven  to  consent  to  the  suspension  of  the 
Act,  the  Irish  Parliament  took  effective  measures  to  insist  upon 
the  principle  underlpng  Poynings’  Law,  and  to  mark  their  belief 
in  its  importance  as  a  security  against  the  abuse  of  viceregal 
power  they  passed  an  Act  ‘  that  there  be  no  bill  certified  into 
‘  England  for  the  repeal  or  suspending  of  the  statute  passed  in 
‘  Poynings’  time  before  the  same  bill  be  first  agreed  on  in  a 
‘  session  of  a  Parliament  holden  in  this  realm  by  the  greater 
‘  number  of  the  lords  and  commons.’  The  position  thus  taken 
up  by  the  Irish  legislature  with  reference  to  Poynings’  Act, 
and  the  determination  not  to  permit  any  relaxation  of  its  pro¬ 
visions,  was  still  more  strongly  emphasised  when  in  the  last 
Parliament  of  Elizabeth — that  called  by  Sir  John  Perrott  in  1585 
— a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  total  repeal  of  this  statute.  It 
was  pointed  out  by  ministers  that  the  effect  of  the  original  Act, 
coupled  with  the  further  measure  of  16th  Elizabeth,  was  that 
Parliament  was  ‘  shut  up  and  forbidden  to  make  any  law  or 
‘statute  unless  the  same  be  first  certified  into  England.’  Yet 
though  the  Deputy  in  proposing  the  repeal  intimated  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  confer  with  Parliament  touching  the  heads  of  any  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  to  be  brought  in,  the  measure  was  rejected  by  the 
House  of  Commons  by  the  large  majority  of  thirty-five.  And 
even  when  Perrott,  following  Sidney’s  precedent,  prorogued 
Parliament  and  submitted  the  bill  in  a  second  session,  his 
proposals  were  again  rejected.  It  is  a  somewhat  curious 
circumstance  that  the  earliest  divisions  of  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons  of  which  there  is  any  record  should  be  those  in  which 
successive  Parliaments  of  the  sixteenth  century  declined  on 
patriotic  grounds  to  abrogate  the  very  statute  the  repeal  of 
which  was  to  become  the  greatest  triumph  of  Irish  patriotism  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  plain  from  this  analysis  of  the  dealings  of  the  Tudor 
Parliaments  with  Poynings’  Law  that  the  view  commonly  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  famous  legislation  of  Henry  VII.  is  in  a  great  degree 
erroneous.  It  would  of  course  be  only  a  very  perverse  rea^ng 
of  the  facts  which  would  find  in  the  Irish  support  of  Poynings’ 
proposal  a  proof  that  its  author  had  no  intention  to  fetter  the 
independence  of  the  legislature  ;  or  which  would  attempt  to  deny 
either  that  it  was  capable  of  being  used  for  that  purpose,  or  that 
the  long  accepted  view  of  its  ultimate  operation  was  a  correct  ap¬ 
preciation  of  its  legal  and  practical  effect.  Whatever  the  motives 
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which  induced  the  Irish  element  in  the  Dublin  Parhament  to 
assent  to  the  measure,  it  remains  true  that,  in  Hallam’s  lan¬ 
guage,  ‘  by  securing  the  initiative  power  to  the  English  Council, 
‘  a  bridle  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  every  Irish  Parliament ;  ’ 
and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  Elizabeth’s  own  view  of  the  Act. 
The  Irish  Parliament,  as  Lecky  puts  it,  was  undoubtedly 
‘  absolutely  precluded  from  originating  any  legislative  measures, 
‘  and  its  sole  power  was  that  of  accepting  or  rejecting  such  measures 
‘as  were  laid  before  it  under  the  sanction  of  the  great  seal  of 
‘  England.’  But  what  is  not  less  certain  than  all  this  is,  not  only 
that  the  bridle  was  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Irish  legislature 
with  its  own  assent,  but  that  it  was  so  placed  by  its  own  desire, 
and  that  the  Irish  Parhament  long  and  strenuously  resisted  its 
removal.  It  is  clear  that,  however  true  it  be  that  Henry  VII.’s 
advisers  had  their  own  reasons,  which  were  pretty  certainly  not 
exclusively  Irish  reasons,  for  proposing  this  legislation,  there 
were  strong  inducements,  of  a  purely  Irish  and  patriotic  kind, 
to  lead  Irishmen  not  merely  to  acquiesce  in  but  to  desire  it.  If 
it  be  true  that,  as  the  late  Dr.  Richey  put  it,  ‘  this,  the  most  dis- 
‘  graceful  Act  ever  passed  by  an  independent  legislature  .  .  . 
‘  bound  future  Irish  ParUaments  for  three  hundred  years,’  it  is 
equally  certain  that  the  same  writer’s  assertion  that  the  measure 
was  ‘  wrung  from  the  local  assembly  of  the  Pale  ’  is  a  very 
great  exaggeration  of  the  facts.  For,  as  has  been  shown,  it  is 
abundantly  proved  that  for  at  least  one  of  those  three  centuries, 
the  powerful  and  sufficient  obstacle  to  the  repeal  of  the  disabUng 
Act  was  the  opposition,  repeatedly  offered  and  as  often 
vehemently  expressed,  of  the^representatives  of  the  patriotic 
interest  in  the  Irish  Parliament. 
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Art.  IX.— MADAME  NECKER  AND  HER  SALON. 

1.  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker.  Par  le  Comte  d’Hausson- 

viLLE.  Paris  :  Calmann  Levy,  1900.  2  tomes. 

2.  Melanges,  Extraits  des  Manuscrils  de  Madame  Necker. 

Paris :  Charles  Pougens,  1798.  2  tomes. 

3.  Nouveaux  Melanges,  Extraits  des  Manttscrits  de  Madame 

Necker.  Paris :  Charles  Pougens,  1801.  3  tomes. 

^HE  salon  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  France  as  an  aid  to 
personal  ambition  is  strikingly  instanced  by  the  careers 
of  two  remarkable  persons  who  began  Ufe  in  obscurity  and 
who  possessed  neither  wealth  nor  position.  It  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  through  which  Madame  Geoffrin  and  Madame  Necker  made 
their  way  to  the  summit  of  social  power  through  their  own 
efforts.  Their  sole  resources  in  the  pursuit  of  their  aims  were 
a  shrewd  intelligence  and  a  pleasing  personality,  to  which  must 
be  added  uncommon  common-sense  and  persistent  perseverance. 
Neither  ever  condescended  to  intrigue,  and  their  ascendency 
over  men  was  acquired  by  no  feminine  arts — their  hves,  in 
contrast  to  most  of  those  in  their  epoch,  containing  nothing 
irregular,  conceahng  no  seamy  side. 

The  career  of  Madame  Necker  is  even  more  extraordinary 
than  that  of  Madame  Geoffrin.  A  foreigner  in  France,  Madame 
Necker  was  not  blest  with  the  mental  suppleness  of  the  French. 
She  had  all  the  practical  quaUties  of  her  race,  but,  notwith¬ 
standing  hfelong  effort  in  imitating  those  among  whom  she 
lived,  she  remained  a  Swiss  to  the  end  of  her  days. 

By  nature  ambitious,  from  early  youth  she  was  possessed 
by  social  and  intellectual  aspirations.  How  could  the  daughter 
of  a  plain  Swiss  pastor,  married  in  her  own  rank  of  Ufe,  hope 
to  gratify  such  desires  ?  But  she  was  intelUgent — even  intel¬ 
lectual.  By  her  marriage  she  had  also  become  rich.  And  she 
lived  in  a  country  and  at  a  time  where  and  when  such  con¬ 
junction  of  capacity  and  circumstance  was  productive  of  power. 

When  Madame  Necker  arrived  in  Paris,  iUiterate  Madame 
Geoffrin,  the  widow  of  a  successful  manufacturer,  was  at  the 
height  of  her  prodigious  success ;  Madame  d’Epinay,  the  wife  of 
a  ruined  farmer-general,  was  also  the  centre  of  an  influential 
circle ;  and  Madame  du  Deffand,  old  and  bUnd,  disputed  with 
JuUe  de  Lespinasse,  a  woman  of  obscure  parentage,  small  means, 
and  weak  health,  the  sovereignty  of  the  city’s  most  exclusive 
society. 

With  youth  and  health,  beauty,  brains  and  money,  why  should 
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Madame  Necker  not  compete  with  these  ?  r  To  this  end  she  bent 
all  her  energies,  and  she  was  eminently  successful. 

Madame  Necker,  considered  so  brilhant  by  her  contemporaries, 
was  outshone  in  the  opinion  of  a  later  generation  by  her 
more  brilliant  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael.  To-day  she  is 
generally  remembered  as  the  mother  of  the  famous  authoress 
and  the  wife  of  the  celebrated  Minister.  It  is  true  that  Necker 
owed  his  poUtical  advancement  chiefly  to  his  wife,  and  that 
Madame  de  Stael’s  remarkable  gifts  were  developed  by  her 
mother’s  careful  education,  but  she  also  had  an  important  career, 
which  was  independent  of  either.  Perhaps  hers  was  the  most 
important  of  the  three.  It  was  one  in  which  Gibbon  and  BufEon 
and  other  great  names,  both  of  men  and  women,  figure,  and 
hers  was  a  role  which  had  a  far-reaching  influence  leading  to 
an  unforeseen  climax,  of  which  the  salons — and  hers  was  the 
last  of  those  important  groups  which  preceded  the  Revolution — 
were  the  direct  propagators. 

But  before  her  marriage  and  her  Parisian  successes  Madame 
Necker  had  undergone  trying  experiences — the  chief  of  which 
is  of  special  interest  to  English  readers.  Of  these  something 
must  be  said,  nor  can  her  birth  and  childhood  be  passed  over 
without  a  few  words. 

On  June  2,  1737,  a  baptism  was  celebrated  at  the  Protestant 
church  of  Grassier,  a  small  village  on  the  first  slopes  of  the 
Jura  mountains,  between  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  The  father 
was  the  village  pastor,  Louis-Antoine  Curchod.  The  child — 
a  daughter  who  was  given  the  name  of  Suzanne — received  the 
education  of  a  son  and,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  a  prodigy  of  beauty 
and  learning,  she  was  writing  letters  in  Latin  to  her  father’s 
learned  friends,  and  capturing  the  hearts  of  the  younger 
men.  Besides  facility  in  languages,  Suzanne  also  had  a  taste 
for  philosophy  and  for  the  exact  sciences,  and  she  was  by  no 
means  a  student  only  of  serious  subjects,  for  she  played  on  the 
clavecin  and  violin,  and  painted. 

The  attention  and  praise  which  her  person,  mind,  and  accom¬ 
plishments  excited  may  have  turned  her  head  in  some  degree, 
at  least  the  portrait  which,  with  ingenuous  naivete,  she  drew  of 
herself  at  this  time  might  justify  some  such  conclusion  : 

‘  Un  visage  qui  annonce  la  jeunesse  et  la  gaiety  ;  le  teint  et  les 
cheveux  d’une  blonde,  animes  par  des  yeux  bleus,  riants,  vifs  et 
doux ;  un  nez  petit  mais  bien  tire  ;  une  bouche  relevee  dont  le 
sourire  accompagne  celui  des  yeux  avec  quelque  grace ;  une  taille 
grande  et  proportionnee,  mais  privee  de  cette  elegance  enchanteresse 
qui  en  augumente  le  prix ;  un  air  villageois  dans  la  maniere  de  se 
presenter,  et  une  certaine  brusquerie  dans  les  mouvements  qui 
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contraste  prodigieusement  avec  une  voix  douce  et  une  physioiiomie 
modeste  ’  * 


But  if  Suzanne  had  a  good  opinion  of  herself,  she  did  not 
exaggerate  her  youthful  charms.  She  was  sought  after  both 
in  Geneva  and  Lausanne.  At  Lausanne  she  reigned  an  undis¬ 
puted  queen  at  the  Academie  de  la  Poudriere — of  which  she 
was  the  founder  and  president — and  in  the  Societe  du  Printemps. 
At  these  reunions  all  the  young  people  met,  unhampered  by 
the  presence  of  their  elders,  for  social  and  intellectual  inter¬ 
course.  It  was  here  Suzanne  met  Gibbon. 

The  foreigner  has  been  associated  with  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  from  the  time  of  Calvin  and  John  Knox  to 
our  own.  In  the  eighteenth  century  in  particular,  many  are 
the  familiar  names  connected  with  its  history.  For  some,  like 
Voltaire,  it  was  an  asylum,  though  Rousseau,  in  search  of  one, 
was  thrust  forth  an  unlucky  exile  even  from  his  native  land. 
At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  Voltaire  was  installed  at 
Ferney,  Rousseau  was  near  at  hand  at  Motiers-Travers,  and 
they,  with  the  celebrated  physician,  Tronchin,  of  Geneva,  drew 
every  traveller  of  note  in  Europe  to  the  lake. 

Gibbon,  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  made  Lausanne  his  home 
because  he  could  Uve  better  there  for  the  money  than  else¬ 
where,  and  because  the  flattery  of  the  townspeople  was  pleasant 
to  him.  But  long  before  he  had  become  famous  the  future 
historian  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  Lausanne  where  he 
was  sent,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  back 
to  the  Protestant  faith  which  he  had  forsaken  for  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Four  years  later,  when  both  were  twenty,  Gibboo 
was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Suzanne  Curchod. 

Anything  which  relates  to  Gibbon,  the  flrst  of  English  his¬ 
torians,  excites  universal  interest.  His  odd  personahty  alone 
would  provoke  curiosity  and  this,  united  to  his  great  talents, 
creates  an  historical  figure  unique  in  literature,  one  which  com¬ 
mands  the  closest  attention,  if  it  does  not  arouse  the  keenest 
sympathy. 

Suzanne  Curchod  was  the  only  woman  who  ever  for  a  moment 
made  Gibbon  think  of  marriage,  and  their  relations  form  a 
passage  in  his  hfe  of  which  surprisingly  little  has  been  said, 
considering  the  notable  part  which  each  afterwards  played  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  society.  The  emotions  did  not  occupy  a 
large  space  in  Gibbon’s  life,  and  perhaps  for  that  very  reason 


*  ‘  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker.’  Par  le  comte  d’Haussonville. 
Paris,  Calmann  L6vy,  1900,  t.  i.  p.  16. 
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it  is  well  to  know  that  he  was  capable  of  inspiring  love,  if  he 
did  not  himself  suffer  from  its  pangs. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  let  the  chief  actors — as  far  as  space 
permits — tell  their  own  story,  and  the  reader  may  judge  the 
merits  of  the  case  for  himself,  though  he  must  be  warned  that 
Gibbon  does  not  always,  in  his  evidence,  show  as  much  regard  for 
the  ‘  naked  unblushing  truth  ’  as  we  could  wish. 

The  first  writing  on  the  subject  may  be  found  in  Gibbon’s 
Journal,  which  contains,  under  the  date  June  1757,  the  brief 
entry : 

‘  I  saw  Mademoiselle  Curchod.  “  Omnia  vincit  amor  et  nos 
‘  cedemus  amori.”  ’ 

His  autobiographical  account  of  this  one  stormy  passage 
in  his  emotional  life  is  more  explanatory,  though  it  is  by  no 
means  a  full  confession. 

‘  I  need  not  blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice ;  and 
though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  success,  I  am  rather  proud 
that  I  was  once  capable  of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted  sentiment. 
The  personal  attractions  of  Mademoiselle  Susan  Curchod  [in  a 
letter  to  her  he  wrote  :  “  Nature  endowed  you  with  a  beauty  which 
would  soften  a  tyrant  and  inflame  an  anchorite  ”]  were  embellished 
by  the  virtues  and  talents  of  the  mind.  ...  In  her  short  visits  to 
some  relations  at  Lausanne,  the  wit,  the  beauty,  and  condition  of 
Mademoiselle  Curchod  were  the  theme  of  universal  applause.  The 
report  of  such  a  prodigy  awakened  my  curiosity  ;  I  saw  and  loved. 
I  found  her  learned  without  pedantry,  lively  in  conversation,  pure 
in  sentiment,  and  elegant  in  manners  ;  and  the  first  sudden  emotion 
was  fortified  by  the  habits  and  knowledge  of  a  more  familiar 
acquaintance.  She  permitted  me  to  make  two-  or  three  visits 
at  her  father’s  house.  I  passed  some  happy  days  there  .  .  .  and 
her  parents  honourably  encouraged  the  connection.  In  a  calm 
retirement  the  gay  vanity  of  youth  no  longer  fluttered  in  her  bosom  ; 
she  listened  to  the  voice  of  truth  and  passion,  and  I  might  presume 
to  hope  that  I  had  made  some  impression  on  a  virtuous  heart.  At 
Grassy  and  Lausanne  I  indulged  my  dream  of  felicity  :  but  on  my 
return  to  England  I  soon  discovered  that  my  father  would  not 
hear  of  this  strange  alliance,  and  that  without  his  consent  I  was 
myself  destitute  and  helpless.  After  a  painful  struggle  I  yielded  to 
my  fate  :  I  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son ;  my  wound  was 
insensibly  healed  by  time,  absence,  and  the  habits  of  a  new  life. 
My  cure  was  accelerated  by  a  faithful  report  of  the  tranquillity 
and  cheerfulness  of  the  lady  herself,  and  my  love  subsided  in  friend¬ 
ship  and  esteem.’  * 

Gibbon’s  personal  appearance  was  such  that  blind  Madame 

*  ‘  Memoirs  of  my  Life  and  Writings,’  by  Edward  Gibbon,  ed. 
G.  Birkbeck  Hill,  p.  105. 
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du  DefEand,  tapping  his  face  with  her  fingers,  thought  it  was  not 
that  of  a  man  at  all,  and  that  she  was  the  victim  of  a  joke. 
Add  to  this  unprepossessing  visage  a  short  stature  and  extreme 
corpulence,  and  the  man  can  be  seen  as  Sir  Joshua  painted  him 
in  his  prime.  It  is  difficult  to  realise  that  a  man  whom  we 
are  thus  wont  to  picture  to  ourselves  could  arouse  an  attachment 
that  outlived  absence,  silence,  and  even  contemptuous  indif¬ 
ference.  That  love  lies  largely  within  the  lover’s  breast  is 
proved  again  in  the  instance  of  Suzanne  Curchod.  She  loved, 
and  Gibbon  was  transformed. 

But  when  the  two  first  met.  Gibbon  possessed  at  least  the 
grace  of  youth  which  is  common  to  all,  and  a  mental  power, 
equally  uncommon,  was  no  doubt  already  to  be  distinguished, 
in  some  degree,  in  his  features.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was 
not  entirely  without  personal  attraction,  if  we  are  to  believe 
Suzanne: 

‘  II  a  de  beaux  cheveux,  la  main  jolie,’  she  wrote,  ‘  et  I’air  d’une 
personne  de  condition.  Sa  physionomie  est  si  spirituelle  et  singuli^re, 
que  je  ne  connois  personne  qui  lui  ressemble.  Elle  a  tant  d’expres- 
sion  qu’on  y  decouvre  toujours  quelque  chose  de  nouveau.  Ses 
gestes  sont  si  k  propos,  qu’ils  ajoutent  beaucoup  a  ce  qu’il  dit.  En 
un  mot,  c’est  une  de  ces  physionomies,  si  extraordinaires,  qu’on 
ne  se  lasse  presque  point  de  I’examiner,  de  le  peindre  et  de  le 
contrefaire.  II  connait  les  egards  que  Ton  doit  aux  femmes.’  * 

So  Gibbon  then  appeared  to  Suzanne,  already  transfigured  by 
that  illumining  inner  flame. 

As  will  have  been  gathered  from  the  preceding  correspondence. 
Gibbon  proposed  marriage  to  Suzanne  Curchod  and  was  accepted. 
Returning  to  England  the  next  year,  his  father,  on  being  told 
the  step  his  son  had  taken,  refused  his  consent.  After  five 
years  of  silence  Gibbon  wrote  Suzanne  an  explanatory  letter 
breaking  his  engagement.  In  the  meantime  her  parents  died, 
leaving  her  alone  and  destitute. 

It  would  be  inferred,  on  reading  Gibbon’s  pages,  that  his 
promise  of  marriage — not  revoked  till  after  years  had  passed — 
was  speedily  withdrawn.  Gibbon  could  never  be  said  to 
be  chivalrous,  and  he  wsm  making  out  a  case  for  himself 
at  the  lady’s  expense  when  he  wrote  these  well-turned  but 
misleading  phrases.  He  would  also  have  us  believe  that  the 
lady  was  tranquil  and  cheerful  under  his  defection,  but  a  letter 
written  in  1763,  after  his  return  to  Lausanne,  tells,  in  her  own 
words,  the  true  state  of  Suzanne’s  feelings  : 

*  ‘  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Neeker,’  par  le  Comte  d’Haussonville. 
Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1900,  t.  i.  p.  35. 
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‘  Monsieur, — Je  rougis  de  la  demarche  que  je  fais,  je  voudrois 
vous  la  cacher,  je  voudrois  me  la  cacher  4  moi-meme.  Est-il 
possible,  grand  Dieu !  qu’un  cceur  innocent  s’avilisse  a  ce  point  ? 
Quelle  humiliation !  j’ai  eu  des  chagrins  plus  affreux,  mais  aucun 
que  j’aye  senti  plus  vivement.  N’importe,  je  suis  emportee  malgre 
moi-mfime.  Je  dois  cet  effort  h  mon  repos  ;  si  je  ne  prends  1’ occasion 
qui  se  presente,  il  n’est  plus  de  calme  pour  moi  .  ,  .  Depuis  cinq 
ans  entiers,  je  sacrifie  h  cette  chimere  par  une  conduite  unique  et 
inconcevable ;  enfin  mon  esprit,  tout  romanesque  qu’il  est,  vient 
d’etre  convaincu  de  son  erreur ;  je  vous  demande  a  genoux  de 
dissuader  un  cceur  insense ;  signez  I’aveu  de  votre  indifference, 
et  mon  ame  s’arrangera  son  6tat,  la  certitude  produira  la  tran- 

Juillit6  apres  laquelle  je  soupire.  Vous  seriez  le  plus  meprisable 
e  tous  les  hommes  si  vous  me  refusez  cet  acte  de  franchise,  et  ce 
Dieu  qui  voit  mon  cceur,  et  qui  m’aime  sans  doute,  quoiqu’il  me 
fasse  souffrir  les  plus  rudes  dpreuves,  ce  Dieu,  dis-je,  vous  punira 
malgre  mes  prieres,  s’il  y  a  le  moindre  deguisement  dans  votre 
reponse,  ou  si  par  votre  silence  vous  vous  faites  un  jouet  de  mon 
repos  .  .  .  Geneve,  ce  30me  may  (1763).’ 

Returned  by  Gibbon,  beneath  was  added,  in  English,  these 
significant  and  painful  words :  ‘  A  thinking  soul  is  punishment 
‘  enough,  and  every  thought  draws  blood.’  The  letters 
require  little  comment  either  as  regards  the  occurrences  with 
which  they  clearly  enough  acquaint  us  or  the  impressions 
which  these  occurrences  made  on  the  writers.  Gibbon’s  love 
had  not  withstood  the  first  opposition.  On  her  part,  Suzanne, 
who  possessed  stronger  affections,  could  not  easily  believe  in 
the  transientness  of  his  and  was  with  difficulty  persuaded 
that  it  was  indifference  which  had  kept  him  so  long  silent  and 
finally  led  him  to  break  his  promise. 

The  depth  of  Gibbon’s  wound — to  judge  by  his  own 
account — and  his  good  feeling,  also,  in  all  his  relations  with 
Suzanne,  may  well  be  questioned.  He  was  wanting  in  any 
sense  of  responsibility  towards  the  person  with  whom  he  had 
exchanged  vows  of  fidelity.  In  the  letter  in  which  he 
finally  severed  the  connexion  we  may  read  that  ‘  two  hours  ’ 
of  reflexion  determined  him  to  yield  to  his  father’s  wishes. 
The  decision  which  was  to  affect  the  whole  course  of  the  life  of 
another,  as  well  as  of  his  own,  was  measurable  by  minutes.  The 
truth  is,  that  though  Gibbon  made  love  to  Suzanne,  the  fever 
was  of  short  duration.  He  never  long — perhaps  never  seriously 
—considered  marriage,  afterwards  writing :  ‘  A  matrimonial 
‘  alliance  has  ever  been  the  object  of  my  terror  rather  than  of 
‘  my  wishes.’  f  The  confession  to  readers  of  the  ‘  Autobiography  ’ 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  t.  i.  p.  60, 
t  Autobiography,  p.  275. 
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that  his  sensibility  was  only  ‘  moderate,’  was  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary. 

in  1763,  the  year  following  the  date  of  the  letter  in  which 
Gibbon  freed  himself  from  his  promise,  and  the  affair  already 
buried  in  happy  oblivion  so  far  as  he  was  concerned.  Gibbon 
returned  to  Lausanne,  whence  he  wrote  to  his  stepmother  : 

‘  I  should  like  extremely  to  pass  the  winter  here,  if  my  father 
would  give  me  leave.  Give  me  leave  to  add  (for  I  am  sensible  you 
may  have  suspicions)  that  no  woman  is  the  least  concerned  in  my 
desire,  and  that  as  to  my  old  inclinations,  they  are  so  far  from  sub¬ 
sisting  that  no  one  can  be  more  opposite  to  them  at  present  than 
myself.’  * 

That  which  was  little  more  than  an  episode  in  Gibbon’s 
youth,  and  which  seems  to  have  left  no  enduring  trace  on  his 
life,  was  a  more  momentous  matter  to  Suzaime  (lurchod,  whose 
mind,  once  fixed,  was  not  easily  turned  from  its  purpose ;  and 
at  the  time  this  letter  was  written,  still  faithful,  she  still  loved 
and  still  hoped,  nor  would  she  relinquish  her  lover  without 
a  struggle.  Rousseau,  at  that  moment  at  Motiers-Travers,  and 
besieged  by  all  Europe  for  advice  on  all  manner  of  subjects,  was 
appealed  to,  and  the  Pastor  Moultou,  the  lifelong  friend  both  of 
Suzanne  and  of  Rousseau,  wrote  begging  him,  with  her  consent, 
to  employ  his  irresistible  eloquence  on  her  behalf  with  Gibbon, 

‘  auquel  elle  a  sacrifie,  je  le  sais,  de  tres  grands  partis.’  The 
philosopher’s  sensible  response,  though  it  may  have  soothed 
wounded  pride,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  feed  illusions. 

‘  Vous  me  donnez  (wrote  Rousseau),  pour  mademoiselle  Curchod 
une  commission  dont  je  m’acquitterai  mal,  precisement  h  cause 
de  mon  estime  pour  elle.  Le  refroidissement  de  M.  Gibbon  me  fait 
mal  penser  de  lui ;  j’ai  revu  son  Uvre.f  II  y  court  apres  1’ esprit ; 
il  s’y  guinde.  M.  Gibbon  n’est  point  mon  homme :  je  ne  puis 
croire  qu’il  soit  celui  de  mademoiselle  Curchod.  Qui  ne  sent  pas  son 
prix  n’est  pas  digne  d’elle  ;  mais  qui  I’a  pu  sentir  et  s’en  detacher  est 
un  homme  a  mepriser.’  J 

Ferney  was  the  scene  of  events  in  the  final  chapter  of  our 
romance.  Here,  in  September,  the  two  met  by  chance — for  the 
first  time,  it  would  seem,  since  their  parting — at  one  of  those 
theatrical  representations  in  which  Voltaire,  in  defiance  of  the  i 

pious  Genevan  fathers,  persisted,  and  to  which  he  delighted  i 

to  gather  the  surrounding  country.  > 

*  The  Letters  of  Edward  Gibbon,  ed.  Prothero,  vol.  i.  p.  40.  j 

■j-  ‘  L’Essai  sur  I’etude  de  la  litterature,’  Gibbon’s  first  work,  which 
was  dedicated  to  Suzanne  Curchod. 
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Suzanne,  agitated  by  the  unexpected  encounter,  could  scarcely 
speak,  *  but  Gibbon’s  words  and  manner  unmistakeably  revealed 
a  change  of  heart  which  she  could  no  longer  conceal  from  herself, 
and  he  was  finally  delivered  from  the  troublesome  pertinacity 
of  an  affection  which  had  outlived  his  own  and  which,  once 
taken  root  in  an  intense  nature  where  constancy  was  tempera¬ 
mental,  could  not  be  destroyed  without  stress  and  storm. 

Suzanne’s  persistency,  it  may  be  thought,  partakes  rather 
of  ambition  determined  to  be  satisfied  at  any  cost  than  of 
wounded  love ;  but,  however  far  her  head  ruled  her  conduct, 
and  her  imagination,  no  doubt,  was  stirred  by  Gibbon  the  clever 
and  rich  foreigner  as  well  as  by  Gibbon  the  lover,  it  is  certain 
that  her  affection  was  sincere. 

Two  years  went  by  before  their  next  meeting.  It  was  at 
Paris.  Suzanne  Curchod,  the  penniless  and  forsaken  orphan, 
had  become  Madame  Necker,  the  fond  and  idolised  wife  of  the 
rich  banker,  and  Gibbon,  who  hastened  to  present  himself 
at  her  door  on  his  return  from  Italy,  again  found  reason  to 
complain  of  a  too  cordial  reception.  But  this  time  it  was  a 
cordiality  which  precluded  the  slightest  jealousy  on  the  part 
of  the  husband,  and  which  pointed  to  a  complete  cure  on  the 
part  of  the  wife. 

‘  The  Curchod  (Madame  Necker)  [he  wrote]  I  saw  at  Paris.  She 
was  very  fond  of  me,  and  the  husband  particularly  civil.  Could 
they  insult  me  more  cruelly  ?  Ask  me  every  evening  to  supper,  go 
to  bed,  and  leave  me  alone  with  his  wife — what  an  impertinent 
security  ?  It  is  making  an  old  lover  of  mighty  Uttle  consequence. 
She  is  as  handsome  as  ever  and  much  genteeler,  seems  pleased  with 
her  fortune  rather  than  proud  of  it.’  f 

It  may  be  interesting  to  compare  this  letter  with  one  which 
Madame  Necker  wrote,  wherein  she  gives  her  altered  opinion 
of  Gibbon  and  discusses  their  changed  circumstances.  She 
frankly  confesses  her  satisfaction  that  he  should  be  a  witness 
to  her  new-found  happiness  and  to  the  luxury  which  he  could 
never  have  afforded  : 

‘Je  ne  sais,  madame,  si  je  vous  ai  dit,  que  j’ai  vu  Gibbon;  j’ai 
reste  sensible  ^  ce  plaisir  au-dela  de  toute  expression,  non  qu’il  me 
reste  aucun  sentiment  pour  un  homme  qui  je  vois  n’en  merite  guere  ; 
mais  ma  vanite  feminine  n’a  jamais  eu  un  triomphe  plus  complet 
et  plus  honnete.  II  a  reste  deux  semaines  a  Paris  ;  je  I’ai  vu  tous  les 
jours  chez  moi ;  il  etait  devenu  doux,  souple,  humble,  decent  jusqu’a 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  t.  i.  p.  71. 
t  To  J.  B.  Holroyd,  October  31, 1745.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  81. 
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la  pudeur ;  t^moin  perp^tuel  de  la  tendresse  de  mon  man,  de  son 
esprit  et  de  son  enjouement;  admirateur  zele  de  I’opulence,  il  me 
fit  remarquer  pour  la  premiere  fois  celle  qui  m’entoure,  ou  du  raoins 
jusqu’alors  elle  n’avait  fait  sur  moi  qu’une  sensation  d4sagreable.’  ♦ 

So  ends  Gibbon’s  love  story.  Certainly  he  played  an  unheroic 
part,  for  he  had  little  romance  in  his  composition.  One  may 
search  in  vain  among  his  subsequent  correspondence  in  the 
hope  of  detecting  any  tender  word  for  her  who  was,  after  all, 
the  only  love  of  has  life. 

Not  that  their  intercourse  was  broken ;  it  even  flourished 
under  the  new  conditions.  Thirteen  years  later  he  wrote  from 
London,  where  Monsieur  and  Madame  Neeker  visited  him  in 
Bentinck  Street :  ‘  I  am  a  good  deal  taken  up  with  the  Neckers. 
‘  We  are  vastly  glad  to  see  one  another,  but  she  is  no  longer 
‘  a  Beauty  ’  f  And  in  1779,  in  reply  to  his  stepmother,  who 
seemed  to  fear  that  his  former  inclination  was  the  cause  of  a 
return  visit  to  Paris, 

‘  The  constancy  and  danger  of  a  twenty  years’  passion  is  a  subject 
upon  which  1  hardly  know  how  to  be  serious.  I  am  ignorant  what 
effect  that  period  of  time  has  produced  upon  me,  but  I  do  assure 
you  that  it  has  committed  very  great  ravages  upon  the  Lady,  and 
that  at  present  she  is  very  far  from  being  an  object  either  of  desire 
or  scandal.’  J 

‘  La  belle  Curchod  ’  none  the  less  had  developed  into  the 
fascinating  woman  who  held  the  fastidious  Thomas  under  her 
dominion  throughout  his  Ufe,  and  on  whom  Buffon  bestowed  the 
passionate  admiration  and  affection  of  his  last  years. 

Though  he  often  visited  Madame  Neeker  when,  driven  before 
the  Revolution,  she  took  refuge  at  Coppet,  Gibbon  makes 
scarcely  any  further  allusion  to  her  in  his  correspondence. 
He  had  made  her  suffer,  but  having — by  force  of  fortuitous 
circumstances  in  the  shape  of  Monsieur  Neeker — risen  superior 
to  it  and  to  her  former  state,  Madame  Neeker  could  afford  to 
forgive  him,  and  she  cherished  the  IdndUest  feelings  towards 
her  old  lover  which,  as  the  distance  increased  between  that 
youthful  and  passionate  experience  and  more  prosaic  married 
life,  were  more  freely  and  frankly  revealed.  Perhaps  she 
admired  him  against  her  will.  Or,  again,  perhaps  she  was 

*  To  Madame  de  Brentes,  November  7,  1765.  Lettres  diverses 
recueillies  en  Suisse,  par  le  Comte  F4odor  Galovkin,  Geneva,  1821, 
p.  265. 

t  To  his  stepmother,  April  26,  1776.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 

if  April  14,  1777.  Letters,  vol.  i.  p.  306. 
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grateful  to  him,  realising  his  deficiencies  and  what  she  had 
escaped.  With  a  touch  of  malice  as  of  truth  she  advised  him 
against  marriage,  sa)dng  that  marriage,  to  be  happy,  must  be 
formed  in  youth,  and  it  was  not  without  gratification  to  her 
that  he  never  did  marry.  ‘  Come  back  to  us  when  you  are  free. 
‘The  moment  of  your  leisure  ought  always  to  belong  to  her 
‘  who  has  been  your  first  love  and  your  last.  I  cannot  make  up 
‘  my  mind  which  of  these  titles  is  the  sweeter  and  the  dearer  to 
‘  my  heart.’  These  warm  words  were  written  from  Coppet  shortly 
before  they  were  separated  by  death.  Madame  Necker’s  para¬ 
mount  love  for  her  husband  can  never  be  questioned,  but  one  of 
her  intrinsic  characteristics  was  fidelity  in  her  attachments.  She 
was  never  found  wanting  in  this  quality  in  any  of  the  relations  of 
life — to  parents,  husband,  child,  friends — even  toward  a  cold  and 
cruel  lover.  Always  straightforward,  her  strong  affections  were 
never  concealed,  and  her  spontaneity,  frankness,  and  sincerity  are 
in  striking  contrast  to  the  cold,  discreet,  and  calculating  character 
of  Gibbon. 

On  May  8,  1793,  Gibbon  returned  to  England,  where  he  died 
the  following  year.  Madame  Necker  only  survived  him  a  few 
months.  Almost  exactly  contemporaries,  they  were  born  and 
they  died  in  the  same  year. 

In  Suzanne  Curchod’s  final  letter  to  Gibbon,  written  in 
anguish  of  mind  after  the  humiliating  evening  spent  at  Ferney, 
she  prophesied  that  Gibbon  would  live  to  regret  her.  We  have 
no  proof  that  her  prophecy  was  verified,  but  it  may  be  supposed 
that  had  he  married  her,  a  woman  so  true,  so  sensible,  and  so 
able  would  have  adjusted  herself  to  his  environment  as  she  did 
to  that  of  Monsieur  Necker,  that  she  would  have  been  of  the 
same  assistance  in  Gibbon’s  career,  and  that  his  life,  so  sterile 
outside  his  intellectual  achievements,  would  have  benefited  from 
contact  with  one  who  was  his  superior  in  sentiment. 

As  it  is,  the  attachment  between  these  two  celebrated  persons 
is  chiefly  remembered  through  Gibbon’s  famous  sentence,  ‘  I 
‘  sighed  as  a  lover,  I  obeyed  as  a  son.’ 

We  must  now  refer  at  greater  length  to  Madame  Necker’s 
marriage,  which  approximated  somewhat  closely  to  that  earlier 
crisis  in  her  Ufe  in  which  she  had  spent  so  much  vehemence. 
Life  must  be  measured,  not  by  time,  but  by  events.  Much 
occurred  in  the  life  of  Suzanne  Crirchod  within  the  short  period 
between  the  end  of  her  engagement  with  Gibbon  and  her  mar¬ 
riage  to  Necker.  The  death  of  her  father,  in  1760,  had,  as  has 
been  said,  left  his  wife  and  daughter  destitute.  Suzanne  was 
obliged  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  both  by  teaching — the  only 
employment  open  to  her,  but  one  most  uncongenial  to  her 
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ambitious  character.  Madame  Curchod’s  surviving  years  were, 
as  Suzanne  with  remorse  perceived,  clouded  by  the  sight  of  her 
unhappiness  ;  her  death,  in  1763,  left  her  daughter  quite  alone. 
She  looked  to  marriage  as  the  only  way  out  of  her  difficulties,  and 
an  indifferent  suitor  who  came  forward  was  put  on  probation 
while  she  accepted  an  invitation  from  Madame  Vermenoux— 
a  Frenchwoman  who  was  in  Switzerland,  to  consult  the  famous 
Tronchin — to  return  with  her  to  France  as  her  companion.  This 
lady,  a  widow,  was  herself  considering  a  proposal  of  mai-riage  from 
Necker  and  while  hesitating  whether  she  should  descend  from 
the  ranks  of  the  noblesse,  to  which  her  marriage  had  lifted  her, 
to  an  affiance  with  the  rich  but  bourgeois  banker,  Necker, 
meeting  the  fair  and  accomplished  companion,  was,  like 
d’Alembert  under  the  spell  of  Julie  de  Lespinasse,  turned  from 
his  allegiance,  and  changed  his  addresses  from  one  to  the  other. 
Necker  managed  his  affair  more  delicately  than  d’Alembert; 
Madame  Vermenoux,  unlike  Madame  du  Deffand,  showed  no 
chagrin,  and  harmonious  relations  continued  between  them  all. 

The  reign  of  the  salon  opened  brilliantly  with  the  hotel  de 
Rambouillet.  The  important  salon  of  Madame  Necker  marked 
its  end.  When,  in  1764,  Madame  Necker  entered  upon  the 
scene  the  power  of  the  salons  had  become  such  that  they  may 
be  said  to  have  ruled  Paris.  The  Court  and  the  strictly  aristo¬ 
cratic  society  were  autocratically  governed  by  the  Marechale 
de  Luxembourg,  the  literary,  philosophical,  and  artistic  coteries 
by  Madame  Geoffrin,  Madame  du  Deffand  selected  her  society 
from  among  the  choicest  of  the  men  of  letters  and  the  aristocracy, 
and  to  these  Julie  de  Lespinasse  added  the  philosophical  element. 

Madame  Necker  was  not  long  in  drawing  around  her  a  hterary 
circle.  She  was  in  a  situation  to  satisfy  her  most  ambitious 
desires,  for  a  marked  change  had  taken  place  in  the  position  of 
moneyed  men  since  the  opening  of  the  century ;  and  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  men  of  letters,  which  had  formerly  reUed  upon  the  King 
and  Court  for  support,  now  found  a  new  power  arisen,  which 
afforded  it  greater  protection.  This  was  the  power  of  money. 
King,  Court,  and  kingdom  were  poor  and  daily  growing  poorer, 
yet  extravagant  liNung  was  continually  on  the  increase.  All  sec¬ 
tions  of  society,  from  King  to  peasant,  were  in  need  of  money, 
and  those  who  were  in  a  position  to  supply  it  were  in  a  position 
of  power.  Writing  was  a  precarious  means  of  existence  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  the  house  of  Necker  offered  peculiar 
inducements  to  needy  men  of  letters,  for  Madame  Necker’s 
ambition  never  tired  imtil  she  succeeded  in  embarking  her 
husband  on  a  political  career  and  thereby  was  able  to  offer  to 
her  habitues  a  double  support — pohtical  as  well  as  financial. 
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In  a  few  years’  time,  then,  she  had  assembled  in  her  salon  the 
leaders  of  finance  and  men  of  letters,  to  whom  were  later  added 
Necker’s  political  associates,  and  the  stronghold  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  was  conquered  when  she  gained  the  support  of  the  Mare- 
chale  de  Luxembourg.  Her  apartments  in  the  rue  Michel- 
le-Comte,  where  her  husband’s  bank  was  established,  soon 
became  too  circumscribed  for  the  increasing  number  of  her 
guests,  and  Necker  removed  to  the  sumptuous  Hotel  Leblanc, 
in  the  rue  de  Clery.  Here  they  lived  until  Necker  became  Con¬ 
troller-General. 

If  we  look  closely  at  any  one  of  the  salons  we  shall  always 
see  some  prime  factor  in  the  shape  of  a  man  in  the  background, 
without  whose  aid  it  either  would  never  have  existed  or  would 
have  had  less  success.  Madame  Necker,  however,  never  had 
any  single  subject  upon  whose  advice  and  support  she  alone 
depended.  She  was  one  of  the  few  directors  of  a  salon  who  had 
a  husband,  with  whom,  moreover,  she  was  always  in  love — for 
the  semi-tragic  episode  with  Gibbon  had  not  impaired  her  power 
of  affection.  But  she  was  not,  after  all,  an  exception  to  the 
above  rule.  Madame  Necker  always  went  straight  to  the  goal, 
her  straightforward  methods  even  sometimes  laying  her  open  to 
adverse  criticism.  Marmontel  relates  complacently  how  pleased 
she  was  to  make  his  acquaintance.  Diderot  also  was  deceived 
by  the  enthusiasm  which  his  reputation  inspired  and  misapplied 
her  impersonal  admiration — an  admiration  which  was  only 
meant  for  his  writings.  Grimm,  like  Diderot,  was  not  at  first 
as  anxious  as  she  for  the  acquaintance.  Their  views,  however, 
underwent  a  change,  and  each  became  her  friend.  According 
to  the  abbe  Morellet,  Madame  Necker  directly  applied  to 
him,  to  Marmontel,  and  to  the  abbe  Raynal  to  assist  her  in 
founding  a  literary  salon,  and  she  was  advised  by  them  to  take 
Friday  for  her  day  in  order  not  to  conflict  with  the  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  her  advisers  being  firat 
of  all  bound  to  the  famous  bourgeoise  of  the  rue  Saint-Honore. 
She,  too,  soon  received  the  young  Swiss  into  her  intimacy. 
Madame  Necker  was  not  so  fortunate  in  her  choice  of  lieutenants 
as  were  her  celebrated  rivals.  They  were  by  no  means  the  devoted 
adherents  that  Julie  de  Lespinasse  possessed  in  d’Alembert, 
Madame  d’Kpinay  in  Grimm,  or  Madame  Geoffrin  in  Fontenelle. 
Marmontel  complained  that  her  salon  was  instituted  neither 
because  of  her  interest  in  her  guests,  her  love  of  letters,  or  ambi¬ 
tion  for  herself,  but  for  a  reason  with  which  no  other  salon  can 
be  reproached — it  was  formed,  he  declared,  to  amuse  her  husband 
at  home  and  to  spread  his  fame  abroad.  Whatever  truth  there 
may  have  been  in  this  assertion  Necker,  generally  silent  and 
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preoccupied,  never  took  any  but  a  passive  part  in  his  wife’s 
assemblies.  The  abbe  Morellet  complained  of  her  severity, 
of  the  absence  of  freedom  of  speech  except  on  literary  subjecte, 
and  especially  the  restriction  which  debarred  religious  ^scussion ; 
pohtically  the  abbe  was  opposed  to  Monsieur  Necker,  which  did 
not,  however,  prevent  him  from  accepting  favours  from  the 
Minister  while  he  was  in  power. 

The  salon  of  Madame  Necker  was,  therefore,  filled  at  first  by 
recruits  from  the  salon  of  Madame  Geoffrin,  and  we  find  the 
same  persons  intimate  in  both  ;  Suard,  the  journalist ;  the  poets 
Saint- Lambert  and  ‘  Gentil  ’  Bernard  ;  Thomas,  the  director  of 
the  Academy;  Diderot  and  d’Alembert,  collaborators  in  the 
‘  Encyclopedde,’  the  last  named  connecting  her  with  Julie  de 
Lespinasse,  and  to  revert  further  back,  with  Madame  du  Deffand, 
who,  though  she  always  held  a  somewhat  disdainful  attitude 
toward  the  ambitious  parvenue,  and  though  she  was  always 
critical  on  leaving  her,  always  returned  to  her.  Guibert,  said 
to  be  Julie’s  last  lover,  and  Madame  de  Stael’s  first,  began  by 
being  Madame  Necker’s  friend. 

Notwithstanding  difference  in  faith  Madame  Necker  made 
friends  among  the  French  clergy  with  whom  her  charities  and 
her  husband’s  position  brought  her  in  contact.  Venerable  arch- 
bis'aops  as  well  as  worldly  abbes  were  among  her  visitors,  and 
there  were  much  talked  about  exchanges  of  hospitality  with 
Christophe  de  Beaumont,  Archbishop  of  Toulouse,  the  unsparing 
persecutor  of  the  Jansenists  and  philosophers.  Galiani,  the 
‘  spirituel  ’  abbe,  shone  brightly  in  Madame  Necker’s  salon.  He 
professed  a  great  esteem  for  her,  but  she  was  in  reaUty  too  much 
the  puritan  to  be  thoroughly  congenial  to  the  expansive,  hght- 
hearted  Italian,  and  he  plaintively  murmured  that  he  found  her 
too  virtuous.  Obliged  to  leave  Paris,  Galiani  still  strove  to  live 
its  life  by  means  of  correspondence,  and  from  one  of  his  pic¬ 
turesque  letters  to  Madame  Necker  we  may  obtain  an  idea  of 
the  persons  who  composed  her  salon,  and  of  what  they  did  on 
her  celebrated  Fridays  : 

‘  II  n’y  a  point  de  vendredi  que  je  n’aille  chez  vous  en  esprit. 
J’arrive,  je  vous  trouve  tantot  achevant  votre  parure,  tantot  pro- 
longee  sur  cette  duchesse.  Je  m’assieds  k  vos  pieds  :  Thomas  en 
souffre  tout  bas,  Morellet  en  enrage  tout  haut,  Grimm,  Suard 
en  rient  de  bon  cceur,  et  mon  cher  comte  de  Creutz  ne  s’en  aper^oit 
pas.  Marmontel  trouve  I’exemple  digne  d’etre  imito,  et  vous, 
madame,  vous  faites  combattre  deux  de  vos  plus  belles  vertus, 
la  pudeur  et  la  politesse,  et  dans  cette  souffrance  vous  trouvez  que 
je  suis  un  petit  monstre  plus  embarrassant  qu’odieux.  On  annonce 
qu’on  a  servi.  Nous  sortons.  Les  autres  font  gras ;  moi,  je  fais 
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maigre  et  mange  beaucoup  de  cette  morue  d’Ecosse  que  j’aime  fort, 
je  me  donne  une  indigestion  tout  en  admirant  Tardeur  de  I’abbe 
Morellet  a  couper  un  dindonneau.  On  sort  de  table,  on  est  au  cafe  ; 
tous  parlent  a  la  fois.  L’abbe  Raynal  convient  avec  moi  que 
Boston  et  1’ Amerique  anglaise  est  a  jamais  separee  d’avec  I’Angleterre, 
et  dans  le  meme  moment  Creutz  et  Marmontel  conviennent  que 
Gretri  est  le  Pergolese  de  la  France ;  M.  Necker  trouve  cela  bon, 
baisse  la  tete  et  s’en  va.  Voili  mes  vendredis.’  * 

Madame  Necker’s  salon  was  the  scene  of  the  famous  gathering 
of  seventeen  men  of  letters,  in  1770,  when  the  statue  to  Voltaire 
was  proposed.  Indeed,  according  to  Grimm,  it  was  Madame 
Necker  who  conceived  the  project.  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre 
read  his  ‘  Paul  et  Virginie  ’  before  Madame  Necker  and  her  friends, 
when,  strange  to  relate,  most  of  the  company  fell  asleep  !  They 
appeared  to  prefer  a  play  written  by  Germaine  Necker,  when 
she  was  twelve,  which  was  produced  at  Saint-Ouen. 

A  feature  of  the  salons  is  the  predominance  of  men  among  the 
guests,  and  women  did  not  take  a  prominent  place  in  the  salon  of 
Madame  Necker,  though  she  was  more  hospitable  to  them  than 
was  Madame  GeofErin.  Madame  Suard  was  the  only  woman 
who  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  Fridays,  but  the  wives 
of  Madame  Necker’s  habitues — many  of  whom  were  unmarried 
—were  not  as  a  rule  appropriate  to  a  Uterary  circle.  Therefore 
at  first  she  had  few  women  friends ;  but  she  afterwards  found 
little  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  acquaintance  of  the  leaders  of  the 
society  of  the  capital,  whom  she  received  not  on  the  Fridays  but 
on  Tuesdays.  Madame  de  Marchais  was  one  of  Madame  Necker’s 
first  friends,  which,  considering  the  strict  code  of  the  one  and 
the  lax  morality  of  the  other,  would  be  inexplicable  to  one  not 
conversant  with  the  accepted  ethics  of  the  period.  Madame 
de  Marchais  was  ugly,  clever  and  fascinating.  Never  able  to 
obtain  an  assumed  place  in  the  exclusive  circles  which  opened 
to  receive  Madame  Necker,  her  jealousy  was  aroused,  and  this 
led  to  a  rupture  between  them.  Madame  Geoffrin,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  a  friend  from  first  to  last.  An  old  woman  when  she 
formed  this  intimacy,  she  was  nevertheless  at  the  height  of  her 
fame  and  influence.  If  she  had  been  an  ordinary  woman  she 
might  have  feared  a  danger  in  the  appropriation  by  Madame 
Necker  of  her  own  particular  group,  but  jealousy  was  not  one 
of  Madame  Geoffrin’s  faults  and  the  new  favourite  soon  became 
one  of  her  best-loved  personal  friends.  We  have  said  that  the 
two  resembled  each  other,  and  this  was  true  not  only  of  character 

*  ‘  L’Abbe  Galiani,  Correspondance,’  par  Lucien  Peney  et  Gaston 
Maugras.  Paris,  Calmann  Levy,  1881,  t.  i.  pp.  227,  228. 
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but  also  of  environment,  as  well  as  of  aspiration  and  success. 
Both  springing  from  the  bourgeoisie  had  its  virtues  and  its  failings 
and  were  notable  exceptions  in  their  private  lives  to  the  circles 
which  they  frequented.  And  in  both  ambition  was  a  ruling 
passion,  and  it  took  the  same  form — to  be  a  central  figure  in  the 
life  of  their  time. 

It  was  Madame  Necker  who  reconciled  Madame  Geoffrin  to 
Madame  Suard  after  Suard’s  marriage,  which  Madame  GeofErin 
had  strongly  opposed.  Madame  Necker  conceived  the  project 
of  bringing  the  two  women  together  at  her  own  table,  neither 
knowing  that  the  other  was  to  be  present.  The  plan  worked 
admirably,  and  next  day,  when  Madame  Suard  went  to  thank 
Madame  Geoffrin  for  the  present  of  a  dress  she  had  in  the  mean¬ 
time  received,  the  husband  coming  to  look  for  her,  Madame 
Geoffrin  ran  to  embrace  him,  crying,  ‘  J’avais  tort,  j’avais  tort. 
‘  Meme  sans  dot  elle  valait  mieux  que  le  celibat  le  plus  tran- 
‘  quille  et  le  plus  riche  manage  !  ’ 

‘  Quand  je  consid^re  ma  fille,  je  suis  comme  une  poule  qui 
‘  aurait  couve  un  ceuf  de  cane,’  said  Madame  Geoffrin.  This 
extraordinary  and  unnatural  daughter  attempted  to  prejudice 
Madame  Necker  against  Madame  Geoffrin’s  philosophical  society, 
to  which  Madame  de  la  Fert6-Imbault  was  hostile,  and  to  win 
her  to  her  own,  composed  of  persons  of  the  Court  which  alone 
she  had  cultivated  since  her  marriage.  But  her  efforts  were 
without  success,  and  the  intimacy  between  Madame  Geoffrin 
and  Madame  Necker  continued  to  be  of  the  closest,  informal 
visits  were  frequently  exchanged,  nor  were  the  presents,  with 
which  Madame  Geoffrin  invariably  cemented  her  friendships, 
wanting.  The  following  note,  which  accompanied  a  gift  of  two 
chairs  for  her  new  protegee,  draws  a  little  domestic  picture  of 
the  celebrated  persons  concerned  and  shows  the  simple  and 
kindly  nature  of  their  association  : 

‘  Mon  bien  ainie  ayant  les  inemes  gouts  que  moi,  voudroit  sure- 
ment  avoir  toujours  ma  chaise,  et  me  batteroit  comme  fait  sa 
petite  fille  pour  m’obliger  a  la  luy  c^der.  Pour  entretenir  done 
la  paix  dans  nos  coeurs,  voila  done  aussi  une  chaise  pour  lui ;  les 
deux  chaises  sont  d’une  hauteur  convenable,  et  par  leur  legerete 
faciles  a  transporter.  Elies  sont  de  la  matiere  la  plus  simple. 
Elies  ont  ete  achetees  k  I’inventaire  de  Philemon  et  de  Baucis.’  * 

Madame  Necker  and  the  Marechale  de  Luxembourg  were 
neighbours  in  the  summer,  when  they  occupied  their  respective 
chateaux  at  Saint-Ouen  and  at  Montmorency.  The  conquest  of 
the  Marechale  was  of  the  greatest  value  ;  her  tongue  was  as  much 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 
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feared  as  that  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  and  her  power  was  such  that 
it  was  considered  more  necessary  in  high  society  to  be  received 
in  her  salon  than  at  Court.  Notwithstanding  a  scandalous  youth 
she  was  very  strict  in  regard  to  the  behaviour  of  others,  and  her 
granddaughter,  the  Duchesse  de  Lauzun,  was  the  most  modest 
and  loveable  young  person  in  the  kingdom,  whether  due  to  her 
grandmother  who  brought  her  up,  or  to  her  natural  character. 

‘  C’est  une  charmante  personne,’  wrote  Rousseau,  reflecting  on 
the  period  spent  in  the  grateful  shadow  of  Montmorency,  ‘  elle 
‘  a  une  figure,  une  douceur,  une  timidite  de  vierge.’  * * * §  Madame 
Necker  was  naturally  inclined  to  one  who  was  amiable  and  good 
like  herself.  ‘  Les  portraits  d’imagination  sont  les  seuls,’  she 
wrote,  ‘  qui  lui  ressemblent.’  t  She  attempted  one,  however,  in 
the  ‘  Portrait  d’Emilie,’  ending  a  long  panegyric  by  exclaiming, 
‘Les  graces  naives  pourroient  inspirer  des  sentiments  trop 
‘  passionnes  s’ils  n’etoient  reprimes  par  la  noble  decence  de  ses 
‘  regards  et  par  I’expression  celeste  de  sa  physionomie.’  J 
The  character  and  life  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lauzun  were  sin¬ 
gularly  like  those  of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,§  and  she  suffered 
the  same  fate  living  and  dying.  Passionately  fond  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  who  was  the  Lovelace  of  the  period,  the  Duchesse  de 
Lauzun,  like  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul,  spent  her  life  in  the  vain 
effort  to  win  her  husband’s  affection.  Both  expiated  on  the 
scaffold  the  sins  and  follies  of  others.  Like  is  drawn  to  like,  and 
so  these  two  were  friends.  ‘  Meme  qu’il  n’y  a  pas  une  jeune 
‘personne  plus  aimable,  mieux  elevee,  plus  interessante  et  plus 
‘  charmante  en  tout,’  ||  wrote  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul  to 
Madame  du  Deffand.  The  strict  code  of  morals  followed 
by  these  two  highborn  women  and  by  Madame  Geoffrin  and 
Madame  Necker  of  the  bourgeoisie  proves  that  high  ethical 
views  can  exist  and  are  valued  in  the  most  corrupt  epochs,  and 
the  fives  of  these  women  shine  out  the  brighter  against  the  dark 
background  of  deceit,  intrigue  and  dissoluteness  which  were 
then  prevalent.  Besenval,  severe  towards  the  Marochale,  could 
only  say  that  she  had  fulfilled  her  duty  toward  her  grand¬ 
daughter.  ‘  On  ne  pent  disconvenir  qu’elle  ne  soit  un  chef- 
‘d’ oeuvre  d’education  et  la  femme  la  plus  parfaite  qu’on  ait 


*  Confessions,  2*^  partie,  livre  x. 

t  P.  233. 

j  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  vol.  i.  p.  235. 

§  See  ‘  Madame  du  Deffand  and  her  Friends,’  Edinburgh  Review, 
Jan.  1900. 

II  ‘  Correspondance  de  Madame  du  Deffand,’  ed.  de  M.  de  Saint- 
Aulaine,  vol.  ii.  p.  298. 
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‘  connue.’  *  All  the  writers  of  the  period  unite  in  her  praise,  as 
they  do  in  praise  of  the  Duchesse  de  Choiseul. 

‘  Je  ne  pouvais  me  lasser  de  contempler  Mine,  de  Lauzun  (writes 
Madame  de  Genlis),  elle  avait  la  plus  mteressante  figure  et  le  plus 
noble  et  le  plus  doux  maintien  que  j’aie  jamais  vu  ;  elle  4tait  d’une 
extreme  timidite,  sans  etre  insipide,  d’une  obligeance,  d’une  bonte 
toujours  soutenues,  sans  aucune  fadeur ;  il  y  avait  en  elle  un 
melange  original  et  piquant  de  finesse  et  de  naivete.’  f 


With  the  exception  of  his  wife,  the  Due  de  Lauzun  fell  in 
love  with  almost  every  woman  he  saw.  The  celebrated  English 
beauty.  Lady  Sarah  Bunbury,  the  early  love  of  George  III.,  was 
included  in  lus  many  flirtations.  'He  met  her  in  Paris,  received  at 
first  only  rebuffs,  till  at  length  a  billet-doux,  containing  the  words 
‘  Je  vous  aime,’  fanned  to  a  blaze  the  expiring  flame,  and  he 
followed  her  to  England  ;  where  receiving  Uttle  encouragement, 
her  place  was  soon  filled  by  another. 

With  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  a  transformation  occurred 
in  the  etiquette  of  the  Court  and  in  the  fashions,  customs  and 
manners  of  society  in  France.  The  rigid  and  onerous  ceremonial 
of  the  Court  of  old  France — the  most  strict  in  Europe — was 
hateful  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  replaced  it  by  free  and  easy 
manners  in  keeping  with  the  Uberty  enjoyed  at  the  thatched 
cottages  and  the  dairy  of  her  Trianon.  Exchanges  of  visits 
between  Paris  and  London  became  more  and  more  frequent, 
and  were  responsible  for  many  of  these  changes.  The  Due 
de  Lauzun,  the  Due  de  Chartres  and  other  noblemen  of  the 
first  rank  brought  back  from  England  English  tastes  and  idio¬ 
syncrasies.  English  stuffs  were  worn,  English  wall-paper  was 
substituted  for  tepestry,  they  drank  tea.  Less  innocent  were  the 
high  play  and  the  betting  which  accompanied  horse  racing,  also 
brought  over,  and  in  which  the  Queen  and  Court  were  the  first 
to  indulge.  J 

The  period  before  the  Revolution  is  reproached  as  wanting  in 
deep  feehng  as  well  as  in  good  morals,  but  the  life  of  pleasure  which 
was  led  by  the  Court  and  by  the  aristocracy  in  general  could  not 
stifle  the  energies  of  the  stronger  natures.  The  letters  of  Julie 
de  Lespinasse  and  Mademoiselle  Ai'sse  prove  the  existence  of 
strong  passions,  and  a  general  condemnation  of  the  state  of  morals 
should  be  confined  to  one  section  of  society.  We  do  not  hear  of 


*  Besenval,  ‘  M^moires,’  p.  154. 

t  Memoires  de  Madame  de  Genlis,  Paris,  chez  Ladvocat,  t.  i. 
p.  382. 

J  ‘  Le  Due  de  Lauzun  et  la  Cour  de  Marie  Antoinette,’  par  Gaston 
Maugras.  Paris,  E.  Plon-Nourrit  et  Cie.,  1895,  p.  89. 
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general  profligacy  among  the  bourgeoisie  or  lower  classes  ;  and 
among  the  aristocracy  there  were  women  of  austere  lives,  such 
as  that  the  Duchesse  d’Ayen  led  with  her  five  daughters,  after¬ 
wards  the  Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  the  Marquise  de  la  Fayette,  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Roure,  the  Marquise  de  Montagu  and  the  Marquise 
de  Grammont ;  and  the  dutiful  existences  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Choiseul  and  of  the  Duchesse  de  Lauzun  are  shining  examples  of 
conjugal  devotion. 

But  to  turn  from  these  general  observations  to  the  actual  salon 
of  Madame  Necker.  The  same  people  were  to  be  found  with 
Madame  du  Deffand  as  with  the  Marechale  de  Luxembourg, 
though  the  salon  of  the  convent  of  Saint- Joseph  included,  besides, 
the  Uterary  group  to  whom  Madame  du  Deffand’s  vigorous 
intellect  would  naturally  incline — at  least  those  among  them 
of  whose  manners  her  fastidious  elegance  approved. 

The  subjugation  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  reputed  to  be  the 
wittiest  woman  in  Paris,  in  whose  salon  the  choicest  of  the 
aristocracy  mingled  with  the  choicest  of  the  men  of  letters,  was 
the  next  to  be  attempted  by  Madame  Necker,  and  Madame 
du  Deffand  permitted  herself  to  be  courted,  always  seeking  to 
escape  from  the  insatiable  ennui  by  which  she  was  devoured, 
of  which,  concealed  under  a  gay  exterior,  her  gay  world  knew 
nothing.  We  have  seen  Madame  Necker  at  Ferney  as  unhappy 
Suzanne  Curchod.  She  had  kept  up  connexions  with  Voltaire, 
and,  writing  to  inform  him  that  she  had  made  the  acquaintance 
of  his  old  friend,  thus  relates  her  impressions  : 

‘  J’ai  fait  connoissance  avec  Madame  du  Deffand ;  c’etoit  votre 
correspondance  et  votre  opinion  qui  excitoien  t  ma  curiosite .  Madame 
du  Deffand  est  encore  tres  brillante  ;  elle  supplie  au  sens  qu’elle 
n’a  plus  par  la  vivacite  de  ses  passions ;  elle  est  heureuse,  elle  est 
gaye,  car  elle  ne  voit  les  choses  que  par  vos  yeux.’  * 

So  Madame  du  Deffand  appeared  to  Madame  Necker,  who 
was  not  generally  wanting  in  discernment.  Neither  age  nor  a 
dreadful  infirmity,  nor  the  betrayal  by  those  she  loved  and  on 
whom  she  counted,  could  crush  or  quench  the  spirit  of  the  sad, 
witty,  profound,  fascinating  woman  who  at  seventy  captured 
and  kept  and  warmed  the  heart  of  cynical,  blase  Horace  Walpole 
of  fifty.  She  wrote  to  him,  as  Madame  Necker  had  to  Voltaire, 
of  this  meeting : 

‘  Je  ferai  demain  un  souper  ou  j’enverrai  volontiers  quelque  autre 
4  ma  place  :  c’est  4  Saint-Ouen,  chez  M.  et  Madame  Necker :  ils 
ont  voulu  me  connaitre  parce  qu’on  m’a  donne  aupres  d’eux  la 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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reputation  d’un  bel  esprit  qui  n’aimoit  point  les  beaux  esprits. 
Cela  leur  paroit  une  raret6  di^e  de  curiosite.  Eh  bien,  j’ai  ete  assez 
sotte  pour  faire  cette  connoissance,  et  quand  je  ra’interroge  pour- 
quoi,  je  rougis  de  decouvrir  que  c’est  la  honte  de  I’ennui  et  que  je 
suis  souvent  aussi  imbecile  que  Gribouille,  qui  se  jette  dans  I’eau 
de  peur  de  la  pluie.’  * 

At  the  beginning  of  their  acquaintance  Madame  du  Deffand 
visited  Madame  Necker  regularly  once  a  week  at  Saint-Ouen. 
Her  judgement  of  the  character  of  her  friend  is,  as  usual,  though 
not  particularly  sympathetic,  singularly  correct :  ‘  Pleine  d’amour- 
‘  propre,  mais  honn  te  personnel  f  But  she  ended  by  preferring 
Necker  to  his  wife.  She  hoped  much  from  his  political  career- 
more  than  she  had  from  that  of  Turgot,  though  she  felt  far 
from  sure  that  anyone  could  now  save  the  financial  situation. 

Madame  Necker  was  in  one  sense  unique,  for  she  alone  among 
the  leaders  of  the  salons  brought  together  the  members  of  rival 
societies.  She  managed  to  live  on  go^  terms  with  such  opposing 
personalities  as  Madame  Geofirin  and  Madame  du  Deffand,  she 
was  a  friend  of  unfortunate  Julie  de  Lespinasse  as  well  as  of  the 
all-powerful  Marechale  de  Luxembourg,  and  she  was  on  intimate 
terms  with  the  Comtesse  de  Boufflers,  the  di\'inity  of  the  Temple, 
her  niece,  the  Vicomtesse  de  Cambise,  with  the  Comtesse 
d’Houdetot,  Rousseau’s  divinity,  the  Princesse  d’Henin,  and  the 
Comtesse  de  Broglie.  The  standard  of  morality  of  the  time  is 
again  showir  by  the  way  in  which  Madame  Necker,  strict  as 
had  been  her  education  and  was  her  practice,  associated  herself 
with  those  who  flung  all  prudence  to  the  winds  and  indulged  in 
the  excessive  liberty  which  public  opinion  tolerated  ;  among  her 
friends  was  Madame  Lecomte,  who  had  left  her  husband  and 
openly  lived  with  Watelet  in  his  rustic  retreat  at  Moulin- Joli. 

Among  Madame  Necker’s  habitues  two  were  preferred— 
Buffon  and  Thomas.  The  latter,  director  of  the  Academy  and 
an  amiable  pedant  much  admired  in  his  day  but  completely 
forgotten  by  a  later  generation,  was  one  of  the  first  friends 
Madame  Necker  made  in  Paris,  and  their  intimacy  increased 
with  years,  until  his  death  at  fifty.  Of  similar  character,  they 
were  drawn  together  by  similar  tastes.  Serious,  intense,  nervous, 
impressionable,  yet  somewhat  stiff  and  stilted,  the  rhetorical 
and  pretentious  in  both  Thomas  and  Buffon  appealed  to  a  like 
strain  in  Madame  Necker.  Buffon  was  the  most  admiring  of 
all  Madame  Necker’s  admiring  friends.  He  was  thirty  years 

♦  Lettres  de  la  Marquise  du  Deffand  a  Horace  Walpole,  Paris, 
chez  Treuttel  et  Wiirtz,  1812,  t.  2,  p.  464. 

t  Ibid.  t.  3,  p.  289. 
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the  elder.  Five  years  had  passed  since  the  death  of  his  wife 
when  the  great  naturalist  and  Madame  Necker  met,  and  hence¬ 
forth  she  personified  his  ideal.  In  truth  he  fell  in  love  with 
Madame  Necker,  and  there  is  always  a  passionate  note  in  this 
platonic  friendship  inseparable  from  Buffon’s  large  and  rich 
nature.  He  calls  her  ‘  his  noble,  his  grand,  his  sublime 
‘  friend.’ 

‘J’avais  la  larine  a  I’ceil  en  vous  quittant  tous  deux,  et  cet 
attendrissement  s’est  souvent  renouvelle  depuis  sans  s’etre  attiede, 
car  c’est  pour  la  vie  que  je  me  suis  devoue  et  a  Tune  et  a  I’autre,’ 
he  writes  from  Montbard  (July  23,  1779),  ‘  je  m’en  fais  une  gloire, 
j’y  attache  mon  bonheur.  .  .  .  Je  vais  vous  consul  ter  :  croiez-vous, 
ange  de  raes  lumieres  (car  vous  les  aves  souvent  rectifiees)  croies- 
vous  que  le  sentiment  puisse  s’exprimer  autrement  que  par  les 
faits  ?  .  .  .  Vous  qui  etes  mon  guide  et  mon  modele  en  sentimens, 
avez-vous  jamais  pu  rendre  autrement  c|ue  par  de  grandes  actions 
les  sublimes  elans  de  cette  tendresse  divine  qui  fait  le  fond  de  vos 
vertus  et  qui  se  repand  par  votre  bienfaisance  sur  I’humanite  tout 
entiere  ?  ’  * 

In  such  grandiloquent  periods  Buflon  wrote  to  Madame  Necker. 
Time  but  increased  the  strength  of  his  affection.  July  18,  1781, 
he  wrote  :  ‘  je  vous  aime  et  respecte  au  dela  de  tout  ce  que 
‘  j’ai  jamais  aime.’  She  took  him  for  her  confidant,  and  her 
health  failing,  confessed  her  fears  and  anxieties,  her  dread  of  old 
age ;  and  Buffon,  much  affected  by  her  pictures  of  her  nervous 
sufferings,  replied  feelingly  : 

‘Depuis  votre  lettre  ’  (he  wrote,  October  1,  1781)  ‘j’ai  perdu 
mon  bonheur ;  apres  les  larmes  qu’elle  m’a  fait  repandre,  je  ne 
pouvois  y  repondre  que  par  mes  gemissements  sur  les  douleurs 
atroces  que  vous  aves  souffert  .  .  .  je  me  suis  fache  de  vous  entendre 
dire  que  vous  abandonn6s  h  la  voracite  du  temps  ou  >1  son  inconstance 
VOS  liaisons,  vos  gotUs  et  vos  penchans  ...  les  affections  profondes 
(me  vous  etes  sure  de  luy  d^rober  sont  en  effet  le  fonds  de  notre 
bien  .  .  .Et  quelle  personne  au  monde  merite  plus  que  vous  d’etre 
parfaitement  heureuse  ?  qui  jamais  eut  plus  de  droit  a  la  reconnais¬ 
sance  de  touttes  les  ames  sensibles  ;  qui  ne  vous  eleveroit  pas  des 
autels  si  tout  le  monde  vous  connoissait  comme  moi  ?  Je  me 
trompe  ici  par  trop  de  sentiment,  car  vous  en  avez  en  effet  des  autels 
dans  le  coeur  de  tous  les  gens  honetes.’  f 

Buffon’s  letters  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  gay,  graceful, 
superficial  touch  demanded  by  the  taste  of  the  time,  but  men 
like  the  famous  savant  cannot  be  coerced  into  a  fashion  or  a 

*  Le  Salon  de  Madame  Necker,  t.  i.  p.  308. 
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type.  His  friendship  redounded  to  the  glory  of  Madame  Necker ; 
before  the  great  Buffon  even  Voltaire  was  modest ! 

In  1788  she  had  to  mourn  his  death.  She  was  with  him  when 
he  died. 

The  second  half  of  Madame  Necker’s  life  was  clouded  by  bad 
health.  At  all  times  of  a  serious  disposition,  she  now  inclined 
to  melancholy.  The  depression  of  spirits  from  which  she 
suffered  is  reflected  in  the  gloomy  tone  of  the  thoughts  which 
she  was  in  the  habit  of  committing  to  paper.  ‘  Les  jouissances 
‘  les  plus  chores  nous  portent  souvent  a  la  melancholie  :  souvent 
‘  il  faut  detourner  ses  regards  de  sa  propre  pensee  ;  souvent  on 
‘  voudroit  trouver  en  soi  un  asile  contre  soi,  et  Ton  croit  sentir 
‘  la  griffe  du  tigre  qui  vous  saisit  malgre  votre  resistance.’*  As 
her  career  began  to  decline  and  her  husband’s  to  rise,  she 
tormented  herself  with  the  fear  that  he  would  cease  to  love 
her  :  she  was  even  a  little  jealous  of  her  daughter,  who  early 
showed  the  brilliancy  of  mind  and  independence  of  character 
with  which  as  Madame  de  Stael  she  dismayed  Napoleon. 

The  salon  of  Madame  Necker  had  changed  in  character. 
Her  husband’s  political  writings  had  been  so  well  received  that 
she  had  advised  him  to  give  up  his  share  in  the  bank  and  to 
turn  his  attention  entirely  to  politics.  Her  foresight  was  justified 
when  he  was  appointed,  in  1776,  directeur-general  du  Tresor 
royal.  His  name  commanded  attention  in  the  political  as  in  the 
financial  world,  and  politicians,  grands  seigneurs  who  were  in 
sympathy  with  his  politics,  strangers  of  note  and  foreign  ambas¬ 
sadors  were  alike  anxious  to  show  their  respect  to  the  famous 
pair.  Scarcely  arrived  at  the  zenith,  little  by  little,  Madame 
Necker’s  star  began  to  pale  before  the  rising  brilliancy  of  her 
daughter’s  splendid  galaxy  of  talents,  and  the  daughter  began 
imperceptibly  to  take  her  mother’s  place  in  the  enlarged 
circle.  The  time  had  come  to  consider  this  daughter’s  future. 
The  question  of  her  marriage  was  a  delicate,  if  not  difficult 
matter,  on  account  of  her  parents’  Protestant  faith.  Since 
the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  not  a  Protestant  was 
left  in  France  of  sufficient  consequence  to  aspire  to  the  hand 
of  Mademoiselle  Necker;  had  a  Catholic  nobleman  wished 
to  marry  her  he  could  not  at  that  time  have  found  a 
priest  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  civil  marriage  was  then 
unknown.  Her  parents  therefore  must  needs  look  beyond 
France  for  a  suitable  husband  for  their  daughter.  It  was  at 
this  anxious  moment — in  1783 — that  Madame  Necker  met  Wil¬ 
liam  Pitt.  Anglomania  was  at  its  height  in  Paris  and,  un- 
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necessary  to  say,  Pitt,  only  twenty-four,  but  now  ex-Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  had  the  town  at  his  feet ;  the  salons,  the 
Court,  men  of  letters,  women  of  fashion,  everyone  vied  with 
each  other  for  his  society.  Perhaps  in  planning  a  marriage 
between  her  daughter  and  Pitt,  Madame  Necker  also  thought 
of  herself  and  Gibbon,  and  that  her  youthful  dreams  of  an 
English  home  would,  in  some  occult  fashion,  be  realised  through 
her  daughter.  Did  she  weave  such  visions,  they  were  soon 
dispelled ;  Germaine  Necker  refused  to  entertain  the  idea  for 
a  moment — it  is  doubtful  if  Pitt  ever  heard  of  the  proposal 
at  all — and  in  January  of  1786  she  was  married  to  Baron  de 
Stael-Holstein  who,  for  the  sake  of  this  marriage,  was  advanced 
by  Gustave  III.  from  his  place  as  simple  attache  at  the 
Swedish  Embassy  to  the  post  of  Ambassador. 

The  seven  years  between  1781  and  1788,  which  were,  in  spite 
of  his  retirement,  the  period  of  her  husband’s  greatest  fame, 
were  a  periotl  of  decadence  for  Madame  Necker.  Her  health 
became  more  and  more  precarious,  and  her  brilliant  daughter, 
whom  marriage  had  launched  into  society,  now  practically 
superseded  her  mother,  whose  predilections  were  literary  and 
whose  influence  primarily  had  been  exerted  in  that  direction, 
in  the  more  political  salon  of  the  rue  Berg^re,  to  which  they 
retired  from  the  hotel  in  the  rue  Neuve  des  Petits  Champs — 
the  perquisite  of  the  post  of  Controller-General. 

Monsieur  Necker’s  disgrace  resembled  that  of  the  Due  de 
Choiseul.  Never  had  he  been  so  popular.  He  had  the  moral 
support  of  the  entire  country.  He  was  visited  by  men  of  all 
parties,  and  inundated  by  letters  expressing  regret,  regard  and 
sympathy  from  all  sections  of  society  in  France  and  from  foreign 
countries.  Their  hotel  in  the  rue  Bergere  and  the  chateau  of 
Saint-Ouen  rivalled  Chanteloup  in  the  previous  reign  in  the  way 
in  which  public  opinion,  of  which  the  fallen  Minister  had  always 
been  the  advocate,  rallied  to  his  support  in  his  wife’s  salon. 
The  Marquis  Caraccioli  offered,  in  the  name  of  his  government, 
the  administration  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  Catherine  II.  wrote  in 
his  praise.  In  England  Edmund  Burke  eulogised  his  financial 
methods  and  his  conduct  in  Parliament.  In  1787,  on  account 
of  his  justificatory  Memoire  in  answer  to  an  attack  by  Calonne, 
he  was  banished  by  lettre  de  cachet  forty  leagues  from  Paris. 
But  his  popularity  was  too  great,  the  revenues  of  France  too 
small,  for  his  enemies.  The  power  of  the  economists,  always 
Madame  Necker’s  devoted  adherents,  was  at  its  height,  all 
their  influence  was  exerted  in  her  husband’s  behalf,  and  the 
next  year  he  was  again  called  to  power.  Like  the  Due  de 
Choiseul,  he  was  greeted  by  the  populace  as  another  Sully ;  but 
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skilful  as  was  Necker  on  questions  of  finance,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  cope  with  the  situation  with  which  he  was  confronted 
on  his  rettirn  to  power  in  1788.  Slow  and  hesitating,  irresolute 
when  he  should  have  been  unbending,  after  he  had  summoned 
the  States-General  he  found  himself  unable  to  handle  it  and 
powerless  to  stem  the  revolutionary  current ;  and  the  public, 
lately  so  warm  in  his  defence,  began  to  cool ;  detested  by  the 
Court  as  the  author  of  the  Revolution,  and  by  the  Third  Estate 
as  the  friend  of  the  Monarchy,  unsupported  by  country  or  King 
his  conduct  at  the  meetings  of  the  States-General  and  at  the 
Assembly  was  timid,  weak  and  vacillating.  Shocked  by 
Mirabeau’s  character  and  amazed  by  the  eccentricities  of  hw 
genius,  the  awkward  stiffness  of  the  Genevese  prevented  him, 
when  he  would  have  wished,  from  properly  receiving  Mtrabeau’s 
advances,  and  his  career  was  ended.  But  we  are  forestalling 
events.  In  1789  Necker  was  dismissed  for  the  second 
time.  They  were  entertaining  at  dinner  when  he  received 
the  order  of  exile  from  the  King.  Putting  the  letter  into  his 
pocket  he  resumed  his  conversation.  The  dinner  ended,  he  told 
his  wife,  and,  without  changing  their  dress,  without  a  word  even 
to  their  daughter,  they  entered  their  carriage,  and  travelled  as 
fast  as  relays  could  take  them  to  the  nearest  frontier.  But  the 
fall  of  the  Bastille,  July  14,  was  the  cause  of  Necker’s  immediate 
recall  and  return — a  return  which,  in  spite  of  the  popular  accla¬ 
mation  which  his  entrance  into  Paris  excited,  was,  as  he  himself 
expressed  it  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  (July  24,  1789),  a  ‘  return 
‘  into  the  ^If  !  ’ 

Their  flight  in  1790,  when  Necker’s  statesmanship  had  been 
thoroughly  tested  and  his  incapacity  abundantly  proved,  was 
beset  with  serious  danger.  They  were  recognised,  and  all  along 
their  route  the  people  cried  after  them  that  they  were  carrying 
off  the  public  funds.  At  Arcis-sur-Aube  they  were  held  till  an 
order  from  the  Assembly  released  them.  They  were  agab 
stopped  at  Vesoul,  but  after  nearly  a  month  spent  in  constant 
alarm  they  arrived  at  Coppet  in  Switzerland. 

At  Coppet — which  had  been  purchased  some  years  previously 
— near  Geneva  and  the  scenes  of  her  youth,  Madame  Necker 
passed  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  melancholy  seclusion,  some¬ 
times  brightened  by  visits  from  Gibbon,  who  was  living  at 
Lausanne.  Money,  lands,  everything  which  had  been  left  in 
France  were  confiscated.  The  fallen  minister  and  his  wife  were 
in  great  distress  of  mind  regarding  the  fate  of  their  friends,  for 
whom  Madame  de  Stael,  who  had  joined  them,  planned  ingenious 
escapes,  and  she  succeeded  in  saving  many  valuable  lives, 
but  the  fleeing  emigres  generally  passed  by  Coppet,  looking 
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upon  the  fallen  Minister  not  a  little  as  the  cause  of  their 
misfortunes. 

It  was  Madame  Necker’s  supreme  desire  that  she  should  not 
survive  her  husband,  and  her  wish  was  granted.  Her  ambition 
had  been  greater  than  her  strength.  Too  sensitive  to  withstand 
the  attacks  and  abuse  which  follow  upon  public  life,  the  ups  and 
downs  of  his  career  told  disastrously  upon  her  delicate  frame, 
and  the  strain  of  his  last  years  of  oflBce,  the  death  of  Thomas 
and  of  Buffon,  and,  finally,  the  loss  of  all  her  brilliant  society, 
weighed  upon  her  spirits,  completing  the  overthrow  of  her 
already  undermined  health.  Her  death  occurred  ten  years 
before  her  husband’s  on  May  6,  1794,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven, 
and  her  body  was  placed  in  the  tomb  whose  erection  she  had 
herself  supervised,  and  which,  also  according  to  her  desire, 
received  afterwards  the  remains  of  Necker  and  of  Madame  de 
Stael. 

We  have  as  yet  said  nothing  of  Madame  Necker’s  writings, 
which  were  collected  and  published  by  her  husband  after  her 
death,  and  are  now  somewhat  rare.  They  are  intimate  wTitings, 
being  chiefly  extracts  from  her  journals,  and  none  probably 
were  ever  meant  for  public  circulation.  Similar  to  all  such 
productions  of  the  period  Vdme,  Vamitv'y  semibilito  are  the 
frequently  recurring  themes ;  F esprit  and  la  raison  appear 
more  often  than  in  most.  They  are  markedly  religious 
in  character.  Madame  Necker  was  always  trying  to  improve 
herself  morally  and  mentally,  and  rules  of  conduct  and  of  gram¬ 
matical  construction  are  to  be  found  on  the  same  page.  ‘  La 
‘  seule  maniere  de  connoitre  ses  pensees,  c’est  de  les  ecrire,’  * 
she  wrote,  and  so,  subjective  and  conscientious,  she  was  always 
communing  with  herself.  Maxims,  portraits,  aU  that  she  wrote, 
indicate  her  painstaking  character  and  her  independence  of 
thought,  nor  are  they  without  a  certain  philosophy.  But  she 
was  wanting  in  humour,  and  her  anecdotes  are  no  longer 
interesting.  In  ‘  Pensees  et  Souvenirs  ’  f  is  revealed  something 
of  the  trouble  she  took  to  please,  efforts  which  it  is  impossible 
to  coimect  with  a  born  Frenchwoman  to  whom  ease,  grace,  and 
wit  come  by  nature.  Her  literary  likings  and  her  English  pro¬ 
clivities  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  made  a  prose  transla¬ 
tion  of  Gray’s  ‘  Elegy.’  Its  pensive  note  struck  an  answering 
chord  in  her  susceptible  temperament,  and,  with  her  serious 
outlook  on  life,  she  liked  anything  which  taught  a  lesson.  Her 
mterpretation  was  much  praised  by  Suard,  who  claimed  that 
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Madame  Necker  possessed  talents  which  a  man  of  letters  might 
envy.  Buflon’s  mind  exerted  a  paramount  influence  over 
Madame  Necker,  and  many  of  her  pages  are  devoted  to  an 
analysis  of  his  writings,  from  his  theories  to  his  style.  A  selec¬ 
tion  of  her  moral  observations,  which  are  at  times  both  acute 
and  profound,  and  which  are  always  marked  by  spiritual  eleva¬ 
tion,  would  bear  republishing.  The  twentieth  century  enjoys 
a  reputation  for  a  higher  morality  than  the  eighteenth,  but  there 
is  less  written  for  readers  inclined  to  literature  of  this  character 
in  our  age  than  there  was  in  that  severely  judged  epoch. 

It  could  not  but  strike  her  old  Swiss  friends  as  strange  that 
the  pious  daughter  of  the  Calvinist  pastor  should  be  happy  in 
a  society  of  avowed  freethinkers,  as  well  as  of  persons  of  very 
different  morals  from  her  own.  When  reproached  for  this  by 
Moultou,  she  defended  herself  by  saying,  ‘J’ai  des  athees, 
‘  pourquoi  non  ?  Ce  sont  des  amis  malheureux.’  Madame 
Necker  happily  combined  an  emotional  temperament  with 
intellect ;  and  then,  too,  she  pierced  the  veneer  and  frequently 
perceived  the  religious  sentiment  still  aUve  behind  the  avowed 
sceptic.  ‘  On  trouve  souvent  un  Tartufe  sous  le  voile  hideux 
‘  de  I’atheisme.’  * 

Her  liberahty  was  the  more  remarkable  because,  of  a  deeply 
religious  nature,  she  always  remained  intensely  fervent  in  faith. 
Neither  her  own  nor  her  husband’s  beliefs  or  practice  ever 
altered,  for  they  had  the  courage  of  their  convictions;  and 
though  their  beliefs  were  diametrically  opposed  to  those  about 
them  they  still  clung  to  them  and  still  practised  them.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  although  her  piety  singles  Madame 
Necker  out  from  her  contemporaries  she  was  not  without  the 
liberal  spirit  without  which,  in  fact,  no  salon  could  have  existed. 

The  salon  of  Madame  Necker  must  be  termed  literary.  It  was 
not  philosophical,  though  the  philosophers  made  its  strength. 
They  were  there  because  they  were  also  men  of  letters — not 
for  their  philosophy  but  in  spite  of  it.  And  her  salon  could 
hardly  be  called  political,  though  she  started,  encouraged  and 
assisted — even  planned — Necker’s  political  career.  The  poli¬ 
tician  was  her  daughter.  By  the  time  Necker  arrived  at  power 
his  wife’s  powers  were  waning,  and  her  place  in  her  salon  was 
more  or  less  filled  by  Madame  de  Stael. 

To  turn  to  another  phase  of  Madame  Necker’s  character,  she 
has  not  in  our  day  been  given  the  place  she  deserves  as  a 
philanthropist.  It  was  a  radical  departure  in  that  age  for 
women  outside  the  religious  orders  to  take  part  in  public 
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charities,  and  her  interest  took  an  eminently  practical  form. 
The  first  hospital  in  Paris  where  patients  were  given  separate 
beds  was  founded  and  directed  by  her.  She  was  also  one  of 
the  first  to  propose  prison  reforms,  and,  owing  to  her,  female 
prisoners  were  allowed  nuns  as  warders.  In  her  energetic 
philanthropy  Madame  Necker  outdid  her  friend  Madame 
Geoffrin.  Madame  Necker’s  benevolence,  under  the  guise  of 
public  rather  than  of  private  charity,  of  reform  rather  than  of 
almsgiving,  had  wider  and  more  lasting  results,  and  the  reforms 
which  she  originated  survived  her. 

Madame  Necker  was  the  best  educated  but  the  least  cultivated 
among  the  leaders  of  the  salons,  and  she  never  succeeded  in 
acquiring  the  bon  air  of  her  aristocratic  friends.  Brought  up 
in  a  Republic,  she  never  understood  the  subtleties  of  manner 
obligatory  at  Court  and  her  foreign  origin  was  always  evident. 
She  neither  wrote,  spoke,  acted,  nor  thought  hke  a  French¬ 
woman.  There  was  a  pretension  in  her  manner  which  was  not 
to  be  found  in  the  society  to  which  she  was  admitted,  and  she 
always  remained  something  of  the  schoolmistress  and  a  httle 
pedantic.  Her  attempts  to  please  were  often  clumsy,  and  she 
often  went  too  far.  She  even  offended,  gave  wrong  impressions, 
and  laid  herself  open  to  adverse  criticism  by  a  too  eager  manner, 
a  too  effusive  welcome.  This  was  largely  owing  to  simpUcity  of 
character,  but  such  was  hardly  the  manner  required  by  bon 
ton.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  however,  that  in  a  discussion 
whether  the  first  judgement  of  persons  should  be  based  on 
instinct  or  on  knowledge  of  the  world,  the  aristocratic  and 
astute  old  Marquise  du  Deffand  argued  in  favour  of  instinct, 
while  the  simple  pastor’s  daughter  defended  the  convenances. 
She  was  too  much  the  directress  in  her  assemblies ;  she  would 
not  let  her  guests  alone,  and  they  felt  the  same  restriction  of 
which  they  complained  at  Madame  Geoffrin’s.  But  these 
defects  were  more  than  redeemed  by  the  substantial  qualities 
of  her  character. 

Madame  Necker  was,  after  all,  the  product  of  her  race  and 
origin,  tempered  by  her  environment.  She  was  sensible,  direct 
and  well  intentioned,  dominated  from  a  very  early  age  by  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  human  passions — that  of  ambition.  She 
had  strong  affections,  but  reason  always  guided  sentiment,  and 
she  had  no  sooner  married  Necker  than  she  perceived  that  it 
was  only  by  means  of  a  salon  that  she  could  attain  the  position 
which  she  desired.  Unhke  her  predecessors  and  contemporaries, 
she  was  urunfluenced  by  the  tradition,  by  the  usage,  or  by  the 
national  characteristics  of  the  country  in  which  she  lived,  she 
was  handicapped  in  her  career  by  her  foreign  origin,  but  she 
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recognised  with  her  simple  common  sense  the  power  which  clever 
women  could  obtain  by  attracting  round  them  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  adherents,  and  she  proved  again,  and  for  the  last  time— 
for  the  historical  structure  of  which  we  write  was  destroyed 
by  the  Revolution — the  power  of  the  salon. 

Monsieur  and  Madame  Necker  and  Madame  de  Stael  make 
a  remarkable  family  group,  and  her  intimate  connexion  with 
Gibbon  and  with  Buffon  also  adds  to  the  interest  of  her  more 
personal  relations. 

She  is  the  only  example  of  a  Protestant  among  the  directors 
of  the  salons,  and  by  reason  of  a  catholic  hberality  of  spirit 
this  added  to  the  richness  and  variety  of  her  salon,  which  was  the 
largest,  as  it  was  the  last,  of  those  memorable  historical  social 
assemblies  which,  in  company  with  its  predecessors — and  more 
than  any — was  held  directly  responsible  for  the  Revolution. 
Madame  Necker,  a  heretic  and  a  foreigner  unable  quite  to  under¬ 
stand  the  delicate  nuances  of  French  society,  is,  as  we  began 
by  saying,  the  most  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  the 
social  and  intellectual  phase  of  eighteenth-century  France  which 
is  concisely  summed  up  in  the  words — the  Salons. 
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Art.  X.— the  COLONIAL  CONFERENCE. 

Minutes  of  Proceedings  of  the  Colonial  Conference,  1907. 

Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  His 

Majesty. 

^HE  importance  of  that  Conference  which  has  taken  place 
'*•  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament  between  the 
representatives  of  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies  has  thrown 
into  the  shade  all  the  legislation  or  attempts  at  legislation  of  this 
year,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Haldane’s  Army  Bill  now  under 
discussion.  The  interest  attaching  to  its  debates  has  altogether 
eclipsed  any  lights,  political  or  social,  which  have  lately  emanated 
from  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  the  appearance 
of  a  Blue-book  embodying  an  account  of  its  proceedings  affords 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  reviewing  the  principal  contents  of  a 
volume  no  more  bulky  than  admirably  compiled.  Their  scope 
and  subject-matter,  with  one  exception  which  it  is  hardly  neces¬ 
sary  to  note,  the  great  principle  of  self-government,  may  be 
said  to  have  exhausted  the  relations  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies.  It  would  be  indeed  difficult  to  light  on  anything 
worth  adding  to  the  list.  These  were  preluded  by  a  question 
which  formed,  so  to  speak,  a  fitting  vestibule  to  the  whole 
edifice,  namely,  whether  there  should  or  should  not  be  created 
an  Imperial  Council,  for  the  consideration  of  matters  affecting 
the  Empire  at  large.  We  cannot  wonder  that  such  a  proposal, 
which  is  said  to  have  emanated  from  Mr.  Lyttelton,  should  have 
met  with  rejection  not  only  by  the  representatives  of  the  Mother 
Country,  but  also  by  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  colonists 
themselves.  Occasional  Conferences  are  one  thing,  but  a  perma¬ 
nent  Council  would  be  another.  If  such  a  body  had  no  sanction, 
it  would  be  meaningless ;  to  give  it  power  would  be  a  folly 
almost  unthinkable.  The  colonists  are,  properly  enough, 
jealous  of  control,  and  we  certainly  have  no  idea  whatever  of 
permitting  our  children  to  control  us.  Occasional  meetings 
for  purpose  of  discussions  which  should  promote  good  under¬ 
standing  and  which  may  be  directly  beneficial  where  they 
show  action  possible,  but  will  for  the  most  part  be  harmlessly 
academic,  have  their  uses.  If  they  do  nothing  else  they  provoke 
international  hospitality,  and  will  give  perhaps,  here  and  there, 
and  every  now  and  then,  a  little  training  in  the  courtesies  of 
debate.  They  cannot  be  frequent.  They  must  always  be 
in  London,  and  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  important  person¬ 
ages  who  will  have  to  attend  them  will  not  be  able,  excejpt  at 
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rare  intervals,  to  be  spared  from  public  and  private  affairs  at 
home,  to  travel  enormous  distances,  and  spend  months  in  a 
capital  remote  from  their  own.  Were  Planetary  Conferences  a 
desirable  possibility  in  the  Solar  System,  however  well  their 
frequency  might  suit  Mercury,  Venus,  Tellus  or  even  Mars, 
Neptune,  Uranus,  Saturn  and  Jupiter  would  infallibly  cry  out 
against  frequent  journeys  backwards  and  forwards  between 
their  own  orbits  and  the  central  luminary.  It  was  decided 
to  hold  a  Conference  once  in  every  four  years — quite  often 
enough,  be  it  said — and  a  secretarial  staff  was  decided  upon 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  ex  officio  members  informed 
of  matters  deserving  their  attention.  It  is  symptomatic  of 
the  jealousy  which  pervaded  the  assembly  that  considerable 
reluctance  was  shown  to  the  proposal,  ultimately  adopted, 
that  this  staff  should  be  imder  the  direction  of  our  Colonial 
Office. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  with  regard  to  more  important 
matters  to  be  discussed  very  little  direct  result  would  be  achieved. 
Let  us  take,  for  instance.  Imperial  Defence  by  land  and  sea. 
Mr.  Haldane  made  some  very  wise  suggestions  upon  points  of 
detail,  such  as  uniformity  in  equipment,  arms  and  ammunition. 
He  recommended  that  the  last  two  should  be  purchased  through 
our  War  Office.  If  this  course  be  ever  adopted,  we  must  hope 
that  it  will  lead  to  the  abolition  of  bending  swords  and  bayonets, 
defective  cordite,  and  corruption  in  one  of  our  great  spending 
departments.  Mr.  Haldane  further  explained  the  meaning  of 
a  general  military  staff,  and  proposed  that  one  should  be 
created  for  the  Empire,  whose  officers  should  be  interchangeable, 
or,  in  other  words,  should  be  lent  from  time  to  time  by  the  Mother 
Country  to  the  Colonies,  and  by  Colonies  to  the  Mother  Country 
and  to  each  other.  This  institution,  he  urged,  would  be  well 
adapted  to  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  military  know¬ 
ledge.  The  idea  was  approved,  but  a  careful  reservation  was 
made  to  the  effect  that  no  Government  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  committed  to  its  realisation.  The  principle  that  the  various 
Colonies  should  contribute  to  the  naval  or  military  defence  of 
the  Empire  at  large  by  a  serious  money  payment  was,  for 
divers  excellent  resisons,  politely  but  resolutely  defclined  upon 
all  sides.  The  Mother’s  protecting  arms  must  be  gratuitously 
extended.  Of  this  we  do  not  for  one  moment  complain.  We 
should  like  to  say  at  once  that  we  suspect,  deprecate,  and  even 
fear  that  process  which  is  expressed  by  the  cant  phrase  ‘  cement- 
‘  ing  the  Empire.’  To  our  thinking,  the  safest  condition  of 
that  magnificent  and  unique  political  entity,  called  ‘  the  British 
Empire,’  is  that  it  should  remain  as  amorphous  as  possible ; 
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and  that  it  is  best  described,  and  will  be  most  safely  maintained, 
as  a  number  of  practically  independent  States,  acknowledging 
one  Sovereign,  bound  together  by  unembarrassing  ties  of  blood 
and  origin,  and  of  consequent  affection  filial  and  parental.  We 
do  not  forget  that  we  called  our  Colonies  into  being ;  that  we  are 
in  some  measure  responsible  for  their  welfare  till  their  period  of 
adolescence  is  accomplished ;  and  that  this  will  not  be  until 
they  are  able  physically  to  hold  their  own  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  So  we  must,  for  the  present  at  all  events,  be  ready 
to  defend  them,  however  much  we  may  encourage  them  to 
help  themselves.  But  we  do  not  wish  them  to  make  such  a 
contribution  to  our  armaments  as  would  give  them  a  right  to 
any  voice  in  their  disposal.  The  time  might  come  when  we 
should  be  obliged  to  say  that  they  must  look  to  themselves 
alone.  The  time  has  come — and  of  this  we  have  been  warned 
by  the  attitude  of  Newfoundland  to  the  United  States,  and  by 
vague  possibilities  in  the  future  relations  of  Japan  and  Australia 
—when  we  should  point  out  that  one  condition  of  our  guardian¬ 
ship  is  that  they  should  do  nothing  of  their  own  accord  to  embroil 
us  with  any  of  the  foreign  Powers  with  whom,  quite  apart  from 
them,  we  have  close  and  valuable  relations,  or  with  whom,  in 
matters  small  or  great,  they  themselves  independently  may  be 
brought  into  hazardous  contact.  It  is  as  well  that  they  should 
remember  that  completely  self-governing  Colonies  are  of  little 
direct  material  advantage  to  us.  We  do  indeed  trade  with  them 
as  with  foreigners,  and  they  are  therefore  so  many  more  cus¬ 
tomers  for  our  goods,  but  that  is  all.  They  have  their  own 
fiscal  systems,  to  which  they  have  carefully  informed  us  that 
they  intend  to  adhere,  and  these  are  one  and  all  ‘  protective.’ 
In  this  respect  they  are  as  France,  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  Their  duties  on  imports  may  differ  in  amount,  but 
they  are  there,  and  they  arrange  them  only  with  a  view  to 
what  they  consider  their  own  convenience.  We  do  not  blame 
them ;  we  have  accepted  their  systems,  as  we  have  those  of 
the  other  countries  with  whom  we  do  business,  and  we  treat 
them  with  that  equal  favour  which  is  congenital  to  our  Free 
Trade.  But  militarily  they  are  hardly  a  source  of  strength  to  us, 
and  they  can  hardly  be  so  till  they  are  able,  not  only  to  run  alone, 
but  to  fight  their  own  battles  as  they  nm.  Meantime,  let  us  insist 
that  we  know  that  they  love  us,  that  they  are  proud  of  us,  our 
position,  and  their  parentage  ;  that  they  have  a  loyal  repugnance 
towards  anything  like  estrangement,  not  to  mention  separation  ; 
and  knowing  this  let  us  on  our  part  ask  them  to  believe  that  we 
love  them,  are  proud  of  them,  as  of  our  children,  and  that  we  will 
never  leave  them  nor  forsake  them,  but,  trusting  fully  to  their 
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prudence,  are  not  afraid  to  say  that  we  will  stand  by  and  protect 
them  to  the  end. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  independence  of  our  Colonies,  and 
of  the  similarity  of  their  fiscal  systems  to  those  of  other  pro¬ 
tectionist  nations,  leads  us  naturally  to  the  consideration  of 
what  was  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  topic  of  discussion  at  the 
Conference,  namely,  that  proposed  form  of  inter-State  commerce 
which  has  come  to  be  called  Colonial  Preference.  Before  we  go 
further,  it  will  be  as  well  to  attempt  its  definition.  It  is  a  proposal 
that  we  should  abandon  Free  Trade,  and  impose  upon  all  im¬ 
ported  commodities  with  which  the  Colonies  could  now  or  might 
conceivably  in  the  future  supply  us,  duties  against  all  such 
imports  from  foreign  countries,  of  amounts,  if  not  actually 
prohibitive,  at  all  events  sufficient  to  give  to  the  colonial  im¬ 
porter  a  dominating  hold  of  our  markets.  The  reciprocal  side 
of  the  proposal  is  that  the  Colonies  should  not  be  called  upon 
to  abandon  ‘  Protection,’  but  should  raise  their  existing  duties 
against  foreigners  to  substantially  higher  amounts  than  those 
which  they  would  continue  to  levy  against  us.  Such  amounts, 
relative  or  actual,  would  of  course  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Mother  Country  at  home  and  of  the  Colonial  Governments 
elsewhere. 

As  to  the  area  over  which  these  duties  would  be  spread  in 
Great  Britain,  we  may  refer  the  curious  and  the  incredulous 
alike  to  a  preliminary  list  of  articles  that  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously  dealt  with,  which  was  enumerated  by  Sir  William 
Lyne  on  the  tenth  day  of  the  Conference,  and  which  is  set  out 
on  page  335  of  the  Minutes  of  Proceedings.  The  annual  value 
of  the  imports  mentioned  by  him,  to  which  he  has  attached 
figures,  amounts  to  no  less  than  221  millions ;  but  there  are 
several  other  articles,  some  of  no  mean  importance,  such  as  tea, 
cotton,  fruits,  tobacco  and  coffee,  which  he  has  not  valued, 
and  the  inclusion  of  which  would  largely  swell  his  already  in¬ 
tolerable  total.  We  do  not  stay  now  to  say  anything  of  the 
effect  of  this  proposal,  if  carried  out  in  its  entirety,  upon  our 
population  or  our  trade  :  that  we  promise  to  do  later  on.  Mean¬ 
while,  we  have  to  give  a  few  words  to  the  history  of  the  project. 

It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  although  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and 
other  persons  may  have  had  ideas,  or  even  have  made  offers  or 
suggestions,  in  this  direction,  it  is  not  to  them  or  to  anybody 
outside  these  islands  that  the  development  of  the  insanity,  for 
insanity  it  is,  has  been  due.  As  Mr.  Asquith  said  in  his  fine 
exposition  of  our  national  position  made  on  the  tenth  day  of  the 
Conference,  ‘  it  was  started  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  immediately 
‘  after  his  return  from  South  Africa.’  Into  Mr.  Chamberlain’s 
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motive  for  its  introduction  it  was  hardly  possible  for  Mr. 
Asquith  to  probe ;  and  we  are  here  concerned  to  trace  the 
‘  growth  of  the  idea.’  The  first  pronouncement  was  that  if  we 
wished  to  cement  the  union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
Colonies,  indeed  to  preserve  the  Empire,  we  must  consent  to 
the  imposition  of  a  tax  upon  food.  It  is  curious  that  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  necessity  was  contemporaneous  with  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  another,  which  was  that  of  providing  an  amount  of 
revenue  which  would  represent  the  cost  of  the  Boer  war,  either 
by  way  of  immediate  taxation  or  of  interest  upon  loans.  It  soon 
became  evident  that  an  undisguised  taxation  of  food  was  so 
distasteful  to  the  masses  that  it  must  be  concealed  under  some 
larger  and  more  palatable  scheme.  Therefore,  along  with  the 
danger  said  to  be  threatening  the  Empire  was  associated  an 
equally  imaginary  danger  impending  over  our  foreign  trade. 
Accordingly,  both  our  Colonies  and  our  commerce  were  announced 
to  be  on  the  point  of  leaving  us.  Half  a  score  of  our  industries 
were  either  dying  or  dead.  We  were  being  invaded  progres¬ 
sively  year  by  year  by  foreign -manufactured  imports,  which 
took  the  place  of  home-made  articles  ;  our  exports  were  in  a 
state  of  stagnation,  if  not  of  decay ;  our  artizans  were  being 
thrown  out  of  employment ;  our  workshops  were  becoming  idle  ; 
we  were  faster  and  faster  gliding  down  a  slope  to  the  verge  of 
ruin ;  and  if  we  would  save  ourselves,  we  must  take  action  at 
once.  The  foreigner  must  be  kept  out ;  what  we  wanted  to  use 
must  be  home-made,  and  what  we  wanted  to  eat  and  drink 
must  be  provided,  if  not  by  ourselves,  by  our  compatriots 
beyond  seas.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  result  of 
an  universal  imposition  of  import  duties  upon  foreign  produce, 
manufactured  or  not,  would  have  been  to  realise  for  a  time 
such  an  income  for  our  National  Exchequer  as  would  have 
done  far  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  our  South  African  war. 
A  certain  number  of  persons  in  various  classes  of  society  caught 
at  the  notion.  Squires  whose  rents  were  low ;  manufacturers 
of  the  less  fortunate  or  less  enlightened  sort,  some  of  them  being 
of  those  whose  methods  were  antiquated,  others  of  those  who 
from  some  change  or  other  in  the  course  of  trade  found  their 
special  business  declining,  with  others  again  who  imagined  that 
the  revolution  would  bring  about  such  a  rise  of  prices  as  would 
enable  them  to  ‘  have  a  few  good  years  and  get  out  of  it  ’ ;  these, 
along  with  the  ruck  of  persons  who  are  ever  instinctively  attracted 
to  the  unsound,  not  to  mention  a  very  large  number  with  whom 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  at  once  a  great  political  authority  and  an 
exciting  personality,  were  aroused.  Professors  were  engaged, 
and  the  crusade  of  ‘Protection’  was  preached.  Happily,  of 
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the  better  sort  of  country  gentlemen  and  sensible  farmers  many 
stood  aloof,  the  wiser  manufacturers  all  to  a  man  were  openly 
hostile,  and  lastly,  the  great  mass  of  the  working  classes,  and 
notably  of  the  rural  labourers,  remained  almost  cynically  un¬ 
convinced.  The  contest  went  on,  and  was  thoroughly  fought 
out.  Mr.  Asquith’s  description  of  it  is  worth  quoting  ; 

‘  No  political  or  economic  campaign  of  our  time,  I  suppose, 
was  ever  initiated  under  more  glowing  auspices,  and  it  went  on 
for  three  years,  and  these  matters  which  we  have  heard  debated 
round  this  table — I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  with  much  freshness 
of  illustration,  for  which  I  personally  at  any  rate,  as  rather  an  old 
hack  in  this  controversy,  am  very  grateful — were  for  three  years 
debated  upon  every  platform  and  in  every  newspaper  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  I  don’t  say  that  it  completely  monopolised 
public  attention,  but  I  can  say,  as  I  took  some  little  part  in  it, 
that  it  was  certainly  in  point  of  public  interest  the  dominating 
topic  during  those  three  years.  I  rarely  spoke  upon  any  other 
topic,  and  I  am  afraid  some  of  my  friends  here  could  say  very 
much  the  same.  It  was  certainly  a  dominating  topic  during  those 
three  years,  and  it  was  therefore  after  the  fullest  and  most  exhaustive 
presentation  of  the  arguments  upon  one  side  and  the  other  that 
the  judgement  of  the  public  was  finally  given.  It  was  not  a  hurried 
judgement  snatched  in  a  moment  of  excitement  or  enthusiasm,  but  a 
deliberate  judgement  formed  after  a  most  careful  and  exhaustive 
presentation  of  the  case,  and  the  result  is  what  you  see.’ 

This  is  absolutely  true.  The  nation  at  large  met  the  attack 
upon  its  prosperity  with  decision.  It  saw  through  the  attempted 
mystification,  the  origin  of  the  policy,  its  inevitable  result,  and 
declined  to  be  misled,  hoodwinked,  ruined.  It  treated  the  pro¬ 
posal  not  as  a  creed,  a  theory,  or  even  as  an  honest  delusion,  but 
as  a  poisonous  political  mushroom  to  be  broken  and  cast  away. 
It  knows  well  now  the  cost  of  the  Boer  war,  it  has  paid  part  of 
the  300  millions,  and  bears  the  burden  of  the  rest.  Fortunately 
an  epoch  of  prosperity,  great  even  for  Great  Britain,  has  super¬ 
vened  to  console  us,  and  has  made  us  already  too  rich  to  be  in 
the  humour  for  prolonged  complaint.  But  the  political  and 
personal  interest  of  individuals  and  classes  survives.  The 
squire,  often  as  protectionist  as  his  grandfather,  still  remains ; 
the  needy,  failing  manufacturer  still  hugs  the  plank  which  the 
agitators  have  thrown  out  to  him ;  and  the  greedy  trader  still 
clings  to  the  fascination  of  ‘  a  few  good  years  and  a  better  get- 
‘  out.’  The  magic  voice  which  charmed  the  multitude  has  indeed 
been  hushed,  a  catastrophe  which  we  who  were  most  in- 
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dignant  at  its  utterances  honestly  and  deeply  regret.  But  the 
silence  of  the  great  mover  has  not  stayed  the  movement,  and 
the  political  necessities  of  the  party  which  he  elected  to  adopt 
help  to  keep  it  alive.  Moribund  we  believe  it  to  be,  but  it 
is  not  dead.  Those  organs  of  the  Press  which  underwent, 
within  a  few  months  of  one  another,  so  sudden  a  political 
conversion,  are  still  active,  and  perpetuate  the  methods, 
especially  the  treatment  of  facts  and  figures,  to  which  we  have 
had  to  grow  accustomed  during  the  fiscal  crusade.  The 
publication  of  the  Minutes  of  this  Conference  must,  however, 
do  everything  that  is  needed  to  clear  the  mental  vision  of  all 
those  who,  though  for  a  while  led  astray,  have  an  honest  wish  for 
conviction  and  enlightenment.  It  answers  all  the  questions 
that  can  well  need  answer  on  the  subject.  To  our  thinking 
those  that  follow  cover  the  ground  : 

1.  Does  the  state  of  our  own  foreign  trade,  or  that  of  our 

Colonies,  warrant  the  supposition  that  our  fiscal  system 
needs  radical  amendment  ? 

2.  If  not,  would  not  a  radical  departure  from  it  be  an  act  of 

unparalleled  political  rashness  and  gratuitous  folly  ? 

3.  Even  if  there  were  reasons  which,  in  spite  of  all  counter 

considerations,  might  tempt  us  to  a  change,  are  those 
who  would  be  om  partners  in  the  revolution  ready  to 
take  their  fair  share  in  it  ? 

Each  of  these  questions  can  only  meet  with  the  most  emphatic 
negative. 

The  modem  history  of  oiur  foreign  trade  is  susceptible  of  being 
very  simply  told.  Time  was,  and  that  well  into  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  we  were  the  one  great  trading 
nation  of  the  world.  Venice  was  gone,  Holland  was  stagnating, 
France,  Germany  and  Italy  were  aristocratic  and  military, 
America  was  commercially  adolescent,  and  our  Australasian  and 
Canadian  Colonies  were,  in  the  same  sense,  infants  in  arms. 
Whilst  Mr.  Asquith,  or  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  was  speaking  of  our 
large  share  in  the  trade  of  the  world,  Mr.  Deakin  broke  in  with 
‘  You  had  it  all  once  !  ’  And  the  whole  of  his  position  is  tainted 
with  the  folly  that,  if  we  would  only  adopt  the  new  views,  we 
might  get  it  all  back  again.  He  and  men  like  him — from  Mr. 
Chamberlain  with  his  professors  and  newspaper  editors  down¬ 
wards — forget  the  mighty  change  that  has  come  over  the  world 
in  the  last  five-and-thirty  years.  All  the  nations  which  are 
worth  present  consideration  have  determined  to  trade  not  only 
for  themselves  but  for  others.  The  result  is  that  our  monopoly 
is  at  an  end,  and  for  ever.  Henceforward  we  must  be  content 
with  a  share.  This  we  have,  and  it  is  a  large  one.  Further, 
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it  is  a  growing  one.  Keeping  ourselves  to  the  three  great  coun¬ 
tries  which  are  our  main  competitors,  France,  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  to  say  that  our  com¬ 
mercial  struggle  with  them  began  about  the  year  1875.  We  may 
take  that  year,  because  by  that  time  France  and  Germany 
had  got  over  the  effects  of  their  great  w'ar ;  America  had  also 
put  the  losses  and  distractions  of  her  Southern  Secession  behind 
her,  and  all  the  three  countries  had  settled  down  into  their 
stride  to  run  the  great  race  with  us.  Starting,  as  they  did, 
from  ‘  the  scratch,’  while  we  had  been  long  afoot,  of  course  they 
seemed  to  be  overhauling  us,  and  in  one  sense  they  were.  We 
were  with  them  as  a  young  mother  would  be  with  her  baby, 
if  she  were  twenty  years  old  at  its  birth.  In  one  year  she 
could  say  that  she  was  more  than  twenty  times,  but  in  five 
years  she  would  find  that  she  was  only  five  times,  and  in  ten 
years  only  three  .times,  as  old  as  her  child.  But  when  she 
gives  up  the  silly  calculation,  she  will  realise  that  she  is  still 
always  the  same  number  of  years  ahead.  And  here,  for¬ 
tunately  for  us,  the  analogy  begins  to  fail.  If  anybody  will  take 
the  trouble  to  look  into  the  Statistical  Abstracts  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  he  will  find  that  in  the  end  of  the  ’seventies  and  the 
beginnings  ot  the  ’eighties,  when  the  race  had  been  going  on  for 
half  a  decade  or  more,  our  population  was  about  one-fifth  of 
that  of  the  four  nations  combined.  It  has  remained,  oddly 
enough,  at  about  the  same  proportion  since.  To-day,  indeed, 
it  is  something  less,  but  we  may  adhere  to  the  figure.  Other 
things  being  equal,  our  share  of  the  aggregate  foreign  trade 
of  the  four  great  nations  ought  to  have  been  all  along  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  our  population,  that  is  one-fifth  ;  it  was  at  the  epoch 
mentioned  one-third.  It  has  never  been  less  since  ;  it  was  just 
over  36  per  cent,  in  1901 ;  in  1906  it  was  38  per  cent. ;  and,  so 
great  is  our  relative  increase  at  present,  that  it  is  possible,  if 
not  probable,  that  when  the  figures  of  1907  are  published  they 
will  show  it  to  be  40  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  As  we  have  said, 
the  proportion  of  our  population  has  fallen  somewhat,  so  that 
it  is  obvious  that,  after  nearly  a  generation  of  competition,  with 
the  aggravation  of  ‘  Protection,’  if  indeed  it  be  an  aggravation, 
thrown  in  against  us,  we  have  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  twice 
our  fair  share  of  the  common  trade.  Mr.  Lloyd-George  explained 
this  position  clearly  enough  at  the  Conference,  but  failed  to 
make  any  impression  upon  such  disputants  as  Mr.  Deakin,  Dr. 
Jameson  and  Sir  William  Lyne.  He  was  met  more  than  once 
with  such  well-considered  and  philosophic  taunts  as  these: 
‘  You  had  the  whole  once  1  ’  ‘  Why  shouldn’t  you  have  the 

‘  whole  lot  ?  ’  Dr.  Jameson,  on  being  told  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George 
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of  the  growth  of  the  English  cotton  trade,  cried  out,  ‘  But  how 
‘  many  or  how  few  years  is  it  since  Germany,  France,  etc.,  were 
‘  exporting  none  ?  And  now  they  are  exporting  seven  million 
pounds’  worth.’  And  again,  assured  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  that, 
ill  spite  of  all  competition.  Great  Britain  had  ‘  a  bigger  share  of 
‘  the  good  things  going,  owing  to  the  excellent  trade  of  the  world, 
‘than  any  other  country,  and  almost  than  any  two  of  those 
‘  countries  put  together,’  he  exclaimed  : 

‘  And  if  you  had  not,  you  would  be  in  a  hopeless  condition  at  this 
stage,  because  you  formerly  had  the  whole  of  it,  practically  speaking. 
In  general  terms,  we  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  divert  trade  from 
a  particular  country,  and  when  diverted  how  difficult  it  is  to  get  it 
back.  The  process  of  diversion  is  only  going  on  naturally,  slowly, 
because  we  had  it  all  at  the  beginning.  These  people  [a  magnifi¬ 
cently  contemptuous  phrase  wherewith  to  designate  foreign  nations] 
are  in  the  process  of  diverting  it,  which  is  a  slow,  uphill  game.’  ♦ 

So  slow  that,  as  the  figures  show,  it  is  substantially  down¬ 
hill  !  But  to  think  that  the  representatives  of  Great  Britain 
should  have  had  to  sit  for  eleven  days,  as  they  had  sat  when 
these  sage  words  were  uttered,  debating  some  of  the  most  serious 
issues  ever  set  before  statesmen  in  council,  with  a  colleague  who, 
at  such  a  stage,  after  all  that  had  been  presented  to  him,  could 
elaborate  such  folly !  Cannot  men,  at  least  statesmen,  under¬ 
stand  that  a  vast  appetite  for  commerce  has  spread  over  the 
world ;  that  all  nations  worth  naming,  old  and  young,  feel  and 
have  determined  to  gratify  it ;  and  that  Great  Britain  must  be 
content  to  satisfy  hers  in  company  with  her  fellows  ?  Is  it 
nothing  in  the  eyes  of  statesmen  that  she  should  have  exchanged 
monopoly,  which  she  could  not  hope  to  keep,  for  supremacy, 
which  she  has  not  only  maintained  but  enhanced?  If  Dr. 
Jameson  stood  alone,  or  only  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Deakin  and 
Sir  WilUam  Lyne,  it  would  not  matter  much ;  but,  alas,  they 
have  no  monopoly  of  economic  ignorance,  and,  moreover,  it  is  to 
be  feared  that  they  would  not  have  been  as  outspoken  and  per¬ 
sistent  as  they  were  if  they  had  not  been  fortified,  and  indeed 
prompted  and  spurred  on,  by  unseen  agitators  in  this  country. 
Mr.  Deakin  and  Dr.  Jameson  both  boasted  of  the  number  of 
‘Resolutions’  which  they  had  received  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  ;  ‘  they  amounted  to  hundreds  ’ ;  ‘  many  of  them 
‘  were  even  from  workmen’s  institutions.’  f  Of  course !  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  how  hard  our  Tariff  Reformers,  who  have 
more  than  preference  in  their  hopes,  and  to  whom  these  innocent 
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colonists  are  mere  catspaws,  have  been  at  work.  They  have 
evidently  pestered  the  colonial  representatives  with  importunate 
entreaty  and  false  encouragement.  Speaking  of  course  not 
without  knowledge,  but  with  all  the  reserve  becoming  a  respon¬ 
sible  Minister  of  the  Crown,  Mr.  Lloyd-George  still  felt  himself 
at  liberty  to  say  on  the  eleventh  day  of  the  Conference  : 


‘  I  appeal  to  members  of  the  Conference,  before  they  separate, 
to  devote  some  part  of  their  deliberations  to  the  examination  of  other 
proposals  (other,  that  is,  than  Preference),  which  have  been  made 
for  the  development  of  Imperial  trade.  If  they  fail  to  do  so,  in  my 
humble  judgement,  opportunities  may  be  lost  which  may  not  soon 
recur.  I  have  an  idea  of  what  may  be  passing  in  my  friends’  minds 
on  this  point,  though  they  are  too  courteous  to  express  it  at  the 
Conference.  They  have  been  assured  that  Colonial  Preference 
is  much  nearer  than  we  seem  to  imagine.  I  know  that  they  have 
been  told  that  the  electors  have  repented  of  the  hasty  (!)  verdict  which 
they  delivered  so  emphatically  eighteen  months  ago,  and  that 
when  the  opportunity  recurs  for  them  to  reconsider  their  decision, 
it  will  be  given  for  the  policy  which  is  embodied  in  this  resolution.’  * 


Like  Mr.  Lloyd-George,  whose  subsequent  affirmations, 
valuable  as  they  were,  we  need  hardly  quote,  we  have  the  most 
absolute  disbelief  in  any  such  contingency.  Like  him,  we 
doubt  much  whether  even  the  Conservative  party  is  as  ‘  solid  ’ 
in  favour  of  taxing  food  as  the  Liberal  party  is  ‘  solid  ’  against 
it.  With  him  we  ask  the  question,  ‘  Where  is  Mr.  Balfour  now  ?  ’ 
And  we  adopt  his  reply  to  it : 

‘  Two  months  ago  the  question  was  put  to  him  directly  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  “  Would  you  put  a  duty  on  corn  as  a  basis  of 
“  your  preferential  tariff  ?  ”  He  absolutely  refused  to  reply.  He 
said  something  about  wine — too  small  a  matter  in  my  judgement 
to  affect  the  position  one  way  or  the  other.  But  when  you  come 
to  the  larger  question  of  corn,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  refused 
to  pledge  himself.  Has  he  done  so  now  ?  I  have  seen  two  or  three 
interpretations  of  the  declarations  he  has  made — interpretations 
j)laced  upon  them  by  his  own  supporters.  Were  you  to  write  a  letter 
to  him  to  say  “  Does  this  mean,  Mr.  Balfour,  that  if  you  were  re¬ 
turned  to  power  next  year,  you  would  propose  a  duty  on  corn  in 
order  to  give  preference  to  the  Colonies  ?  ”  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department  would  pay  a  good  price  for  the  answer  if  it  should  be  in 
the  affirmative.  You  will  not  get  it.  I  am  certain  you  will  not.’  t 


No :  we  believe,  we  feel  assured,  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
country  is  as  staunchly  set  as  we  could  wish  it  against  this 
egre^ous  folly.  It  knows  its  own  commerical  position,  and  is 
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satisfied  with  it.  The  inevitability  of  competition  it  recog¬ 
nises,  its  conditions  it  accepts.  Other  nations  must  and  will 
trade ;  moreover,  they  are,  and  have  long  been,  whatever  they 
may  yet  become,  obstructively  protectionist.  What  the  result 
might  be  to  us,  if  they  were  all  to  turn  Free  Traders,  we  do  not 
pause  to  inquire,  though  what  we  believe  to  be  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  our  supremacy  would  thereby  have  been  taken  away. 
But  when  we  survey  the  actual  situation  we  are  content  with 
it.  It  is  no  use  to  dangle  before  us  possibilities  that  are  hardly 
plausible.  Were  they  many  times  more  seductive  than  they 
are,  we  should  still  say  that  we  prefer  to  keep  the  goods  we  have 
rather  than  to  turn  to  others  that  we  know  not  of. 

Mr.  Deakin  and  Dr.  Jameson  called  Free  Trade  our  fetish. 
Mr.  Asquith’s  retort  to  them  was  so  pointed,  and  the  dialogue 
that  ensued  is  so  instructive,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  reproduce 
both.  Said  our  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  : 

‘  You  call  it  a  fetish,  but  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  given, 
I  call  it  the  principle  deliberately  adopted  and  approved  by  the 
people  of  this  country,  and  which  they  regard,  and  we  regard,  as  lying 
at  the  very  foundation  of  our  material  prosperity.  You  can  call  it 
a  fetish  if  you  like,  you  can  call  anything  a  fetish,  but  with  us 
it  is  a  conviction  not  based  upon  abstract  argument,  hut  upon  solid 
experience  of  the  economic  conditions  under  which  we  live  and  move 
and  have  our  being.  I  am  not  asking  you  to  agree  with  it  any  more 
than  you  ask  me  to  agree  with  what  I  might  call  the  fetish  of  Pro¬ 
tection.  I  do  not  like  such  words. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  There  was  once  a  fetish  of  Protection. 

Mr.  Asquith  :  I  do  not  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  any  more  than  you 
ask  me  to  agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  English  Protection  sixty  years  ago  was  a  fetish  and 
nothing  more. 

Mr.  Asquith :  People  did  not  think  so.  It  is  just  the  difference 
when  times  move.  It  may  be  that  in  time  you  will  persuade  the 
people  of  Great  Britain  that  Free  Trade  is  a  fetish. 

Mr.  Deakin  :  We  think  so  now. 

Mr.  Asquith :  Go,  and  persuade  the  people  of  that ;  if  you  can 
persuade  them,  we  will  have  another  Conference,  and  we  will  see 
what  happens.  But  you  will  have  first  to  persuade  the  people.  .  .  . 
We  may  be  a  set  of  lunatics  wandering  in  twilight  and  darkness — 
fiscal  twilight — and  the  time  may  come  when  we  shall  have  a  rude 
awakening.  .  .  .  But  I  am  pointing  out  that  so  long  as  the  British 
people  have  Free  Trade  as  the  basis  of  their  fiscal  system,  that  is, 
BO  long  as  they  impose  duties  for  revenue  and  for  revenue  only,  by 
seeking  to  introduce  this  element  of  a  penal  duty  directed  against 
foreign  produce,  the  Imperial  motive  being  to  benefit  your  own  Cdonies 
and  dependencies,  you  are  introducing  something  into  the  system 
which  18  absolutely  alien  to  it,  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with  it, 
VOfc.  CCVI.  NO.  CCCCXXI,  P 
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and  which  will  sooner  or  later,  and  even  at  once,  develop  an  an> 
tagonism  which  in  the  course  of  time  must  lead  either  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  new  element  or  to  the  complete  abrogation  of  the 
old  system.  There  is  no  compromise  possible  between  the  two.’  * 

Admirable !  Two  lessons  are  here  taught,  two  propositions 
laid  down :  one  that  ‘  Preference  ’  connotes  ‘  Protection  ’  as 
inevitably  as  fire  connotes  heat,  or  death  corruption.  The 
other  is  that  our  love  of  Free  Trade  is  based  on  experience  to¬ 
day,  although  it  may  have  been  inculcated  originally  by  abstract 
argument.  Grateful  as  we  may  be  to  Peel  and  Cobden,  we 
need  not  quote  them  any  longer.  Our  growing  share  of  the  trade 
of  the  world  since  the  conditions  of  our  struggle  for  it  have  been 
declared  is  a  sanction  even  more  convincing  than  the  most 
sacred  authority ;  and  this  sanction  assuredly  we  will  not  sur¬ 
render,  nor  our  reverence  for  great  names  either,  in  exchange 
for  a  gospel  of  modern  disquisitions  on  Insular  Free  Trade, 
over  which  plain  men  laugh,  or  for  professorial  lucubrations  in 
some  daily  paper,  of  which  plain  men  can  make  out  neither 
head  nor  tail.  We  will  keep  our  faith  until  our  38  per  cent,  or 
40  per  cent.,  whichever  it  prove  to  be,  of  world-trade  gives 
ominous  signs  of  abatement ;  at  present  the  omens  are  all  the 
other  way. 

We  may  then  declare  ourselves  unmoved,  unless  a  smile 
express  movement,  when  we  hear  such  a  prophet  as  Sir  William 
Lyne  admonish  us  in  the  following  fashion  : 

‘  While  we  are  warned  by  the  opponents  of  preferential  trade 
against  the  artificial  regulations  of  trade,  it  is  pertinent  to  ask, 
how  is  it,  in  the  face  of  modem  competition,  we  find  that  artificial 
regulation  is  winning  the  race,  not  alone  in  the  British  possessions,  but 
throughout  the  globe  ?  ’  f 

We  know  that  ‘  artificial  regulation  ’  is  not  ‘  winning  the 
‘  race  ’  against  Great  Britain.  Nor  again  are  we  more  disturbed 
at  this  earlier  admonition  from  the  same  lips  : 

‘  During  my  lifetime  in  the  Southern  hemisphere  I  have  seen 
changes  occ  r  of  startling  moment  to  the  Empire,  and  I  feel  it 
my  duty  to  speak  to  this  Conference,  and  try  to  give  them  some 
idea  of  these  changes,  which  have,  and  are  now  even  to  a  greater 
extent  taking  [sic]  place  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The  changes 
I  refer  to  are  hard  solid  facts,  to  which  we  in  our  distant  country 
cannot  close  our  eyes.  They  are  gradually  sucking  away  the 
trade  and — I  say  this  advisedly — with  it  the  employment  and  life’s 
blood  of  the  people  of  the  Mother  Country.  ...  I  feel  that  these 

♦  Minutes,  pp;  317-318;  Ibid.-  p;  341; 
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changes  are  attacking  the  very  heart  of  the  Empire,  and  I  want  it 
to  be  understood,  with  your  permission,  that  I  am  a  strong  Britisher.’* 

We  are  content  to  thank  him  for  his  sympathy,  while  we  are 
still  more  content  to  feel  that  it  is  unnecessarily  evoked.  It  is 
equally  satisfactory  that  he  should  encourage  us  a  little  later 
not  to  be  ‘  misled  by  those  who  tell  us  that  if  Britain  refuses 
‘  the  preference  suggested,  they  (Aiistralia  we  presume)  will  not 
‘  of  necessity  make  treaties  el^where  ’  (p.  328).  So  far  are  we 
from  feeling  or  fearing  any  necessity  on  their  part  for  such  a 
course,  that  we  fail  altogether  to  see  how  they  could  adopt  it, 
however  strongly  they  might  feel  so  disposed.  What  could 
any  country  offer  them  that  we  have  not  alretuiy  given  ?  With 
the  single  exception  of  strong  drinks  and  tobacco,  their  products 
enter  our  ports  duty  free.  Could  France,  Germany  or  America 
do  more  for  them  ?  Would  any  of  those  countries  do  as  much  1 
They  themselves,  and  by  ‘  they  ’  we  now  mean  all  the  self- 
governing  Colonies,  have  assured  us  that  they  cannot  and  will 
not  give  even  us  Free  Trade.  They  all  scout  the  idea  of  a  true 
ZoUverein,  though  some  of  them  seem  to  think  that  what  is 
proposed  resembles  one.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  they  are  willing 
to  do  for  foreign  countries  what  they  will  not  do  for  us,  and  that 
for  some  concessions  which  must  obviously  be  far  less  than  the 
Free  Trade  we  give  them  now  1  Especially  as  they  base  their 
refusal  on  inability  rather  than  repugnance.  Are  the  foreigners 
less  attached  to  their  protective  duties  than  the  Colonies  are  to 
theirs  ?  Would  the  Colonies  go  to  foreigners  with  any  wider 
offer  of  reciprocity  than  they  come  to  us  ? 

And  what,  after  all,  is  their  offer  to  us,  and  what  do  they 
demand  from  us  ?  Let  us  read  Dr.  Jameson’s  confession  on 
the  first  head,  made,  be  it  observed,  after  he  had  heard  all  that 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward  had  proposed  ; 

‘  I  take  it,’  said  he  naively  enough,  ‘  that  we  are  here  to-day  to  get 
tomeihing  from  the  ImperM  Government.  I  am  not  going  to  split 
words  about  it.  /  am  not  going  to  say  that  we  are  making  a  wonder- 
fvUy  generous  offer  from  the  Colonies  ;  and  it  rests  with  the  Imperial 
Government  to  do  what  it  likes.’  f 

We  confess  to  being  more  in  sympathy  with  these  few  phrases 
of  Dr.  Jameson’s  than  with  all  his  other  utterances  from  the 
first  day  of  the  Conference  to  the  last.  The  Colonies  did  indeed 
come  to  get  all  they  could,  and  their  offers  in  return  came  to 
very  little.  When  Sir  WilHd  Laurier  opened  the  debate  upon 
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Preference,  he  did  so  by  simply  reading  the  Resolutions  passed 
at  the  Conference  of  1902,  and  inferentially  moving  their  adoption 
with  certain  unimportant  modifications.  These  Resolutions,  in 
effect,  first  of  all  repudiated  the  adoption  of  a  general  Free  Trade 
system  within  the  Empire.  They  then  affirmed  the  desirability 
of  preference  on  the  part  of  the  various  Colonies  to  the  trade 
of  the  Mother  Country,  ‘  so  far  as  their  circumstances  permit  ’ ; 
and  they  urged  the  British  Government  to  give  preferential 
treatment  to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  the  Colonies; 
but  this  without  an  expression  of  any  reservation  corresponding 
to  that  which  we  have  italicised.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  however, 
spoke  a  second  time  later  in  the  debate.  This  was  after  he  had 
heard  Mr.  Asquith  sum  up  the  result  of  the  Canadian  concessions 
to  us.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  explanation  was  too 
long  for  quotation.  It  will  be  found  upon  page  313  of  the 
Minutes,  and  may  be  summarised  thus  :  The  new  Canadian 
tariff  has  benefited  British  trade  to  some  extent ;  but  its  effect 
has  been  rather  in  the  arrest  of  decline  than  in  the  increase  of 
volume.  The  main  feature,  however,  is  that  the  goods  coming 
into  Canada  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  highly  finished  and 
expensive  goods  which  pay  a  high  rate  of  duty,  whereas  the 
goods  entering  from  the  United  States  are  of  a  lower  class,  and 
pay  a  lower  rate  of  duty.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that, 
after  allowing  for  the  concessions  given  to  Great  Britain,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  duties  payable  upon  our  goods  average 
19  per  cent.,  and  those  paid  by  American  goods  only  average 
13  per  cent.  Mr.  Asquith  made  no  complaint  about  this ;  he 
fully  admitted  that,  ‘  in  framing  arrangements  of  this  kind,  the 
‘  country  which  frames  them  is  inevitably  constrained  to  look 
to  its  own  local  and  economic  conditions.’  But  still,  that  is  all 
that  Canada  has  felt  able  to  do  for  us,  and  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier 
distinctly  admitted  the  position  and  announced  its  finality. 
He  said : 

‘  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  which  he  offered  the 
other  day  did  not  give  Canadian  Preference  the  whole  of  the  benefit 
to  which  it  was  entitled.  Discussing  our  tariff,  as  it  has  existed  for 
the  last  ten  years,  he  remarked  that  the  incidence  of  Protection,  so 
far  as  regards  British  trade  and  American  trade,  was  19  per  cent, 
with  regard  to  British  trade,  and  13  per  cent,  with  regard  to  American 
trade.  I  do  not  dispute  those  figures,  but  those  figures  are  not 
exactly  leading  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  policy  we  have 
elaborated.  We  have  done  everything  that  we  could — that  has 
been  our  policy — to  throw  the  whole  of  our  trade  towards  Great 
Britain.  We  are  side  by  side  with  a  nation — one  of  the  wealthiest 
and  most  enterprising  nations  on  earth  to-day — the  American 
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people.  They  are  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  the  great  commercial 
race  of  the  world,  and,  if  anything,  they  are  perhaps  more  enter¬ 
prising  than  their  progenitors,  and  put  in  perhaps  more  energy 
and  activity  to  push  their  trade  than  any  other  nation  that  I  know 
of.  Therefore  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  the  case  of  Canada,  with 
a  population  of  six  millions  by  the  side  of  a  population  of  eighty 
millions  of  such  enterprising  business  men  as  are  the  Americans, 
our  trade  with  them  should  be  greater  than  it  is  with  Great  Britain. 
First  of  all,  they  are  double  in  number,  being  eighty  millions  while 
you  are  only  forty  millions.  Apart  from  that,  they  are  neighbours. 
There  is  no  boundary  line,  except  a  purely  conventional  one,  over  the 
whole  territory.  Their  habits  are  the  same  as  ours,  and  therefore 
we  are  induct  to  trade,  and  cannot  help  it,  by  the  force  of  Nature'  * 

He  then  goes  on  to  tell  what  the  effects  of  his  pohcy  have 
been,  so  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  push  it.  But  he,  no  less  than 
Mr.  Asquith,  confesses  that  Nature  is  too  strong  for  legislation. 
‘  My  point,’  said  Mr.  Asquith,  interrupting  him  at  that  moment, 
‘was  that  natural  conditions  were  such  that  it  was  inevitable 
that  the  Americans  should  get  the  best  of  it.’  ‘  Exactly,’ 
answered  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  ;  and  we  echo  his  conclusion. 

It  is  a  most  valuable  truth  that  Sir  Wilfrid  Iiaurier  and  Mr. 
Asquith  combine  to  teach  us.  Trade,  like  everything  else,  must 
follow  natural  laws,  and  the  fulcrum  of  Preference  and  the 
obstacle  of  Protection  are  alike  impotent  to  prevent  this.  We 
import  into  France,  Germany  and  America,  in  spite  of  all  their 
precautions ;  and  our  Colonies  export  to  them  largely,  in  face 
of  the  difference  between  our  free  and  their  barricaded  ports, 
simply  because  such  trade  as  they  send  naturally  goes,  and  will 
and  must  go,  that  way.  And  so  will  it  always  go.  If  Preference 
were  established  to-morrow,  an  Australian  or  New  Zealand 
trader,  who  for  some  good  reason  saw  his  way  to  a  German  or 
French  market,  or  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  buy  in  one, 
would  consign  or  import  accordingly,  and  the  experience  of 
Canada  would  be  repeated,  whatever  extraneous  conditions, 
short  of  actual  prohibition,  might  exist. 

But  turning  from  Canada  to  Austraha  and  New  Zealand,  their 
preference  to  us  comes  to  very  Httle.  We  all  of  us  remember 
the  somewhat  boisterous  protestations  and  promises  of  the  late 
Mr.  Seddon.  But  what  has  come  of  them  ?  Here  is  Mr.  As¬ 
quith’s  account : 

‘The  New  Zealand  preference,  cs  Sir  Joseph  Ward  knows,  is 
only  with  regard  to  20  per  cent,  at  present  of  the  whole  British 
imports  into  New  Zealand.  In  other  words,  four-fifths  of  our  imports 
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are  left  entirely  unaffected  by  it,  and  it  takes  the  form,  not  strictly 
of  a  preference,  but  the  form  of  an  increased  duty  imposed  upon 
foreign  goods.  :  ;  :  I  have  no  doubt,  knowing  what  the  fiscal 
views  of  the  New  Zealand  statesmen  are,  it  is  contrived  in  such  a  my 
that  it  does  not  allow  serious  competition  with  any  native  industry  there'* 

We  cannot  find  that  Sir  Joseph  Ward  said  anything  to  con¬ 
trovert  this  statement  of  the  position  of  our  trade  with  New 
Zealand  under  the  preferential  regime  inaugurated  by  Mr. 
Seddon.  It  is,  however,  only  fair  to  add  that  he  had  previously 
promised  to  extend  the  system,  if  we  would  in  our  turn  adopt 
Preference.  But  so  far  as  things  have  gone,  the  results  are 
discouraging  to  the  advocates  of  artificial  legislation.  Sir 
Joseph  Ward  gives  (on  page  266  of  the  Minutes)  a  long  enu¬ 
meration  of  the  articles  on  which  the  new  tariff  has  accorded 
a  preference  to  Great  Britain,  and  claims  that  there  has  been 
a  consequential  increase  in  their  imports  from  this  country. 
Pressed  as  to  the  scope  of  that  increase,  he  is  obliged  to  admit 
that  it  has  only  been  observed  in  six  out  of  the  long  fist  of  articles 
involved.  The  amount  even  of  this  increase  he  does  not  state, 
and  it  is  probably  not  great.  But  he  goes  on  to  say  that  there 
has  been  no  diminution  in  the  imports  from  foreign  countries 
(page  267),  and  it  follows,  therefore,  that  all  which  we  have  had 
fias  been  a  share,  natural  in  the  circumstances,  of  the  larger 
trade  of  New  Zealand,  caused  by  her  undoubted  access  of  pro¬ 
sperity.  But  it  would  almost  seem  that  in  spite  of  the  unnamed 
increase  upon  the  six  articles  referred  to,  the  general  trade 
between  the  two  countries  may  even  have  gone  down  a  Uttle, 
for  Sir  Joseph  Ward  complains  to  Mr.  Asquith  (upon  pages  267- 
268)  that,  comparing  the  three  years  1901-4  with  the  three 
previous  years,  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  together  have  simk  by  610,000Z.,  though  to  eleven 
foreign  countries  which  he  names,  including  France,  Germany, 
and  the  United  States,  they  have  risen  by  no  less  than  42 
millions.  He  does  not  say  when  his  preference  or  that  of 
Australia  began,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  his  was  in  opera¬ 
tion  soon  enough  to  have  had  a  chance  of  affecting  the  figures 
of  1906  at  all  events. 

As  to  Australia  Mr.  Asquith  stated,  and  Mr.  Dealdn  admitted 
(page  315),  that  if  the  New  Zealand  preference  only  affected  20  per 
cent,  of  our  imports  there,  his  own  only  reached  8  per  cent., 
a  most  insignificant  amount.  Mr.  Dealan,  indeed,  called  that 
‘  a  forerunner,’  but,  forerunner  or  not,  we  can  only,  as  Mr. 
Asquith  said,  deal  with  it  as  it  stands,  and  it  would  only  repre 
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sent,  if  there  were  nothing  else  in  the  way,  a  benefit  to  our 
merchants  of  some  one  himdred  thousand  pounds’  worth  of  trade. 
But  unfortimately  there  is  something  else  in  the  way.  The 
Australian  Legislature  put  a  very  serious  condition  upon  the 
preference,  which  in  effect  neutralises  it  altogether.  The 
imports,  to  earn  the  preference,  must  be  brought  in  ships  ‘  manned 
‘  by  white  labour  ’ ;  and,  however,  the  ‘  forerunner  ’  may  here¬ 
after  be  followed,  it  is  extremely  unhkely  that  the  Legislature 
which  overruled,  £is  Mr.  Deakin  teUs  us,  the  Government  in  this 
matter  will  ever  rescind  this  stipulation  :  so  determined  are  the 
people  to  allow  nothing  to  creep  in  which  might  be  thought  to 
imperil  their  ideal  of  a  ‘  White  Australia.’  It  is  well  known  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  man  steamers  that  have  to  cross  the 
tropics  with  white  sailors.  It  is  not,  as  Sir  James  Mackay 
pointed  out,  a  question  of  economy,  but  of  physical  ability  to 
stand  the  tropical  part  of  the  voyage. 

We  need  not  follow  the  subject  of  Colonial  offers  farther  than 
Canada,  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  If  their  proposals  come, 
if  not  to  nought,  but  to  very  little,  it  is  clear  that  the  plan,  so  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  is  worthless  as  well  as  impracticable.  The 
Colonies  must  and  will  trade  in  the  channels  natural  to  them. 
Our  markets  are  free  to  them  ;  therefore,  if  it  suited  them  to  do 
all  their  trade  with  us,  they  could  and  would  do  it.  But  it  does 
not  so  suit  them,  and  they  seek,  from  time  to  time,  and  to  a 
great  extent,  those  ‘  protected  ’  markets  which  antecedently 
would  not  seem  so  eligible  as  ours.  i 

So  with  ourselves,  we  send  all  we  can  to  the  Colonies,  prefer¬ 
ence  or  no  preference  ;  but  our  trade  with  them  is  limited  by  two 
factors :  first,  our  trade  hke  theirs  to  a  great  extent  naturally 
trends  elsewhere ;  and  secondly,  their  populations  are  after  all 
but  small,  some  ten  or  twelve  millions,  and  they  could  not,  even 
if  they  and  we  would,  take  all  that  our  forty-three  millions  have 
to  send.  Meanwhile  we  could,  and  we  will,  take  all  theirs,  if 
they  choose  to  send  it,  quaUty  and  price  being  suitable ;  even 
their  wines,  the  love  of  which  we  may  yet  be  able  to  acquire. 

But  now  let  us  examine  carefully  what  it  is  that  they  ask  us 
to  do.  It  is  to  embark  upon  a  course  of  action  which  must 
provoke  a  very  serious  business  quarrel  with  the  world  at  large. 
Mr.  Asquith  formulated  their  demand  very  well  on  page  316 
of  the  I^nutes.  He  said  : 

‘What  you  are  asking  us  when  you  come  here  and  talk  about 
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They  are  as  thoroughly  Protectionist  themselves  as  America, 
France  or  Germany.  They  exclude  us  and  all  others  from  their 
own  markets  as  far  as  they  can,  and  now  they  want  to  exclude 
all  others  except  themselves  from  ours.  That  is  their  demand. 
They  would  like  something  as  near  to  a  monopoly  of  our  trade 
as  they  can  manage  to  get,  and  to  pay  little  or  nothing  for  the 
advantage.  The  cost  they  would  put  upon  us,  or  upon  all  the 
foreign  nations  who  trade  with  us.  To  effect  this  would  be  to 
penalise  all  foreign  nations  by  the  amount  of  our  trade  lost  to 
them,  and  ourselves  by  the  amount  not  only  of  the  duties  im¬ 
posed,  but  of  all  the  consequential  rises  of  home  prices  into  the 
bargain.  In  the  meantime  no  disability  is  to  be  taken  off  our 
export  trade  to  them,  though  their  tariff  walls  against  foreigners 
are  to  be  raised. 

It  is  evident  that  they  all  know  that  the  barriers  which  they  ask 
us  to  create  against  foreigners  must  be  very  high  to  be  worth 
anything.  Such  Romulean  walls  or  ditches  as  a  2s.  duty  on 
corn  and  its  equivalent  on  other  products,  for  all  others  must  be 
included  in  the  plan,  would  be  stepped  over  by  the  Remuslike 
importer.  The  very  lowest  rate  of  duty  that  would  be  effectual 
would  be  a  5s.  duty  on  com  with  a  corresponding  levy  on  all 
other  articles,  and  we  should  be  lucky  if,  a  start  having  once  been 
made,  matters  could  be  arrested  at  that  point.  We  say  all  this 
advisedly,  for  in  the  first  place,  as  Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out 
(see  p.  311)  of  the  Minutes)  without  encountering  dissent,  all  the 
Colonies  must  be  treated  alike ;  there  must  be  preference 
for  wheat  and  other  cereals,  meat,  butter,  eggs,  fruits,  wool, 
wine,  cotton,  sugar,  and  every  other  product  which  Mr.  Deakin 
and  his  friends  imagine  that  they  can  or  could  supply  us  with. 
Once  more  we  would  pray  attention  to  Sir  William  Lyne’s  list 
already  quoted  from  page  335  of  the  Minutes,  with  its  cotal  of 
221  millions.  How  long  it  would  take  the  colonies  to  reach 
that  point  of  production,  and  what  the  unhappy  British  consumer 
is  to  do  in  the  meantime,  has  not  been  calculated,  and  it  is  another 
1  story.  The  duties,  if  the  plan  were  to  be  carried  out,  must  be 

'  imposed  forthwith.  Further,  it  is  now  admitted  that  if  you 

I  once  tax  foodstuffs,  drink,  tobacco,  and  raw  materials,  you  must 

I  go  on  to  levy  corresponding  duties  on  all  manufactured  articles. 

The  manufacturing  classes  would  otherwise  rise  in  panic  at  the 
consequent  prospect  of  a  rise  in  wages  ;  moreover,  they  would 
not  endure  to  see  the  agricultural  interests  of  various  kinds 
protected,  and  themselves  left  out  in  the  cold.  Again,  there  are 
nascent  manufacturing  classes  in  the  Colonies,  who,  in  view  of 
a  possible  export  trade  of  their  own,  would  begin  to  demand 
(  equal  treatment.  We  have  used  the  word  ‘  protected  ’  with 
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intention,  for  you  cannot  have  preference  without  protection. 
Indeed,  preference  is  a  vastly  aggravated  form  of  protection, 
inasmuch  as  it  protects  not  only  the  home  industries  but  the 
colonial  as  well.  In  short,  it  is  protection  extended  to  other 
countries  besides  our  own.  The  stupendous  reach  of  the  mischief 
is  only  too  easily  estimated.  Our  imports  are  over  607  milhons, 
according  to  the  figures  of  1906.  On  this  vast  sum  the  duties 
at  a  point  equivalent  to  a  5s.  duty  on  corn,  taken  at  30s.  a  quarter, 
would  be  as  nearly  as  possible  100  millions.  About  75  per  cent, 
of  our  imports  come  from  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  easy  to  sec 
what  a  very  serious  effect,  in  the  way  of  restraint  of  trade,  the 
change  would  work  upon  our  mighty  purveyors.  For  ourselves, 
the  100  millions  would  by  no  means  represent  the  burden. 
The  price  of  every  home  product  would  be  raised  to  something 
like  the  amount  of  the  duties ;  and  our  home  trade  is  said,  so  far 
as  manufactures  go,  to  be  some  five  times  the  amount  of  our 
foreign  trade.  It  is  calculated  that  om  population  of  forty-three 
millions  spend  about  1,800  millions  per  annum,  or  about  42i. 
per  head.  Of  this  about  1,400  milhons  is  represented  by 
articles  consumed  and  used,  labour  included,  under  various  heads 
of  expenditure,  from  food  and  clothing  upwards,  of  all  of  which 
the  material  constituents  would  be  dutiable,  and  over  all  of 
which  prices  would  be  enhanced.  The  total  and  ultimate  burden 
on  our  consumers,  high  and  low,  would  reach  several  hundred 
millions  of  money  annually.  Such  a  revolution,  for  revolution 
it  would  indeed  be,  would  reduce  the  present  standard  of  living 
among  our  workers,  urban  and  rural,  to  a  lamentable  extent, 
and  go  far  towards  throwing  it  back  to  what  it  was  sixty  years 
ago,  and  to  what  it  is  in  Germany  at  the  present  moment. 

That  this  is  no  wild  stretch  of  our  imagination  we  may  show 
by  citing  some  words  used  by  Mr.  Lloyd-George  on  the  twelfth 
day  of  the  Conference.  They  were  used  in  reply  to  an  argument 
of  Mr.  Deakin.  That  gentleman  had  stated  the  very  objection 
which  we  have  been  urging.  He  formulated  it  for  us  thus  : 

‘When  you  start  interfering  with  your  industrial  or  economic 
system,  even  to  improve  it,  you  encourage  demands  from  other 
portions  of  your  community  who  wish  to  share  the  same  advantages 
which  they  believe  others  receive.  That  is  quite  true.’  ♦ 

Upon  this  Mr.  Lloyd-George  remarked  : 

‘  May  I  just  point  out  this — and  one  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  friends, 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  said  it  recently — that  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  idea 
when  he  started  was  not  to  go  in  for  a  general  protective  system  of 
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preferential  trading  with  the  Colonies,  on  the  basis  of  a  tax  on  corn ; 
hut  he  found,  when  he  looked  at  the  whole  problem,  that  the  demand 
for  protection  would  he  irresistible,  and  he  tacked  on  a  general  system 
of  protection  to  the  preferential  proposals.^  * 

We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  correctly 
quoted  Mr.  Bonar  Law ;  though  even  were  he  mistaken  in  hu 
attribution  of  the  remarks,  it  would  still  be  certain  that  they 
correctly  pick  up  the  trail  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  footprints  along 
his  fatal  path.  No  one  who  recalls  the  campaign  of  two  or  three 
years  ago  can  fail  to  notice  the  accuracy  of  the  gradation.  And 
what  a  compendious  exposition  is  there  of  the  curious  haste, 
recklessness  and  ignorance  with  which  the  agitation  was  begun 
and  carried  on !  It  hardly  seems  possible  that  its  author  and  his 
advisers  and  prompters  should  have  known  so  little  and  forecast 
so  little.  But  there  it  is.  All  the  retrograde  and  obsolete  fiscal 
notions,  which  we  too  lightly  treated  as  dead,  but  which  were  only 
dormant,  though  buried  under  sixty  years  of  good  sense  and 
progress,  have  been  exhumed,  and  awakened  or  galvanised, 
whichever  term  may  be  preferred.  After  all  we  prefer  to  say 
galvanised,  for  we  do  hope  that  the  vitality  is  seeming  rather  than 
real,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  batch  of  Conservative  squires  and 
manufacturers,  with  their  professional  spokesmen,  will  prove  to 
be  very  much  like  the  convulsions  of  a  rabbit  under  a  galvanic 
battery,  which  are  startling  enough  while  they  last,  but  cease 
after  a  few  minutes,  and  leave  the  poor  animal  as  stone-dead 
as  he  was  before  the  wires  were  applied  to  him. 

As  to  the  effect  of  their  proposed  revolution  upon  the 
foreign  trade  of  Great  Britain,  the  Colonial  Premiers  who 
spoke  at  the  Conference  seemed  indifferent.  Indeed  they 
talked  as  if  they  considered  the  destruction  of  the  trade  of 
foreigners  as  natural  as  the  slaughter  of  a  bullock  for  food. 
They  probably  knew  little,  perhaps  cared  little,  about  any 
possible  disturbance  that  such  a  change  might  cause  in  the 
political  relations  of  Great  Britain  with  her  neighbours.  There 
is  doubtless  a  certain  festering  discontent  abroad,  acutcr  perhaps 
in  Germany  than  elsewhere,  with  the  very  large  slice  of  the 
world  which  wo  English  have  appropriated.  We  were  first  in 
the  field  ;  we  anticipated  by  a  couple  of  generations  the  general 
scramble  that  is  now  taking  place  for  those  waste  spots  of  the 
planet  which  we  have  left  remaining  for  our  belated  rivals  to 
scramble  over.  ‘  Don’t  let  us  beat  about  the  bush,’  cried  some 
few  years  ago  a  plain-spoken  gentleman  in  the  German  Parlia¬ 
ment,  ‘  these  British  have  got  too  much  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
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time  that  we  took  some  of  it  away  from  them.’  So  long  as  we 
sucked  no  preferential  advantage  out  of  our  self-governing 
possessions,  so  long  as  we  competed  for  their  commercial  patron¬ 
age  upon  equal  terms  with  foreigners,  that  dangerous  idea  was 
not  likely  to  take  practical  shape.  It  would  remain  as  an 
amusing  utterance  of  an  eccentric  politician.  But  what  if,  led 
by  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Chaplin,  Deakin,  and  Lyne,  to  say 
nothing  of  their  soberer  and  more  moderate  friends,  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  and  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  we  set  to  work  to  shut  up  our 
vast  possessions  and  to  turn  them  into  a  champ  clos  for  our 
own  sole  profit  ?  Wars  of  tariffs  we  have  heard  of,  but  what 
if  we  were  to  inaugurate  an  epoch  of  war  for  tariffs  1  It  is  idle 
to  plead  that  we  should  only  be  doing  what  other  countries  do. 
What  they  do  is  done  within  their  own  borders.  It  would  be 
something  else,  and  something  far  more  aggressive,  first,  to 
possess  yourself  of  nearly  all  the  fairer  outlying  re^ons  of  the 
globe,  and  later  on  to  conspire  with  the  nations  that  have  grown 
up  in  them  for  their  enclosure.  And  even  if  this  distinction  be 
not  conceded,  the  vast  consequence  of  the  act  would  remain 
to  determine  the  action  of  those  affected  by  it,  if  only  they  were 
powerful  enough  to  discard  logic  and  fight.  And  who  could  say 
that  the  victor  in  such  a  contest  might  not,  when  flushed  with 
success,  elect  to  substitute  territorial  conquest  for  an  amended 
schedule  ? 

The  Colonial  Premiers  were,  we  doubt  not,  sincere  in  pro¬ 
testing  one  after  another  that  if  they  had  thought  that  Pre¬ 
ference  would  raise  prices  in  the  Mother  Country,  they  would 
not  have  dreamed  of  asking  for  it.  Sir  Joseph  Ward  says  upon 
this : 

‘  I  regret  much  that  the  question  of  Preference  is  mixed  up  with 
Protection.  It  appears  to  me  that  there  is  such  a  distinct  line  of 
demarcation  between  the  two,  that  it  is  worth  while  for  a  moment 
to  place  my  own  view  upon  record  as  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  distinction.’  * 

To  this  we  make  answer  at  once.  If  you  raise  duties  say  of 
25  per  cent,  or  30  per  cent,  at  all  your  ports,  you  must  have  an 
object  in  so  doing.  It  cannot  in  our  case  be  for  revenue.  Such 
a  percentage  upon  our  imports  would  be  a  duplication  of  our 
revenue,  and,  let  us  be  thankful  that,  with  all  our  extravagances, 
present  and  foreshadowed,  we  have  not  reached  and  are  not  in 
sight  of  such  expenditure.  The  object  of  the  impost  would  be 
protection,  protection  of  colonial  traders  in  our  ports,  with  the 
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exclusion  of  foreigners,  and  a  similar  protection  and  exclusion  in 
colonial  ports  in  our  favour.  Its  further  consequence  would 
be,  intentionally  or  unintentionally — we  won’t  stop  to  argue 
about  motives — the  protection  of  the  home-producer,  too,  against 
all  but  the  colonists.  But  let  us  follow  Sir  Joseph  Ward,  as  he 
proceeds : 

*  I  should  hke  to  say  that  if  I  were  a  public  man  resident  in  Eng¬ 
land,  and  with  the  general  knowledge  of  economic  conditions  which 
I  possess  at  the  moment,  I  should  he  found  on  the  side  of  those  who 
are  fighting  for  cheap  food  for  the  masses  of  the  peo^e.  I  beUeve 
th)t  anything  in  the  way  of  preference  which  the  Colonies  might 
suggest,  if  it  were  calculated  to  raise  the  price  of  food  to  the  masses 
of  the  people,  ought  to  be  opposed,  and  rightly  so,  by  the  British 
people.  For  my  own  part,  if  I  thought  that  what  New  Zealand 
was  urging  in  that  respect  was  hkely  to  bring  about  an  increase  in 
price  of  the  foodstuffs  to  the  masses  of  the  people  of  England, 
speaking  as  a  New  Zealander,  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Conference,  and  I  would  not  urge  it  upon  the 
attention  of  the  people  of  New  Zealand  ;  but  it  is  because  I  beheve 
that  with  a  system  of  preference  on  certain  articles  between  Britain 
and  her  Colonies  such  a  condition  of  increasing  the  price  of  food 
would  not  arise,  that  I  am  an  ardent  supporter  of  a  preferential 
system  between  the  old  country  and  the  newer  ones.’  * 

The  somewhat  redundant  style  of  these  remarks  is  not  to 
be  regretted.  Perhaps  it  tends  to  their  impressiveness ;  at  all 
evente,  it  emphasises  their  extraordinary  innocence.  Sir 
William  Lyne,  though  not  with  the  same  tenderness  for  the 
British  consumer — we  fail  to  recall  any  trace  of  that  quaUty 
either  in  him  or  his  cliief — follows  the  lead  of  Sir  Joseph  Ward. 
He  says : 

‘  As  to  the  question  of  extra  cost  of  living,  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
will  be  any  more  than  now  to  the  British  consumer.  In  fact  I  am  sure 
it  will  not,  and  in  this  way.  At  this  present  moment  we  have  hardly 
commenced  to  grow  wheat  in  Australia.  We  have  a  large  enough 
area  to  grow  wheat  in  good  districts,  and,  with  a  fair  rainfall,  if 
properly  put  under  crop,  to  supply  Great  Britain  altogether  ;  but  unless 
we  know  that  we  are  to  get  a  market — and  we  are  satisfied  with  the 
price  of  to-day — we  cannot  get  our  farmers  to  enlarge  the  area  of 
farming  to  the  extent  we  desire.  But,  if  we  could  know  that  we 
should  have  preference  with  Great  Britain,  we  should  certainly 
supply  a  great  deal  more  than  per  cent,  or  4|  per  cent.,  which 
is  all  we  supply  to-day  of  foodstuffs  to  Great  Bntain.  If  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  putting  a  larger  area  of  grain  in,  we  could  do 
it  3d.  or  4d.  a  bushel  cheaper  than  we  can  now  send  it.  So,  under 
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these  circumstances,  I  do  not  think  there  need  he  the  slightest 
danger  of  any  additional  cost,  so  far  as  the  consumer  in  Great 
Britain  is  concerned.’  * 

This  presentation  of  an  argument  may  satisfy  its  framer ; 
it  does  not  satisfy  us.  It  suggests  too  many  untoward  con¬ 
tingencies.  First,  there  is  the  tacit  assumption  that  capital  will 
be  at  once  forthcoming  to  enable  Australia  to  enlarge  almost 
indefinitely  the  phylacteries  of  her  production.  Next,  there  is 
the  postulate  of  the  fair  rainfall,  a  somewhat  overbold  one  for 
Australia,  the  domestic  hearth  of  drought.  Where  should  we 
be  if,  Australia  having  undertaken  ‘to  supply  Great  Britain 
‘  altogether,’  its  rainfall  failed  for  some  years  in  succession  ? 
Thirdly,  there  is  the  declaration  that  the  Australian  farmer  is 
satisfied  with  his  present  price.  If  so,  he  is  a  rare  bird  upon  the 
ploughed  fields.  But  Sir  William  Lyne  even  bids  us  hope  that 
he  will  give  us  our  wheat  some  2s.  to  3s.  a  quarter  cheaper  than 
he  does  now.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that  we  cannot  ind^ge  that 
hope.  Sir  William  Lyne’s  declaration  on  this  point  involves 
the  notion  that,  if  we  help  him  to  get  rid  of  all  competitors, 
except  our  home  growers,  who  will  gladly  combine  with  him, 
we  shall  not  find  that  so  near  an  approach  to  a  monopoly  will 
breed  in  himself  and  his  farmers  that  same  appetite  for  gain  to 
which  ‘  protected  ’  producers  surrender  themselves  all  the  world 
over.  It  is  possible — we  do  not  know — that  an  enlarged  scale  of 
production  might  diminish  its  cost ;  but  that  depends  on  many 
conditions,  and,  above  all  others,  on  the  cost  of  labour.  Is  that, 
in  our  Colonies,  where  labour  is  powerful,  and  has  displayed  a 
correspondingly  large  appetite  for  wage,  likely  to  decrease  ? 
We  doubt  it.  So  that,  although  he  thinks  that  he  ‘  could  ’ 
produce  more  cheaply,  and  although  he  even  hopes  that  his 
farmers  might  remain  satisfied  with  the  competitive  prices  of 
to-day,  or  even  with  less,  imder  the  temptation  of  monopoly, 
and  that  in  consequence  there  ‘  need  ’  not  be  any  danger  of 
additional  cost  to  our  consumer,  he  and  those  who  side  with  him 
must  forgive  us  if  we  distrust  his  postulates,  and  fall  back  on 
an  old-fashioned  conclusion  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
protective  duties  will  be  paid  by  the  country  that  imposes  them. 
We  would  refer  such  pleaders  as  Sir  William  Lyne  to  the  simplest 
object-lesson  presentable  of  this  elementary  truth,  namely,  the 
prices  of  com  in  France  and  Germany.  These,  for  the  last  fifteen 
years  at  least,  have  followed  the  amount  of  the  duty  with  un¬ 
varying  fidelity ;  and  what  is  true  of  foodstuffs  is  doubtless  true 
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of  manufactured  articles,  though  to  show  this  would  require  an 
array  of  statistics  which  the  limited  space  at  our  disposal  of 
course  precludes. 

If  there  were  a  personality  of  statistics  we  should  say  that  we 
detected  a  certain  querulousness  in  some  of  those  presented  by 
Sir  William  Lyne.  He  is  apparently  dissatisfied  with  the  bulk, 
frovenance,  and  destination  of  Australian  trade.  Yet  his 
colony  seems  to  be  doing  pretty  well.  He  surely  forgets  at  once 
the  brevity  of  its  existence  and  the  smallness  of  its  population. 
If  he  were  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind,  he  might  come  to  a  modest 
conclusion  that  he  was  to  be  congratulated.  He  tells  us  that 
last  year  his  exports  were  seventy  millions.*  This  is  about  17/.  per 
head  of  his  population.  Is  he  aware  that  those  of  Great  Britain, 
exclusive  of  re-exports,  are  only  8/.  15s.,  those  of  Germany 
5/.  2s.  Id.,  of  France  5/.  3s.  6d.,  and  those  of  America  only 
4/.  12s.  4d.  ?  His  imports  he  puts  at  forty-six  millions.  This  is 
about  IIZ.  10s.  per  head.  Our  own  are  but  14/.,  those  of  France 
5/.,  those  of  Germany  6/.  10s.,  and  those  of  the  United  States 
rather  less  than  3/.  10s.  New  Zealand  made  no  complaints 
at  the  Conference ;  she  is  exceptionally  prosperous  just  now, 
and  her  exports  are  20/.  10s.  per  head  and  her  imports  14/.  7s. 
Canada  seems  equally  contented,  though  apparently  her  exports 
are  only  about  10/.  per  head  and  her  imports  about  9/.  We  do 
not  say  that  these  figures  cover  every  aspect  of  the  relative 
positions  of  the  various  countries  named,  but  they  go  far  enough 
to  give  all  persons  who  watch  with  affectionate  solicitude  the 
progress  of  our  Colonies  much  cause  for  content. 

Australia  can  of  course  select  the  destination  of  her  own 
exports ;  but  when  Sir  William  Lyne  complains  (see  pages 
329-330  of  the  Minutes)  that  our  imports  into  Australia  have  been 
declining  he  leaves  out  of  sight  the  ruling  factor  in  the  case. 
For  many  years  up  to  1901,  Great  Britain  had  been  advancing 
capital  to  AustraUa  at  the  rate  of  some  twenty  millions  a  year. 
These  loans  dropped  at  once  with  the  first  warnings  of  her 
financial  crisis  of  1893.  From  1891  to  1895  our  advances  were 
only  at  the  rate  of  some  five  millions  a  year  ;  during  the  period 
from  1901  to  1905  they  only  reached  two  milhons  a  year.  Of 
course,  during  the  earlier  years  covered  by  these  figmres  our 
exports  to  her  were  swollen  to  a  point  representing  our  advances. 
When  these  ceased  the  exports  fell  proportionately.  The  crisis 
was  followed  by  the  most  disastrous  drought  that  has  ever 
devastated  Australia,  and  which  lasted  till  1903.  She  has 
borrowed  nothing  of  us  since  then,  and  it  is  most  remarkable 
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in  the  circumstances  that  our  exports  to  her  are  now  larger  than 
they  were  when  we  were  lending  her  twenty  millions  a  year !  The 
fact  is  that,  if  we  eliminate  the  sums  representing  capital  advances 
from  1881  to  1905,  the  resulting  figures  show  an  increase  from 
69^  millions  for  the  period  1881-1885,  to  141  millions  for  the 
period  1901-1905. 

Australia’s  exports  during  the  same  period  have  increased 
magnificently,  both  to  us  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
1881-1885  they  were  only  161^  millions  in  all  for  the  five  years, 
of  which  129f  millions  came  to  us ;  in  1901-1905  they  had  reached 
309J  millions  in  all  for  the  five  years,  of  which  173f  millions 
came  to  us.  Thus  their  world-trade  has  all  but  doubled  itself 
in  the  interval,  and  their  trade  with  us  has  increased,  not  so 
largely,  but  still  amply  enough.  We  are  content  with  our 
share  of  the  increase,  and  surely  she  may  well  be  so  with  the 
whole.  And  so  we  may  dismiss  the  case  of  Australia,  whose 
representatives  at  this  enlightening  Conference  were  at  once  the 
loudest  prophets  of  the  proposed  revolution  and  the  two  arch — 
if  not  the  two  solitary — grumblers. 

Sir  James  Mackay’s  masterly  statement  of  the  condition  of 
India,  and  of  the  havoc  which  a  scheme  of  Colonial  Preference 
would  work  in  our  great  dependency,  reads  like  an  episode  in  the 
discussion.  But  it  is  an  episode  well  worth  reading.  He  tells  us 
that  India’s  seaborne  trade,  exports  and  imports,  is  214  millions, 
and  has  increased  66  per  cent,  in  the  last  decade.  The  larger 
share  of  her  trade  comes  from  and  goes  to  Great  Britain.  But 
still,  foreign  countries  are  such  good  customers  to  her  that  she 
cannot  afford  to  offend  them.  They  send  her  goods  to  the  extent 
of  eighteen  millions,  and  she  sends  goods  to  them  to  the  extent  of 
sixty-six  millions.  Foreign  countries,  he  says,  if  she  placed  duties 
on  their  imports  to  her,  would  be  able  to  retaliate  disastrously, 
whereas  she  would  have  no  means  of  retort.  Even  if  she  were 
left  out  of  a  preferential  scheme,  foreign  countries  could  attack 
her  as  a  way  of  injuring  England.  She  would  have  little  or 
nothing  to  gain  by  Preference.  She  might  make  something 
more  on  her  rice,  indigo,  and  coffee.  But  these  would  be  small 
matters.  Her  great  tea  trade  is  secure,  for  that  of  China  is  dying 
out.  He  summarises  her  position  admirably  upon  page  301  of 
the  Minutes  of  Proceedings  ;  and  on  the  following  page  he 
describes  Fair  Trade  with  its  kindred  absurdities  as  one  of  the 
greatest  delusions  that  ever  took  possession  of  the  human  mind. 
We  may  add  that  the  few  sentences  in  which  he  enunciates  the 
true  principles  of  international  trade  upon  page  303  are  among 
the  most  valuable  (if  they  be  not  absolutely  the  most 
valuable)  contributions  to  the  general  discussion. 
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What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  ?  Great 
Britain  is  thriving,  so  are  her  children  ;  as  her  position  is  match¬ 
less  in  the  Old  World,  so — America  apart — is  theirs  in  the  New. 
For  ourselves,  we  took  our  grand  fiscal  resolve  sixty  years  ago, 
and  we  have  no  cause  for  repentance.  It  has  stood  the  crucial 
test  to  which  we  looked  forward  when  we  made  and  acted  on  it. 
We  knew  that  the  time  must  come  when  the  nations  about  us 
would  overcome  their  antipathies,  their  lethargy,  their  aristo¬ 
cratic  morgue,  and  take  to  trade.  The  time  came,  and  our 
monopoly,  which  we  knew  to  be  short-lived,  died.  We  trusted, 
however,  to  ourselves  and  to  our  method,  and  braced  ourselves 
to  take  a  share  where  we  once  had  all.  Up  to  a  certain  point  in 
the  new  race  we  expected  to  be  overhauled,  and  we  were.  This 
was  in  the  nature  of  things.  But,  as  a  racing  reporter  would  say, 
though  our  competitors  have  reached  our  quarters,  they  have 
been  able  to  get  no  further.  Since  then  we  have  been  slowly 
dra wring  away  from  them.  That  is  the  lesson  of  the  last  thirty 
years.  What  more  could  we  hope  for  ?  We  and  our  method 
are  more  than  holding  our  own.  For  the  Colonies,  if  we  are 
thriving,  so  are  they,  and  no  less  than  we.  Always  excepting 
their  colossal  relative,  they  are  as  much  richer  than  the  rest  of 
the  New  as  we  are  than  the  rest  of  the  Old  World.  As  ours,  their 
standard  of  living  is  higher  than  all  others  ;  we  and  they  are  the 
best  housed,  the  best  clothed,  and  the  best  fed  of  peoples.  No 
black  bread  for  them  or  us,  no  horseflesh,  and  except  in  rare 
and  regrettable  instances,  no  huts  to  crawl  into,  no  rags  to  wrap 
about  ill-covered  bones.  Like  us,  they  suffer  from  no  hard- 
dying  feudalism ;  they  have  no  tyrannous  urban  taskmasters, 
no  powerful  agrarian  magnates  ‘  whose  castled  crags  frown  o’er 
‘  the  lower  valleys.’  They  hold,  as  we  do,  their  heads  erect. 
They  have  not  learned  all  our  ways  yet ;  perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to 
expect  it  of  them.  They  started  in  leading-strings  which  they 
have  not  yet  discarded.  We  take  them  as  they  are,  with  their 
Protection ;  and  they  must  take  us  as  we  are,  wdth  our  Free  Trade. 
Our  last  word  is  that  we  know  ourselves,  and  our  circumstances, 
and  the  qualities  which  have  brought  us  to  the  front,  and  which 
will  maintain  us  there  so  long  as  we  maintain  and  cultivate 
them.  These  last  are  our  industry,  our  courage,  and  our  trade- 
aptitudes  ;  and  to  give  them  full  scope  our  one  method  is  freedom. 
All  these  combined  have  given  us  supremacy,  and  we  dare  not 
transfer  our  trust ;  we  say  of  them,  as  Shakespeare  once  said  of 
the  seas  that  gird  us,  ‘  In  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies.’ 

So  much  for  Preference.  As  to  the  other  matters  discussed 
at  the  Colonial  OflBce,  many  of  them  were  of  great  domestic 
moment,  and  afford  ample  materials  for  advantageous  change, 
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To  enter  fully  into  them  would  need  a  review  as  ample  as  that 
which  we  have  just  concluded.  Their  ventilation  and  treatment 
alone  would  justify  the  verdict  that  much  good  has  come  of  this 
Conference.  We  only  wish  that  we  could  dare  to  hope  that  its 
main  topic  would  die  out  in  this  country,  as  we  firmly  believe  that 
it  will,  now  that  discussion  has  cleared  the  air,  die  out  in  the 
Colonies  themselves.  Unfortunately,  here  it  has  connected  itself 
with  less  genuine  motives  than  those  which  have  stirred  it 
elsewhere.  It  has  contracted  here  an  unworthy  alliance  with 
classes  who,  from  a  selfishness  which  we  believe  to  be  as  misguided 
as  it  is  sinister,  would  like  to  see  England  once  more  bound  hand 
and  foot  with  the  trade-trammels  from  which  the  genius  of 
Peel,  and  of  those  who  wielded  the  impulses  behind  him,  so 
splendidly  set  her  free. 
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Art.  Xr.— black  AND  WHITE. 

1.  Etching  and  Etchers.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  Third  Edition. 

London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  1880. 

2.  The  Graphic  Arts.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton.  London :  Seeley. 

1882. 

3.  The  Etchings  of  Rembrandt.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton  and  C. 

Dodgson.  London :  Seeley.  1905. 
i.  Rembrandt,  sa  Vie  et  ses  CEuvres.  Par  Emile  Michel.  Paris; 
Hachette.  1893. 

5.  Etching  and  Engraving.  By  Fr.  Lippmann.  Translated  by 

M.  Hardie.  London  ;  Grevel  «&  Co.  1906. 

6.  Ha'ns  Holbein  the  Younger.  By  G.  S.  Davies.  London: 

G.  BeU  &  Son.  1903. 

7.  Pen-drawing  and  Pen  Draughtsmen.  By  Joseph  Pennell. 

Third  Edition.  London  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  1897. 

8.  Histoire  de  J.  M.  Whistler  et  de  son  (Euvre.  Par  Th.  Duret. 

Paris  :  H.  Floury.  1904. 

9.  CEuvres  Choisis.  De  S.  P.  Chevallier.  (Gavarni).  Paris: 

And  numerous  other  works.  1845-8. 

10.  The  Old  Engravers  of  England  (1540-1800).  By  Malcolm 
C.  Salaman.  London  :  Cassell  &  Co.  1906. 

A  LTHOUGH  the  essential  of  what  we  call  ‘  black  and  white  ’ 
art,  that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  presenting  objects  by  line, 
has  been  with  mankind  almost  from  the  beginning  of  things, 
and  to  us  seems  naturally  earlier  than  the  presentment  of  objects 
by  colour,  painting  is  notwithstanding  logically  anterior  to 
drawing.  So  that  in  this  matter  we  are  confronted  by  a  proposi¬ 
tion  very  familiar  to  philosophers,  the  necessity  of  distinguishing 
that  which  is  first  in  reason  from  that  which  is  first  only  in 
time,  the  logical  from  the  temporal  a  priori.  Painting  is  logically 
the  earlier,  because  it  must  be  the  primary  object  of  a  plastic 
art  to  present  visible  things  as  they  are  seen — any  other  purpose 
alongside  of  this  would  partake  of  science  rather  than  of  art. 
Now,  save  in  moonhght  (if  that  indeed  be  an  exception),  thin^ 
are  always  seen  coloured.  What  is  of  more  importance  is 
that  in  real  life  the  distinction  between  object  and  object  is 
made  by  colour,  not  by  line.  Black  and  white  art,  on  the 
contrary,  is  a  presentation  of  things  by  line  without  colour, 
and  never  attempts  to  show  things  as  they  are,  but  accordii^ 
to  certain  conventions.*  At  any  rate  till  almost  yesterday,  till 

*  Modern  writers  on  black  and  white  are  rather  fond  of  using 
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say  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  all  forms  of  black  and  white 
art  were,  one  may  say,  professedly  conventional  presentments. 
One  thing  which  gives  a  special  interest  to  the  art  at  this  moment 
of  time  is  that  within  the  period  we  have  mentioned,  some 
thirty  years  at  most,  it  has  in  certain  cases  broken  away  from 
all  the  tradition  of  the  past,  and  has  attempted  a  realistic  or 
impressionist  presentment ;  has  attempted  as  far  as  was  possible 
to  give  the  real  effect  which  objects  produce  upon  our  vision  in 
the  conditions — of  Ughting,  &c. — in  which  they  are  seen  at  the 
moment.  In  such  quite  modem  drawings,  for  example,  we 
often  have  part  of  a  face  ‘  lost  ’  against  its  background,  and  so 
omitted  altogether  from  the  picture  ;  or  a  white  collar,  say, 
represented  by  mere  blank ;  or  even  portions  of  a  building 
which  are  left  to  the  imagination,  not  to  the  eye ;  the  theory 
being  that,  as  these  objects  and  their  background  are  equally 
illuminated,  to  interpose  a  line  between  the  two  would  be  a 
mere  falsification  of  the  facts.  The  commonest  examples  of 
this  innovation  are  to  be  found  among  the  more  free-handed 
drawings  in  French  journals,  such  as,  done  originally  in  chalk 
or  charcoal,  have  been  reproduced  by  lithography.  (Among 
artists  in  this  genre  M.  J.  L,  Forain  is  a  notaWe  master.)  But 
in  a  finer  kind  of  black  and  white  ‘  washes  ’  and  in  some  wood- 
engravings  in  France  and  in  America,  not  infrequent  examples 
are  to  be  met  with.  This  is  but  a  modern  innovation,  not  to  be 
counted  in  comparison  with  the  tradition  of  hundreds  of  years. 

In  the  real  world  (as  we  have  said)  we  distinguish  object  from 
object  by  colour,  that  is,  so  far  as  we  know  the  world  through 
our  eyes  alone  :  and  evidently  fife  as  we  know  it  or  might  know  it 
through  the  eye  is  the  sphere  of  work  for  the  painter  or  draughts¬ 
man.*  If  the  leaf  of  a  rose-tree  were  the  exact  colour,  tone 
and  value  of  the  grass-plot  beyond  it,  the  leaf  would  disappear. 
But  in  that  real  world  which  we  know  through  other  experiences 
than  those  of  the  eye  only,  we  distinguish  object  from  object 

the  word  ‘  colour  ’  in  descriptions  of  drawing.  Mr.  Joseph  Pennell, 
ior  instance,  will  tell  us  that  in  the  work  of  Lalanne,  or  in  the  work 
of  Fortuny,  we  see  the  ‘  colour  ’  of  a  boat,  a  scarf,  &c.  Is  this  done 
in  order  to  demonstrate  that  writers  who  know  the  value  of  words 
should  not  meddle  in  matters  of  art  ? 

*  This  statement  is  not  meant  to  exclude  ‘  ideal  ’  art.  But  ideal 
art  is  not  an  invention  of  new  forms,  only  of  new  combinations — 
88,  for  instance,  of  all  the  finest  features  culled  from  many  faces 
combined  in  one.  Art  can  never  achieve  what  Sidney  claims  as  the 
accomplishment  of  poetry,  the  invention  ‘  of  new  forms  such  as  never 
were  in  nature.’  Whether  poetry  can  do  this  either  is  matter  for 
dispute. 
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also  by  movement.  By  taking  three  paces  to  the  right,  maybe, 
the  rose-tree  leaf  would  be  seen,  not  against  the  grass,  but 
against  a  gravel  path,  and  show  out  quite  visible.  Knowledge 
gained  in  this  fashion  is  no  part  of  momentary  experience; 
it  is  ‘  information,’  and  does  not  of  right  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  art.  But  as  a  fact,  painting  (till  the  other  day)  has 
always  included  this  kind  of  knowledge,  this  ‘  information,’  this 
merely  intellectual  knowledge  in  its  presentments.  The  painter 
who  saw  that  the  leaf  was  like  to  disappear  would  have  con¬ 
centrated  his  attention  on  it,  seen  a  minute  shade  of  difference 
and  rescued  the  leaf.  If,  however,  he  concentrated  his  atten¬ 
tion  with  the  same  minuteness  on  every  separate  element  of 
his  picture  one  by  one,  then  the  whole  would  be  but  a  patch- 
work  of  fragments,  such  as  the  paintings  of  the  pre-RapWlite 
Brotherhood  really  are.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  artist  gave 
an  undue  and  unequal  attention  to  the  rose-tree  leaf,  the  whole 
work  would  be  not  less  untrue.  Modem  painting  has  realised 
this  :  and  it  is  a  point  from  which  painting  can  never  retrograde 
and  remain  vital.  A  certain  revival  of  pre-Raphaelitism  which 
we  are  the  witnesses  of  to-day  is  interesting  archaistically  and 
through  the  individual  talent  which  it  has  called  into  play,  but 
it  has  no  proper  place  in  the  history  of  art. 

With  work  in  black  and  white  the  question  of  the  claim  to 
recognition  of  each  individual  object  stands  on  a  wholly  different 
basis.  We  have  now  no  distinction  by  colour ;  and  if  one 
object  is  to  disappear  into  another,  as  that  rose-tree  leaf  into 
the  grass,  it  must  do  so  on  the  ground  of  equal  illumination 
and  no  other.  The  side  of  a  drab  house  might  very  well  have 
to  disappear  into  a  pale  blue  sky.  We  should  have  to  imagine 
ourselves  looking  out  upon  the  world  with  achromatic  vision, 
able  to  distinguish  shades  of  light,  but  not  shades  of  colour. 
Is  it  worth  while  doing  so  much  violence  to  our  actual  experi¬ 
ence  ?  This  is  what  the  most  modern  school  in  black  and 
white  does,  though  never  quite  consistently.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  impressionist  school  in  black  and  white,  pro¬ 
ceeding  more  or  less  on  these  Unes,  has  produced  things  inter¬ 
esting  and  new.  But  it  may  be  justly  doubted  whether  this  is 
a  natural  developement,  whether  here  black  and  white  art  has 
not  done  what  we  shall  find  it  frequently  doing,  bowed  over¬ 
much  to  the  logical  priority  of  painting  and  taken  its  cue  from 
it.  Most  modern  schools  of  black  and  white  have  made  a 
compromise.  In  early  work  the  use  of  line  was  almost  rigid. 
Drawing  served  and  was  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  not  solely 
of  pictorial  effect  but  of  information  likewise.  That  was  at 
least  a  simple  rule.  It  brought  about  strange  results  sometimes, 
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oftenest  in  landscape.  But  in  virtue  of  this-principle,  drawing 
was  linked  on  to  all  the  modes  of  presentation  from  which  it 
was  directly  descended  ;  counting  first  the  prehistoric  scratchings 
upon  bones  or  upon  rocks,  passing  through  the  low-reliefs  in 
Nineveh  or  in  Egypt,  and  onward  to  classic  days.  Actual 
sculpture  in  the  round  stands  not  in  this  category ;  for  here 
objects  themselves  are  presented,  and,  as  in  real  Ufe,  they  can 
be  separated  by  movement ;  they  are  indeed  a  part  of  the  real 
world.  In  that  order  of  presentation  which  stands  between 
sculpture  and  drawing,  in  bas-relief,  which  among  one  nation 
(as  with  the  Greeks)  is  almost  the  first — sculpture,  with  others 
(as  with  the  Egyptians  or  Assyrians),  is  almost  the  second — 
mere  drawing,  in  this,  taking  the  average,  information  was  as 
much  the  mark  as  presentation,  literature  as  art.  With  the 
Egyptians  (as  we  know)  both  their  bas-relief  and  their  drawing 
on  papyrus  merged  at  times  altogether  into  literature  ;  it  became 
picture-writing.  With  the  Greela,  upon  the  other  hand,  artistic 
instinct  would  not  be  denied.  In  cases  where  the  object  pre¬ 
sented  is  there  before  all  things  to  give  information,  as  is  the 
design  upon  a  coin,  which  is  there  chiefly  to  give  the  piece 
currency,  Greek  artistic  instinct  sometimes  came  in  to  interfere 
with  utiUty,  to  present  us  with  an  impression  when  a  rigid 
outline  would  be  more  useful.  We  see  an  example  of  this  in 
the  cow  upon  some  of  the  coins  of  Euboea,  represented,  as  she 
is,  turning  to  scratch  her  head ;  a  fanciful  and  picturesque 
representation  in  place  of  the  statuesque  one  which  we  should 
expect. 

The  necessity  thus  laid  on  all  presentation  by  line,  to  give 
information  as  well  as  impression,  must  never  be  lost  sight  of 
in  judging  black  and  white  art,  either  of  our  day  or  of  any  former 
time. 

We  smile  at  the  ideas  with  which  our  grandmothers  furnished 
themselves  when  they  went  out  to  ‘  sketch  ’  from  nature,  at 
their  ready-made  recipes  for  representing  tree-trunks,  fohage, 
grass ;  this  last  commonly  a  few  dark  and  clearly-defined, 
irregularly-disposed,  straight  lines  in  the  very  foreground  of 
the  picture :  the  foliage,  on  the  contrary,  by  an  unchangeable 
rounded  ‘  scribble.’  But  these  sketches  have  an  illustrious 
parentage.  The  formulse  were  invented  long  ago  by  the  great 
Italian  masters  in  the  heyday  of  art.  We  can  see  the  prototypes 
of  the  ‘  sketches  ’  by  early  Victorian  young  ladies  in  work  from 
the  hand  of  Titian.*  The  tradition  seems  to  pass  on  unchanged 

*  No  doubt  Titian  produced  effects  which  the  Victorian  sketches 
never  approached,  for  a  man  is  not  a  prince  among  artists  for 
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through  the  decadent  Italian  schools,  through  the  Carracci  to 
the  Poussins,  and  to  survive  (in  essentials)  in  most  of  the  en¬ 
gravings  of  the  eighteenth  century,  though  these  works  are 
inspired  by  painting  not  by  drawing.  In  certain  particulars 
of  landscape — in  foliage,  for  example — we  hardly  find  a  realistic 
treatment  even  in  the  hands  of  the  greatest  masters  in  black 
and  white,  not  always  for  example  in  Rembrandt,*  though 
nowadays  the  conventional  ‘  scribble  ’  foliage  has  descended 
to  oblivion  with  the  drawing-books  of  our  fathers.  Ruskin, 
whom  art-critics  and  artists  so  misprize  to-day,  did  more  than 
anyone  to  kill  that  and  a  hundred  similar  false  traditions. 

But  if  the  old  Italian  masters  so  conventionalised  their  drawing 
it  was  because  they  meant  that  drawing  to  give  information 
quite  as  much  as  mere  effect.  They  had  not  in  their  thoughts 
the  effect  of  the  drawing,  but  of  the  picture  which  was  to  be 
painted  from  it.  So  with  them — but  in  quite  a  different  fashion 
from  that  it  does  in  impressionist  black  and  white — drawing 
yielded  place  to  its  logical  superior,  painting.  Ruskin,  though 
he  combated  that  convention,  half  undid  his  own  work  by 
introducing  another  convention  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
scale.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  ‘  faithful  ’  presentation 
of  details  was  the  all  in  all  of  a  picture,  and  in  so  writing  he 
imwittingly  adopted  once  more  the  standard  of  information. 
The  faithful  drawing  of  a  leaf  considered  as  a  thing  in  itself  is 
information  touching  that  leaf ;  and  the  heaping  together  of 
such  ‘  faithful  ’  details  is  rather  a  sum  in  arithmetic  than  a 
work  of  art. 

With  the  old  masters  the  extreme  of  conventionality  in  black 
and  white  is  almost  always  confined  to  landscape.  It  would, 
however,  be  imjust  to  speak  of  all  their  works,  or  the  work  of  all 
of  them  even  in  this  particular,  as  conventional.  We  have,  for 
example,  from  Leonardo’s  hand,  exquisite  studies  of  trees,  of 
woods,  in  silver-point  and  in  pen-drawings,  of  which  there  are 
several  examples  in  the  Windsor  collection,  that  by  means  of 
photogravure  reproductions  have  been  made  familiar  to  every¬ 
one.  As  a  rule,  convention  has  lasted  longer  in  representing  the 
foliage  of  trees  than  with  any  other  outward  object.  Rembrandt, 
the  master  of  all  who  etch,  is  not,  as  we  have  seen,  free  from  it. 

nothing.  But  Titian’s  black  and  white  drawing  is  almost  always 
conventional  in  principle  and  method. 

*  Rembrandt’s  ‘  Landscape  with  Cow  Drinking,’  his  ‘  Landscape 
with  raised  Tower,’  and  ‘  Village  with  River,’  among  the  etchings, 
may  be  cited  as  good  examples  of  the  treatment  of  foliage,  the  last 
a  winter  scene.  In  his  ‘  Three  Cottages,’  excellent  in  many  ways,  the 
foliage  is  much  more  conventional. 
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Trees  are  the  weak  point  with  Turner,  the  weak  point  often  of 
his  paintings,  almost  always  of  the  etchings  in  the  Liber 
Studiorum. 

Hitherto  we  have  taken  black  and  white  art  in  general  as  a 
single  individual  art,  the  normal  form  of  which  would  be  some 
presentment  by  iise  of  lines — either  by  pen,  or  pencil,  or  silver- 
point — direct  from  the  hand  of  the  master.  We  all  know, 
however,  that  the  methods  of  reproduction  have  been  many, 
and  that  the  use  of  each  special  method  has  modified  the  master’s 
work,  so  that  each  separate  form  of  black  and  white  production 
must  be  taken  into  account.  To  the  collector  and  to  the  critics 
who  write  less  for  art  than  for  collectors  the  special  type  of 
work  is  everything.  Such  would  never  dream  of  comparing 
an  etching  with  an  engraving,  a  pen-drawing  with  a  mezzotint, 
or  of  attempting  to  find  any  canon  of  criticism  applicable  to  all 
modes  and  manner  of  work  in  black  and  white.  The  more  of 
a  connoisseur  each  man  is,  the  more  minutely  will  he  consider 
the  processes  of  that  special  division  of  work  which  he  studies 
and  collects ;  the  different  ‘states  ’  of  an  etched  plate,  for  example, 
meaning  thereby  not  their  different  degrees  of  clearness,  fine¬ 
ness,  &c.,  so  much  as  whether  this  plate  was  ‘  pulled  ’  before 
or  after  the  artist  had  added  some  single  line  or  darkened 
some  single  leaf.  With  engravings,  in  a  still  greater  degree,  the 
mere  work  of  the  craftsman,  the  evenness  or  special  curvatures 
of  the  lines,  these  were  and  are  by  many  reckoned  the  sum  of 
his  art.  To  a  rational  judgment  estimates  of  this  sort  are 
absurd.  We  must  always  think  through  the  mind  of  the  artist, 
whatever  be  the  material  in  which  he  works  or  by  which  his 
work  is  reproduced  for  us ;  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  the 
essential  thing,  and  the  only  essential  thing  about  such  of  his 
work  as  we  are  dealing  with,  is  that  it  is  a  presentation  from 
which  all  colour  is  excluded,  in  which  for  lack  of  colour  he 
must  adapt  himself  to  some  convention,  and,  as  we  have  said, 
think  in  terms  thereof.  He  is  more  or  less  a  slave  to  what  may 
be  called  ‘  the  tyranny  of  the  line,’  or  some  other  tyranny 
resembling  it.  The  special  instrument  he  may  choose  to  present 
what  he  Aos  it  at  heart  to  present  is  not  an  essential  question  for  us. 

We  need  not  therefore  spend  an  undue  amount  of  space  in 
discussing  the  various  forms  of  black  and  white  art — drawing 
with  the  silver-point,  ordinary  pencil  drawing,  drawing  in 
charcoal  or  chalk,  in  pen  and  ink,  drawing  on  wood  for  wood¬ 
engraving,  etching,  copper  or  steel  engraving,  mezzotint,  litho¬ 
graphy.  Each  of  these  methods  has  its  special  features  and  its 
peculiar  difficulties.  In  the  old  wood-cutting,  which  many 
distinguish  by  that  name  from  the  finer  wood-engraving  of 
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recent  years,  the  relation  of  the  process  to  the  drawing  was  of 
a  negative  kind  chiefly.  The  ideal  was  so  to  cut  away  the 
wood  that  each  finest  line  drawn  thereon  should  stand  out 
as  fine,  and  when  it  took  the  ink  print  as  finely  on  paper. 
The  instruments  used  for  producing  this  effect  were  in  fact 
much  too  rude  to  reaUse  the  ideal ;  none  but  coarse  lines  could  be 
printed.  All  notion  of  those  dehcate  shades  by  which  values  or 
atmospheric  effects  might  be  rendered  must  be  abandoned.  We 
do  not  of  course  look  for  true  atmospheric  effects  in  any  of  the 
old  masters.  But  in  Durer’s  woodcuts,  figure  simply  presses 
against  figure.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Albrecht  Diirer 
woodcuts  have  an  extraordinary  interest,  in  that  they  show 
how  admirably  this  master  adapted  himself  to  his  material. 
Though  this  is  a  collector’s  point  of  view  rather  than  a  critic’s, 
and  though  it  rests  not  so  much  on  the  artistic  merit  of  Durer’s 
woodcuts  as  on  the  unique  place  they  occupy  in  the  history 
of  art,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  oneself  quite  free  from  such  a 
feeling.  No  doubt,  or  Uttle  doubt,  that  if  Diirer  had  been 
free  to  choose,  he  would  have  preferred  to  express  himself  by 
engraving  or  etching.  No  doubt,  too,  as  Mr.  Hamerton  reminds 
us,  that  wood-engraving  took  in  Durer’s  time  but  a  very  lowly 
position  among  the  fine  arts,  and  in  its  early  days  had  no  higher 
ambition  than  that  of  spreading  a  cheap  form  of  art  among 
the  people.  Durer’s  copper-engravings  and  etchings  have  a 
national  place  in  the  history  of  his  art ;  they  express  the  same 
kind  of  thing  which  his  pictures  express,  are  governed  by  the 
same  tastes  and  predispositions,  by  that  love  of  detail,  that 
special  taste  in  detail  which  belongs  not  to  Diirer  alone,  but 
to  the  German  masters  who  went  before  him.  But  that  Albrecht 
Diirer  should  have  frankly  recognised  how  that  in  wood-cutting 
he  was  debarred  from  following  his  natural  bent,  that  also 
was  a  supreme  merit  in  the  master,  and  it  had  its  reward.  For, 
almost  against  his  will,  Diirer  created  a  new  t)q)e  of  black  and 
white  by  these  wood-engravings  of  his,  and  in  this  medium  his 
convention  was  followed  by  a  host  of  masters  who  succeeded, 
until  we  have  got  to  love  the  very  convention — as,  for  instance, 
when  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  expressed  by  diverging  fines: 
we  have  one  excellent  instance  in  Holbein’s  ‘  Death  and  the 
‘  Ploughman  ’ :  this  and  a  dozen  such  conventions  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  the  early  wood-engraver’s  art  that  they  have 
a  charm  of  their  own,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  now  to 
say  what  part  in  our  pleasure  is  association,  what  is  substantive. 

In  the  draperies  of  Durer’s  woodcuts,  too,  we  find  a  cer¬ 
tain  simplicity  and  dignity  which  is  not  so  noticeable  in  the 
engravings.  We  to-day  deem — and  be  this  fact  or  fancy,  ’tis  an 
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ineradicable  prejudice — that  we  detect  a  certain  softness  in  the 
lines  of  a  wood-engraving  as  compared  with  the  lines  of  an 
etched  plate  :  and  so,  not  Diirer’s  only,  but  all  the  wood¬ 
engraving  which  followed  him  in  days  when  it  was  still  but 
rudely  executed,  has  as  such  its  individual  charm.  In  this 
process,  whereby  the  material  of  the  block  is  cut  away  from 
the  line,  instead  of,  as  in  etching  in  steel-  or  copper-engraving, 
the  line  being  incised  in  the  plate,  an  additional  effect  may  be 
produced  by  incised  lines.  These  of  course  print  white  ;  that 
is  to  say,  they  serve  to  make  a  white  line  or  space  traversing  a 
succession  or  a  mass  of  raised  black  lines.  Such  an  effect  is 
very  frequently  employed  by  a  master  in  wood-engraving 
who  came  indeed  long  after  Diirer,  and  worked  in  a  wholly 
different  manner,  but  who  deserves  to  be  set  next  to  the  German 
master  for  excellence — Thomas  Bewick.  This  innovation 
Bewick  uses  with  great  effect,  as  for  example  in  many  of  his 
drawings  of  birds  and  fishes. 

In  etching,  the  copper-plate  is  covered  with  a  black  varnish, 
and  every  stroke  which  the  needle  makes  exposes  a  line  of  bright 
copper.  As  this  line  of  bright  copper  will,  when  the  plate 
has  been  dipped  in  acid,  be  bitten  into,  and  so  become  incised  in 
order  that  it  may  take  the  ink,  that  which  appears  bright  on  black 
to  the  workman  will  in  the  impression  be  black  on  white ;  and 
this  technical  difficulty  is  the  first  which  the  etcher  must  over¬ 
come.  He  must  think  conversely  from  the  impression  which 
greets  his  eye  as  he  works.  Those  processes  are  too  many  to 
recount  whereby  the  lines  of  an  etching  may  be  darkened  or 
again  ‘  stopped  off,’  and  from  the  same  plate  a  variety  of  ‘  states  ’ 
be  produced.  Sometimes  the  needle,  not  merely  removing  the 
varnish,  scratches  the  copper,  and  the  raised  edge  of  metal  so 
made  (which  is  called  the  ‘bur’)  produces  its  own  peculiar  effect, 
a  softening  effect  on  the  printing.  So  far  as  regards  the  thoughts 
of  the  etcher,  that  is  to  say,  the  essential  of  his  art,  the  most 
important  fact  in  this  medium  is  the  difficulty  with  which  etching 
adapts  itself  to  the  use  of  curved  lines.  Etching  is  admirably 
suited  to  the  representation  of  landscape,  of  buildings,  or  draped 
figures;  to  the  representation  of  smooth  flesh  it  is  suited  but 
ill.  This  applies  not  alone  to  etching,  but  to  engraving  on 
copper  at  the  time  when  it  was  first  used,  and  the  use  of  either 
was  apt  to  beget  in  the  artist  a  distaste  for  soft  forms,  for  the 
delicate  curves  of  the  human  figure,  for  instance,  perhaps  an 
insensibility  to  them.  Such  insensibility  is  sufficiently  marked 
in  Diirer,  and  is  on  the  whole  noticeable  in  Rembrandt,  who 
sometimes,  but  not  often,  succeeds  with  his  faces  of  young 
people  (there  is  no  better  instance  of  Rembrandt’s  success 
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than  the  etching  commonly  described  as  ‘  jeune  homme  reflechis- 
‘  sant  ’),  but  whose  taste  certainly  lay  rather  with  the  drawing  of 
old  and  wrinkled  flesh.  Nude  flesh  with  Rembrandt  is  almost 
always  unple6isantly  spotted.  (Such  a  habit  of  thought  or  of 
attention,  though  Ukely  enough  created  by  the  practice  of 
etching,  this  master  carried  into  his  brush-work.)  How 
different  from  this  form  of  black  and  white  art  are  the  drawings 
in  silver-point  by  some  of  the  Italian  masters,  by  Leonardo,  say, 
or  Raphael,  works  which  have  an  aerial  delicacy  almost  super¬ 
mundane,  creations  that,  if  you  try  to  find  their  similitude,  you 
would  hken  most  readily  to  a  strain  of  music,  some  old  Italian 
air  given  on  the  strings  of  a  violin.  We  have  only  to  set  these 
two  in  contrast — a  silver-point  drawing  of  some  delicate  Italian 
woman’s  head,  the  etching  of  some  old  woman  or  Amsterdam 
Jew,  by  Rembrandt,  to  show  in  a  moment  through  how  wide  a 
gamut  ranges  this  art  of  black  and  white,  how  difficult  is  the 
appreciation  of  it  as  a  single  art. 

In  engraving  on  copper  or  steel  no  black  varnish  covers  the 
metal,  and  the  craftsman  has  not  to  reverse  his  thoughts  as  in 
etching  he  must  do.  The  graver  or  burin  itself  passes  over  the 
surface  of  the  metal,  and  the  artist  is  in  many  ways  freer  in  the 
choice  between  straight  line  and  curve. 

The  second  age  of  engraving,  which  we  associate  with  such 
names  as  Volpato  and  Raphael  Morghen  in  Italy,  and  Sir  Robert 
Strange  in  this  country,  is,  so  it  happens,  largely  concerned  with 
reproductions  from  the  later  Italian  painters,  that  is  to  say,  with 
an  art  in  which  the  curve  was  prized  above  everything.  It 
copies  most  often  Raphael  and  his  successors  of  the  Roman  and 
the  later  Bolognese  school.  Here  and  in  the  most  part  of  the 
history  of  engraving  we  have  to  do  rather  with  the  craftsman 
than  with  the  artist ;  for  almost  all  the  work  which  has  been 
done  in  this  kind  has  been  copying  from  others,  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  paintings  in  this  reproducible  form.  And  he  is  not  an 
artist,  whatever  his  skill,  who  thinks  through  other  people’s 
minds,  or  reproduces,  however  choicely,  their  inventions. 

To  all  other  orders  of  black  and  white  work,  mezzotint  stands 
in  sharp  contrast,  to  all  other  kinds  save  washing  in  black  and 
white  (in  sepia  or  Indian  ink),  which  in  any  considerable  use 
is  a  new  art ;  for  only  since  the  invention  of  photogravure  has 
it  been  possible  to  reproduce  these  washes.*  In  mezzotint  we 
get  rid  of  that  tyranny  of  the  line  which  was  spoken  of  above  as 

•  The  mixed  mezzotint  and  etching  process  whereby  Turner’s 
studies  in  the  Liber  Studiorum  are  reproduced  gives  most  of  the  effect 
of  sepia  drawing. 
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prevailing  in  almost  all  black  and  white  work.  The  principle 
of  mezzotint  is  that  the  surface  of  the  plate  is  first  all  gone 
over  with  a  sharp-toothed  instrument  (called  the  ‘  rocker  ’), 
whereby  it  is  made  susceptible  of  ink  in  every  part,  and  would, 
if  untouched,  make  a  complete  square  of  black.  The  picture 
is  made  by  rubbing  portions  more  or  less  smooth,  and  so  obtain¬ 
ing  gradations  of  fight  and  shade.  It  is  thus  the  converse  of 
every  other  process  in  black  and  white  where  fines  are  used.  If 
used  for  original  work,  mezzotint  is  capable  of  producing  some 
beautiful  cloud-effects  or  effects  of  evening  fight  or  moonlight. 
In  that  special  particular  it  has  an  advantage  over  every  other 
sort  of  black  and  white.  In  portraiture,  too,  it  has  obviously 
certain  natural  advantages.  For  portraiture  it  has  been  the 
most  employed,  but  not  very  often  for  original  portraiture ;  so 
there  applies  to  this  method  what  has  been  said  of  engraving, 
that,  lacking  in  original  work,  it  holds  no  very  important  place 
in  the  art  of  black  and  white.  We  leave  to  collectors  the 
rejoicing  in  the  engraver’s  skill  of  a  Marcantonio  or  a  Bartolozzi, 
of  a  McArdell  or  a  Houston.  For  the  pleasure  derived  from 
this  talent  is  the  pleasure  in  great  manual  dexterity  guided  by 
taste  or  tact.  There  have  been  many  periods  in  art  when  these 
gifts  have  been  reckoned  sufficient  substitutes  for  original  gifts  ; 
but  they  are  not  so,  nor  can  they  rightly  gain  for  their  owner  a 
place  in  the  history  of  art. 

Later  than  these  processes  is  lithography,  which  was  discovered 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  It  comes  nearest  to  the 
mere  reproduction  of  photography  and  photogravure.  For  litho¬ 
graphy  is  not  much  else  than  a  method  by  which  a  drawing 
can  be  printed  a  great  number  of  times.  The  artist  draws  his 
picture  with  a  greasy  ink  on  stone  (nowadays  on  paper,  which 
can  be  transferred  on  to  the  stone),  but  on  stone  which  has  a 
special  absorbent  power  on  grease.  So  when  the  stone  is  covered 
with  water  and  then  rolled  with  ink,  the  ink  remains  only  on  the 
greased  fines  and  prints  from  them. 

It  is  in  these  various  ways  that  have  been  produced  that 
vast  body  of  work  which  all  comes  under  the  head  of  black  and 
white  art — from  the  delicate  silver-point  drawings  of  the  Italian 
masters  and  all  who  in  later  days  have  practised  this  form ; 
from  the  coarse  woodcuts  of  Diirer  and  his  contemporaries  ;  the 
same  master’s  engravings  and  etchings,  so  minute,  so  charged  and 
over-charged  with  detail ;  from  the  beautiful  heads  in  chalk  of 
Holbein  the  Younger  and  of  Clouet ;  from  Rembrandt’s  etchings, 
in  which  the  m^em  era  seems  to  open ;  from  mezzotint, 
which  is  the  natural  child  of  Rembrandt’s  work  that  paid  so 
much  attention  to  chiaroscuro,  down  to  the  work  of  modem 
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days ;  the  delicate  reproductions  of  Turner  which  illustrated 
Scott  and  a  number  of  his  contemporaries,  which  illustrated 
‘  Modem  Painters  ’ ;  to  the  new  or  comparatively  new  art  of 
lithography  which  was  employed  with  such  effect  in  France  in 
the  days  of  Louis  Philippe  and  Napoleon  III. ;  to  the  newer 
forms  of  wood-engraving,  one  which  in  the  sixties  reproduced 
the  drawing  of  a  host  of  artists  of  distinction,  or  that  which  still 
later  (about  the  eighties)  has  illustrated  the  work  of  American 
artists ;  on  to  the  black  and  white  washes  or  pen-dra^\^ng8 
which  depend  for  their  reproduction  on  photogravure.  The 
variety  and  volume  of  the  work  is  so  great  that  any  method  or 
system  for  its  appreciation  as  a  whole  seems  undiscoverable. 
On  lines  of  criticism  such  as  are  usually  followed  in  either  art 
or  literature  it  would  remain  so.  For  the  usual  habit  of 
criticism  is  to  consider  each  product  of  art  as  a  thing  in  itself, 
to  be  judged  only  by  its  effect,  pleasurable  or  otherwise,  on  the 
onlooker,  the  outsider.  But  to  the  botanist  a  tree  is  not  known 
only  by  its  fruits  :  the  root,  the  leaves,  even  the  sterile  branches 
of  it  have  a  place  in  his  interest.  And  no  art  can  be  rightly 
judged  unless  it  be  considered  as  an  organism.  To  consider 
art  in  this  wise  will  be  found  to  mean  much  the  same  as  what  we 
said  just  now,  that  we  must  study  it  through  the  thoughts  and 
intentions  of  those  who  work  in  that  art. 

On  that  principle  we  have  already  embarked.  We  have  seen 
how  the  roots  of  black  and  white  lie  deep  down  in  the  primitive 
history  of  man,  in  days  when  imitation  by  line  existed  as  much  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  information  as  for  pleasure,  was  as  much 
literary  as  artistic  :  and  how  from  that  root — through  picture 
writing — grew  an  offshoot  that  was  purely  literary,  which 
became  writing  itself.  Again,  following  the  other  shoot,  we 
saw  how  when  in  the  course  of  time  it  had  developed  painting 
out  of  drawing,  it  reached  there  its  natural  consummation  as 
an  art :  so  that,  in  the  language  of  philosophy,  painting  became 
the  logical  a  priori  of  mere  black  and  white.  Whence  it  arose 
that  painting  in  a  certain  sense  sucked  out  the  vitality  from  the 
older  branch,  the  presentation  by  line  ;  and  if  in  the  work  of 
the  old  masters  we  find  a  very  conventional  use  of  black  and 
white  (most  conventional  where  landscape  is  concerned),  it  is 
because  these  designs  of  theirs  were  subordinate  to  their  painting, 
very  often  were  mere  preparations  for  painting.  Even  when 
that  last  was  not  the  case,  the  pre-eminence  of  painting  in  one 
way  or  another  always  makes  itself  felt.  Holbein’s  chalk  heads 
are  perfect  gems  in  themselves.  To-day  they  might  have  been 
produced  by  an  artist  who  had  never  touched  paint  or  canvas. 
But  such  was  not  Holbein’s  case  :  and,  looking  at  bis  work  through 
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Holbein’s  mind,  we  detect  how  much  his  view  of  his  sitter,  his 
appreciation  of  the  special  job  in  hand,  were  affected  by  the 
thoughts  of  a  painter.  We  cannot  honestly  judge  these  draw¬ 
ings  as  mere  portraits  ;  yet  though  he  arrived  at  his  result  partly 
by  accident,  it  is  true  that  with  his  chalk  heads  Holbein  achieved 
something  near  perfection  in  this  particular  kind  of  drawing — 
for  perfection  means  a  maximum  of  effect  with  a  minimum  of 
seeming  effort.*  With  a  few  lines  and  in  the  low  relief  which 
belonged  to  Holbein’s  method,  such  women’s  heads  as  Cecily 
Heron,  Elizabeth  Dancey  (or  Lady  Barkly),  Lady  Heningham, 
Lady  Ehott ;  such  men  as  Erasmus,  More,  Fisher,  Cromwell, 
Wareham  seem  impossible  to  be  bettered.  It  would  be  difficult 
for  Fisher,  for  instance,  to  find  a  successful  apologist  if  Holbein’s 
portrait  stood  as  the  frontispiece  of  the  apologist’s  book,  so 
strangely  relentless  are  the  mouth  and  eyes.  Wareham’s  face 
with  its  white  hps  is  a  problem  difficult  to  solve.  Cromwell’s 
hardly  less  striking.  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the  women’s 
faces  :  in  the  greater  number  the  mouths  have  a  certain  updraw- 
ing,  some  of  that  enigmatic  smile  that  we  know  so  well  in 
Leonardo’s  women.f  In  ‘  Mona  Lisa  ’  it  is  most  impressive,  but 
it  is  seen  more  or  less  in  all — in  the  ‘  Virgin  of  the  Rocks,’  in  the 
angels  beside  her,  in  the  ‘  Virgin  and  St.  Anne,’  in  almost  every 
woman’s  face  that  Leonardo  painted.  ‘  That  febrile  smile,’ 
Michelet  calls  it,  and  sees  therein  a  type  of  Italy  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  indeed  enigmatic  enough. 
Whether  this  resemblance  of  Holbein’s  women  to  Leonardo’s 
be  accident  or  due  to  influence,  or  whether  in  England  also,  where 
life,  too,  was  enigmatic,  the  women  of  that  age  had  acquired 
the  same  look,  it  is  hard  to  say. 

Diirer’s  etchings  and  engravings  are  no  more  than  the  produc¬ 
tion  in  black  and  white  of  the  kind  of  work  which  he  put  into 
his  paintings,  and  of  the  taste  in  painting  which  had  descended 
to  him  from  an  earlier  time.  Nowhere  do  you  find  so  many 
representations  of  castles  and  walled  towns.  Among  the  work 
of  the  Italian  ‘  primitives,’  towns  are  pretty  common  in  the 
background,  but  have  a  more  rustic  setting,  and  though  walled 
have  a  more  peaceful  look  than  with  the  Germans,  in  the  Cologne 
masters,  or  in  Diirer.  No  small  part  of  the  charm  in  Diirer’s 

*  It  is  not  generally  understood  why  the  economy  of  effort  always 
pleases  us  in  art  so  long  as  effect  is  not  lost.  It  is  because  in  such 
cases  the  effort  is  the  effort  of  mind  and  not  merely  manual,  as 
in  over-elaborated  work. 

t  In  Holbein  it  is  most  noticeable  in  the  partly  idealised  head  of 
Dorothea  Offenburg. 
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etchings  is  due  to  these  backgrounds,  as  for  instance  in  the  ‘  St. 
Hubert  ’  But  the  principal  figure,  too,  has  all  the  excellences 
that  we  find  in  Diirer’s  paintings,  which  we  find  in  their  degree 
in  the  German  fifteenth  century  art,  that  elaboration  of  detail 
which  has  become  an  inheritance  in  German  work ;  it  shows 
likewise  the  one  conspicuous  want  which  distinguishes  German 
art  from  early  Italian  art — want  of  physical  beauty.  A  lasting 
inheritance  for  German  engraving  the  love  of  detail  certainly  is. 
When  in  the  armour  of  ‘  St.  Hubert  ’  or  in  the  ‘  Knight  and 
Death’  we  trace  all  the  straps  and  embossings,  we  think  at 
once  of  the  costumes  of  Frederick’s  army,  of  all  their  buttons  and 
braidings,  as  they  have  been  drawn  for  us  by  a  contemporary, 
Menzel.  In  Diirer’s  woodcuts  we  get  effects  of  drapery  which  are 
in  fact  more  Italian  in  character  than  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the 
etchings.  It  is  impossible  to  be  sure  how  far  they  result  from 
impressions  received  during  Diirer’s  Italian  wanderings. 

In  any  master  before  Rembrandt  it  is  quite  an  exception  if, 
in  black  and  white,  foliage  is  represented  other  than  convention¬ 
ally,  certain  drawings  by  Leonardo  forming  the  most  notable 
exceptions.  Even  so  late  as  Canaletto  the  same  convention  is 
kept  up,  and  in  his  drawings  and  etchings,  which  are  numerous 
and  beautiful,  the  elaboration  of  the  architecture  contrasts 
curiously  with  the  monotony  of  the  foliage.  In  the  case  of 
Rembrandt  we  have  fragments  of  landscape  which  are  quite 
realistic — the  ‘  Amsterdam,’  the  ‘  Three  Thatched  Cottages,’  the 
‘  Mill,’  others  mentioned  above,  quite  or  very  nearly  real :  still  the 
trees  form  a  partial  exception.  In  the  black  and  white  of  this 
master  there  appears  (perhaps  for  the  first  time)  no  trace  of  the 
predominant  influence  of  painting.  Rembrandt  etches  these 
scenes  for  the  sake  of  the  scenes,  not  as  mere  preparation  for 
painting,  even  though  in  some  cases  he  painted  them  also.  Rem¬ 
brandt’s  preoccupation  with  questions  of  illumination  marked  him 
out  as  the  prince  of  etchers.  In  some  of  Ids  painted  heads  (our 
National  Gallery  ‘  Rabbi,’  for  instance),  as  they  have  come  down 
to  us,  he  seems  almost  to  work  in  monochrome  :  and  in  the  best 
of  his  etchings  the  impression  they  make  is  so  vivid,  that  in  the 
recollection  it  is  difficult  to  believe  they  were  not  paintings. 
In  that  figure,  not  to  be  overpraised,  of  ‘  Jan  Six,’  standing  by 
a  window,  the  face  and  the  hair  come  back  to  memory  in  the  hues 
of  life. 

The  influence  on  later  art  of  the  preoccupation  by  Rembrandt 
with  light  and  shadow,  more  especially  with  shadow,  has  not  been 
always  happy.  There  have  been  numerous  subsequent  artiste 
who  thought  that  to  have  strong  lights  and  shadows — the  tradi¬ 
tional  ‘  Rembrandt  effect  ’ — was  the  begimdng  and  the  end  of 
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art ;  this  either  in  portraits,  in  subject  pictures  or  in  landscape. 
We  see  a  good  deal  of  this  influence  in  Wilkie :  in  Morland  we 
see  it  often  carried  to  an  absurdity.  But  this  special  tendency 
in  Rembrandt  gave  a  new  character  to  etching.  In  him  we  see 
a  black  and  white  art  almost  completely  free  from  what  we  have 
called  the  tyranny  of  the  line.  And  it  seems  by  a  natural  evolu¬ 
tion  that  at  the  very  time  when  Rembrandt  was  at  work,  the  new 
art  of  mezzotint  engraving — which  dispenses  with  lines  altogether 
—should  have  been  invented  at  Amsterdam  by  a  Hessian  officer, 
Louis  Von  Siegen.  Von  Siegen’s  work  is  flat  and  wanting  in 
chiaroscuro.  But  with  his  successors — of  whom  we  most  easily 
remember  Prince  Rupert  of  the  Rhine,  now  home  from  his  fighting 
in  England,  his  royal  master  and  uncle  having  indeed  been  dead 
some  ten  years — in  Rupert’s  work,  and  in  most  of  the  work  of 
Siegen’s  successors,  mezzotint  shows  the  same  strong  chiaroscuro 
that  Rembrandt  brought  into  fashion.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  mezzotint  was  used  almost  exclusively  for  copying. 
Rupert’s  finest  production,  ‘  The  Executioner  of  John  the 
Baptist,’  is  after  Spagnoletto.  So  that  mezzotint  is  not  a 
‘  substantive  ’  art. 

It  was  much  in  Rembrandt  to  have  made  black  and  white 
realistic  by  freeing  it  from  the  ‘  tyranny  of  the  line  ’ ;  in  our 
reaUstic  age  we  are  apt  to  think  it  is  ever3rthing.  When  we  turn 
again  from  Rembrandt  to  contemplate  the  best  drawings  of  the 
Itahan  masters,  those  exquisite  heads  of  theirs  in  silver-point, 
or  think  of  the  high  dignity  of  Holbein’s  portraits,  we  confess  that 
‘  everything  ’  Rembrandt’s  achievement  was  not. 

Speaking  in  a  general  way,  we  may  say  that  modern  black  and 
white  work  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  old  masters  by  a 
more  or  less  complete  divorce  betwixt  it  and  painting.  Those 
among  the  old  masters  who,  like  Rembrandt,  emancipated  black 
and  white  practically  and  essentially  from  the  dominion  of 
colour  were  yet  painters  themselves  :  in  choosing  their  subjects 
they  followed  the  habit  which  they  had  acquired  or  received  as 
painters,  and  their  minds  could  not  have  been  familiarised  with 
works  in  black  and  white  to  the  extent  that  all  men’s  are  to-day. 
To-day  the  most  part  of  us,  for  one  picture  that  we  look  on,  see 
hundreds  of  illustrations  in  black  and  white.  There  cannot 
now  be  the  smallest  difficulty  in  thinking  in  that  medium,  in 
seeing  outward  objects  very  much  as  they  would  appear  in  that 
medium  :  the  difficulty  for  the  ‘  natural  man  ’  is  just  the  opposite 
one.  This  for  the  general  history  of  black  and  white  work 
for  the  last  fifty  or  a  hundred  years.  But  in  the  last  few  decades 
painting  has  once  more  asserted  its  pre-eminence,  and  black 
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and  white  has  changed  in  the  direction  of  painting  after  the 
fashion  which  we  pointed  out  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

There  has  been  another  curious  transformation  worth  noting 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  If  in  the  cinquecento  age  what  we  call 
sketching  was  avowedly  subordinate  and  preparatory  to  painting, 
it  had  in  the  eighteenth  developed  into  so  distinct  an  art  that 
men  began  to  improve  upon  it  by  adding  washes  of  colour. 
In  time  the  colour  took  more  and  more  importance  ;  the  drawing, 
the  lines  in  the  picture,  less  and  less ;  and  painting  in  water¬ 
colour  arose,  that  which  we  still — in  memory  of  its  origin — call 
water-colour  drawing. 

Since  that  time  the  developments  of  work  in  black  and  white 
have  been  very  various,  difficult  to  enumerate.  But  they  are 
in  this  respect  more  easy  to  deal  with  in  that  the  reader  may  be 
supposed  familiar  with  some  example  of  almost  every  class. 
When  we  speak  of  Diirer  or  of  Holbein  or  of  Rembrandt,  we  speak 
either  to  those  who  are  already  so  familiar  with  them  that  they 
need  only  the  mention  of  such  names  to  call  images  of  the 
masters’  work  before  their  eyes ;  or,  wanting  illustrations  to 
which  to  point,  we  use  mere  words.  Of  modern  illustration,  we 
must  know  something  whether  we  will  or  not.  It  thrusts  itself 
under  our  eyes.  And  though  fashions  in  black  and  white  art 
change  rapidly,  older  traditions  survive  somewhere.  For  example, 
in  certain  of  the  French  comic  journals  to-day  that  peculiar 
type  of  lithograph  survives  which  really  belongs  to  the  days  of 
Louis  Philippe,  to  the  ‘  Charivari  ’  of  that  time.  It  belongs,  too, 
to  the  early  days  of  ‘  Punch,’  which  at  the  outset  imitated  very 
closely  its  French  prototype.  Whoever  looks  through  the  early 
volumes  of  ‘  Punch  ’  will  find  specimens  of  these  chalk  or  char¬ 
coal  drawings  reproduced  by  lithography.  In  essentials  this  is 
a  fashion  wliich  has  departed.  The  title-page  of  ‘  Charivari  ’ 
of  the  same  period  shows  another  type  of  drawing  as  opposite  as 
possible  to  the  rude  charcoal  work  of  the  political  caricatures, 
but  not  less  the  offspring  of  that  particular  epoch.  It  is  the 
minute  and  delicate  work  which  was  illustrated  by  the  pen  of 
Gavarni.  Kenny-Meadows  was  perhaps  the  best  artist  in  this 
method  whom  we  have  had  in  England.  Of  the  engraved 
illustrations — generally  of  books  of  poetry — which  in  this  country 
mark  the  forties  and  fifties,  of  which  examples  are  to  be  found 
also  in  ‘  Modern  Painters,’  we  have  already  spoken.  All  the  best 
of  these  are  by  Turner.  Turner’s  Liber  Studiorum  hardly 
comes  into  consideration  in  coimection  with  modern  work  in 
black  and  white ;  its  work  is  on  principle  so  much  more  hke  the 
drawings  of  the  old  masters,  preparations  for  pictures,  not 
simply  illustrations.  It  has  in  truth  something  of  the  drawing- 
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book  character.  Later  comes  the  revival  of  wood-engraving, 
which  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  produced  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trators  in  this  country  the  like  of  whom  we  have  never  seen  since, 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  Turner,  have  never  had  before. 
These  were  the  days  when  no  form  of  art  feared  the  accusation 
of  being  literary  :  when  painting  almost  confessedly  took  a  place 
below  literature,  and  the  still  young  pre-Raphaelite  school  drew 
its  inspirations  from  Shakespeare  and  Keats  and  Tennyson. 
In  most  cases  the  illustrators  who  worked  in  the  sixties  were 
painters,  and  among  the  best  their  age  produced.  There  were 
Holman  Hunt,  Rossetti,  Millais,  Madox  Brown,  Sandys,  Simeon 
Solomon,  all  of  whom  belonged  at  one  time  to  the  pre-Raphaelite 
movement.  The  works  of  Tennyson,  Trollope’s  novels,  the 
‘  Comhill,’  ‘  Good  Words,’  ‘  Once  a  Week  ’  were  among  the 
vehicles  for  this  order  of  work.  A  little  later,  and  in  a  style 
distinctly  different,  we  get  the  work  of  I^eighton,  of  Pinwell  and 
Fred  Walker ;  of  another  painter,  the  equal  or  superior  to  the 
two  last,  of  George  Mason  hardly  any  illustrations  remain ; 
and  then  we  pass  on  to  others  who  are  known  only  for  their 
drawing,  such  as  Keene  and  Du  Maurier.  The  fact  that  all 
the  artists  we  have  mentioned  were  reproduced  in  wood -engraving 
was  no  longer,  as  it  was  with  Diirer,  a  matter  of  capital  import¬ 
ance.  For  in  the  first  place  the  art  of  wood-engraving  had  been 
brought  to  such  perfection  that  it  was  hardly  inferior  to  engraving 
on  steel ;  and  in  the  second  place  these  draughtsmen  handed 
their  work  over  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  engraver,  and  the  external 
evidence  suggests  that  they  occupied  themselves  no  further 
therewith.*  In  many  cases  they  did  not  even  draw  upon  the 
wood,  but  handed  in  pencil  drawings,  which,  as  photography 
had  now  come  in  to' have  its  influence  on  black  and  white,  could 
by  photography  be  transferred  to  the  wood. 

The  study  of  the  wood-engravings  by  the  pre-Raphaelites  has 
a  special  interest,  as  this  particular  art  has  since  their  day 
again  undergone  some  important  changes.  As  most  of  the 
illustrators  were  painters,  we  might  expect  that  their  preoccupa¬ 
tion  with  painting  would  have  much  affected  their  work  on 
wood.  The  reason  why  it  does  so  to  such  a  small  extent  is  that 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  their  extraordinary 
attention  to  detail,  made  their  painting  more  like  coloured 

*  See  ‘  Some  Poems  by  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson,’  with  Introduction 
by  W.  H.  Hunt,  and  Preface  by  J.  Pennell.  London :  Fremantle  k  Co. 
1901.  Here  many  original  drawings  are  reproduced  by  ‘  process,’ 
and  can  be  compared  with  their  copies  on  wood  by  the  Brothers 
Dalziel. 
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drawings  than  any  other  painting  which  has  existed.  The  theories 
of  the  pre-Raphaelites,  even  when  they  were  working  with  brush 
and  canvas,  subjected  them,  as  one  may  say,  to  the  ‘  tyranny 
‘of  the  line,’  so  that  they  had  little  to  surrender  when  they 
took  up  their  pencils.  To  one  of  them,  to  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  the 
change  was  advantageous,  for  in  the  best  of  his  pictures  his 
colouring  is  harsh,  in  by  far  the  greater  number  it  is  deplorable. 
He  will  live  in  memory  far  more  worthily  by  his  black  and  white 
work.  In  the  ‘  Germ,’  for  example,  there  are  some  charming 
etchings  from  his  hand  illustrative  of  Woolner’s  ‘  My  beautifd 
‘  Lady.’  In  one  or  two  of  the  woodcuts  which  he,  along  with 
Millais  and  Rossetti,  contributed  to  Moxon’s  illustrated  ‘  Tenny- 
‘  son,’  Holman  Hunt  shows  to  advantage,  though  he  had  already 
entered  upon  his  period  of  decline  ;  a  decadence  that  dates  from 
his  fantastic  scheme  of  living  in  Jerusalem  in  order  to  paint 
sacred  subjects  with  ‘  local  colour.’  The  colour  which  Holman 
Hunt  found  in  the  East  was  such  as  never  was  on  land  or  sea : 
and  as  he  was  also  while  there  out  of  the  way  of  friendly  criticism, 
his  drawing  certainly  deteriorated.  His  contributions  to  the 
‘  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  Nights  ’  are  poor.  But  we  see  in 
Holman  Hunt’s  other  drawings  in  the  Tennyson  volume,  and  much 
more  in  Rossetti’s,  the  fruits  of  that  study  of  primitive  Italian 
art  which  was  at  least  half  the  inspiration  of  the  pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood.  In  Millais’  work  we  see  that,  on  the  contrary, 
so  soon  as  he  withdraws  from  the  immediate  influence  of  the 
quattrocento  he  falls  into  the  commonplace.  In  Millais’ 
picture  ‘  Isabella  ’  there  is  nothing  notably  inferior  in  imagina¬ 
tion  even  to  Rossetti’s  ‘  Annunciation  ;  ’  or  if  there  be,  it  is  lost 
in  the  excellence  of  his  execution.  By  the  time  Millais  has 
begun  his  illustrations  to  ‘  Tennyson  ’  that  early  vein  has  been 
abandoned.  Here  he  chooses  the  more  commonplace  subjects 
in  the  collection :  and  yet  there  is  perhaps  nobody  but  Millais 
who  could  have  illustrated  ‘  Dora  ’  without  making  it  vulgar. 
And  in  Millais’  drawings  of  a  later  time,  in  his  illustrations  of 
Trollope,  for  example,  the  beauty  of  the  technique  gives  to  all 
his  work  a  certain  dignity.  There  are  one  or  two  occasions  when 
he  endows  Trollope’s  unremarkable  heroines  with  a  beauty  to 
which  they  are  hardly  entitled.  In  ‘  Orley  Farm  ’  is  one  example : 
the  occasion  seems  inadequate,  for  the  text  has  been  explaining 
that  on  a  certain  occasion  the  heroine  refused  to  eat  minced  veal. 
Leighton’s  black  and  white  work  belongs  to  this  time  or  a  little 
later.  This,  too,  is  sometimes  of  the  best :  in  ‘  Romola,’  for 
instance,  the  scene  of  Baldassarre’s  reappearance  (‘  Some  mad- 
‘  man  surely’)  is  priceless.  Here  one  is  in  truth  almost  tempted 
to  talk,  as  Mr.  Pennell  does,  of  colour  in  black  and  white, 
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And  yet  all  this  illustration  seems  far  removed  from  the  spirit 
of  the  art  of  to-day,  farther  off  in  many  ways  from  it  than  are  the 
drawings  of  Holbein  or  the  etchings  of  Rembrandt.  There  is, 
for  one  thing,  an  extraordinary  want  of  atmosphere  in  these 
drawings  by  Millais  and  his  contemporaries.  We  get  nearer  to 
modem  standards  when  we  come  to  the  work  of  Frederick 
Walker.  A  little  later  still  two  masters  in  black  and  white  of 
two  very  different  orders  begin  to  appear  in  illustration,  Whistler 
and  Charles  Keene.  Whistler’s  work  in  black  and  white  would 
ask  an  essay  devoted  to  it  alone.  But  his  illustrations  for  wood- 
cuts  were  few.  Most  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  back  numbers 
of  ‘  Once  a  Week.’  They  form  almost  as  strong  a  contrast  to 
the  prevailing  wood-engraving  of  that  time  as  Whistler’s  ‘  Piano 
‘  Picture  ’  does  to  all  the  painting  of  that  time.  For  better  or 
worse,  the  new  spirit  awakes  in  Whistler  or  becomes  loud-voiced 
in  him.  But  in  Keene  it  murmurs  audibly  to  an  attentive  ear. 
To-day  the  battle  of  values,  the  battle  of  impressionism,  has  been 
almost  too  successfully  won.  The  illustrations  of  broken  lines, 
of  white  spaces,  are  everywhere.  Mr.  Dana  Gibson  stands  out 
as  certainly  the  best  known  and,  if  not  the  best,  among  the  best 
of  the  modern  school. 

The  discovery  of  photogravure  has  had  in  two  directions  an 
influence  on  black  and  white  art.  It  has  encouraged  direct 
pen-drawing  as  counter-distinguished  from  the  etching  of  an 
earlier  day,  and  almost  transformed  its  character.  Pen-drawing 
has  of  course  always  existed  ;  we  find  numerous  examples  of  it 
among  the  Italian  masters,  though  (for  the  reasons  which  were 
explained  above)  with  these  it  is  rarely  naturalistic.  Rem¬ 
brandt  practised  it ;  but  for  his  own  behoof,  not  as  a  ‘  public  ’ 
art.  Until  the  invention  of  photogravure  (this,  too,  was  in  the 
sixties)  there  were  no  adequate  means  for  reproducing  such 
work.  The  other  form  of  black  and  white  art  which  has  been 
directly  influenced,  almost  created,  by  the  new  ‘  processes,’  is 
drawing  by  washes  in  ink  or  Indian  ink.  There  were  no  means 
of  reproducing  these,  and  so  using  them  in  illustration,  until 
photogravure  was  invented. 

Devotees  of  any  particular  branch  of  art  may  be  expected  to 
exaggerate  its  merit,  and  it  need  not  surprise  us  to  find  Mr. 
Joseph  Pennell,  who  is  not  only  a  writer  on  pen-and-ink  drawing 
but  himself  an  accomplished  draughtsman  after  this  kind,  speak 
as  we  have  seen  he  does  about  the  colorir,  the  atmosphere  and  so 
forth  which  masters  such  as  Fortuny  and  Vierge  bring  into  their 
pen-drawing.  It  is  natural,  too,  that  he  and  the  special  admirers 
of  this  work  should  persuade  themselves  that  it  is  for  the  first 
time  realistic.  This  pen-drawing  stands  on  a  different  plane  from 
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the  quasi -realistic  etchings  of  an  earlier  age.  These  were  subject 
to  certain  formulse.  Our  modern  pen-draughtsmen,  Vierge  for 
instance,  and  Mr.  Pennell  himself  (save  in  so  far  as  he  is  to  be 
reckoned  a  mere  follower  of  Vierge)  seem  to  have  invented  new 
ones.  Their  work  has  a  capacity  for  suggesting  wide  spaces 
such  as  was  unknown  of  old  ;  they  have  a  gift,  one  may  say,  of 
utilising  the  unused  parts  of  their  sheet.  Nor  must  Gustave 
Dore  be  forgotten  in  this  connexion  :  a  wretched  painter  who 
gained  a  reputation  from  the  ignorant,  he  had  as  a  black  and 
white  artist  a  good  deal  of  originality  precisely  in  this  direction, 
in  the  utilising  of  blanks,  of  masses  of  white  or  masses  of  black. 
With  Vierge  comes  in  another  element  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
spoken — the  decorative  sense.  The  black  priests  who  officiate 
in  Vierge’s  processions,  the  lightly  sketched  figures  looking  on, 
these  are  contrasted  as  they  could  not  be  in  real  life.  We  are 
then  in  presence  of  a  new  convention :  used  with  what  object  ? 
To  give  in  the  first  place  a  sense  of  distance  contrasting  very 
literally  toto  ccelo  with  those  pre-Raphaelite  illustrations  wherein 
no  atmosphere  is  found.  This  is  their  first  object,  the  second 
is  mere  decoration  and  the  distribution  of  black  and  white. 
Let  us  note  too  the  extraordinary  deftness  of  these  Spanish 
masters  in  pen-drawing,  of  Vierge,  of  Fortuny,  and  of  those  who 
have  been  much  indebted  to  their  example,  such  as  Mr.  Pennell, 
which  gives  to  their  achievement  a  separate  and  esthetic  charm. 
Yet  it  must  in  candour  be  owned  that  among  modern  black  and 
white  work  there  is  little  that  is  more  conventional  than  theirs. 

The  average  reader  of  illustrated  papers  would  not  probably 
derive  much  esthetic  pleasure  from  another  master  of  pen  and 
ink,  Caran  d’Ache  ;  nor  would  it  appear  why  a  draughtsman  whose 
work  appears  so  rough  should  be  mentioned  by  the  side  of  these 
delicate  and  courtly  Spaniards.  In  the  essence,  Caran  d’ Ache’s 
work  is  anything  but  rough.  His  subjects  are  rude  and  comic ; 
but  few  draughtsmen  have  ever  expressed  more  by  the  line  than 
he  has  expressed.  Thus  the  wit  of  his  illustrations  lies  almost 
wholly  in  the  draughtsmanship ;  just  as  the  wit  of  our  most 
popular  caricaturist.  Sir  F.  Carruthers  Gould,  lies  anywhere 
else  but  in  the  drawing,  which  as  drawing  is  of  the  worst.  Caran 
d’Ache  is  supreme  when  in  the  simplest  outline  he  gives  us  a 
pageful,  a  whole  series  of  heads,  some  twenty  different  types 
maybe  ;  possibly  national  t3q)es,  convincing  at  the  first  glance, 
and  yet  often  far  from  what  we  should  have  guessed  beforehand. 

As  regards  one  quality  spoken  of  anon — mere  decoration — the 
distribution  of  black  and  white  in  a  picture — we  have  to  reckon 
with  a  new  development  of  taste  derived  as  would  appear  from 
the  Japanese.  From  them  we  have  learnt  the  value  of  the  simple 
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balance  and  arrangement  of  things.  If  a  Japanese  had  to  place 
upon  a  table  an  inkstand,  half  a  dozen  pens,  a  house-key,  a  ball 
of  string  and  a  pocket-knife,  he  would  contrive  so  to  distribute 
these  articles  that  the  eye  would  gain  satisfaction  from  the 
result.  And  so  with  drawing,  with  the  distribution  of  lines, 
of  masses  of  black  and  spaces  of  white.  It  is  not  a  very  high 
order  of  intellect  which  can  gain  great  pleasure  from  these  arrange¬ 
ments.  But  it  requires  a  certain  artistic  sensibility  to  do 
80.  And  just  in  our  time,  when  special  efforts  have  been  made 
to  sequester  the  artistic  sensibilities,  to  deny  any  share  in  them 
to  the  toilers  and  spinners  of  the  world,  it  is  natural  that  a  sort 
of  art  should  be  valued  which  these  artistic  sensibilities  can 
appreciate,  while  it  makes  the  least  possible  demand  upon 
other  intellectual  powers.  A  great  deal  of  black  and  white  work, 
among  it  some  of  the  types  of  pen-drawing  which  we  have  just 
spoken  of,  has  profited  by  the  development  of  this  new  taste  in 
ornament.  The  apotheosis  of  this  taste  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
of  Aubrey  Beardsley  and  his  imitators ;  the  most  unintellectual 
type  of  black  and  white  production  which  perhaps  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  There  was  in  Beardsley’s  work  also  the  affectation 
of  a  peculiar  and  individual  hideousness  in  the  human  forms 
which  he  portrayed — if,  indeed,  they  can  be  called  human — 
which  no  doubt  served  the  purpose  of  giving  to  his  admirers  a 
feeling  of  distinction  in  the  fact  that  they  could  see  beauty  in 
what  to  the  common  man  was  so  hideous.  The  forms  also  (let 
us  in  fairness  confess)  have  caused  both  to  their  author  and  his 
followers  a  more  legitimate  pleasure  of  association ;  for  they  at 
once  recall  the  demons  on  Japanese  pictures  in  colours  or  in 
black  and  white,  and  in  Japanese  metal-work.  Now  almost 
all  Japanese  work  gives  pleasure  to  the  esthetic  sense ;  but  it 
gives  pleasure  in  spite  of,  not  through,  these  hideous  presenta¬ 
tions.  In  the  same  way,  we  may  admit  that  Beardsley’s  work 
gained  and  earned  a  more  legitimate  admiration  for  its  deftness 
and  its  one  great  quality,  its  skill  in  constructing  with  a  minimum 
of  effort  a  mere  pattern  out  of  black  and  white.  And  Aubrey 
Beardsley  has  had  his  direct  imitators,  not  to  speak  of  a  much 
larger  number  who  have  been  subject  to  the  same  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  which  affected  him — a  something  in  the  air.  Thus  in 
Germany,  and  especially  in  Munich,  there  has  been  a  whole  school 
of  black  and  white  artists  who  have  been  preoccupied  as  much 
as  an3rthing,  apparently,  to  get  a  harmonious  pattern  on  their 
paper,  regarding  it  partly  as  if  it  were  in  truth  a  wall-paper.  We 
see  specimens  of  this  kind  of  work  in  the  German  comic  journals — 
m  ‘  Fliegende  Blatter,’  in  ‘  Kladderadatsch,’  or  ‘  Simphcissimus.’ 
Sometimes  it  is  a  Gothic  pattern  that  the  author  aims  at ;  yet  we 
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may  guess  that  even  to  him  the  moving  influence  has  come  from 
Japan. 

The  extreme  of  this  taste  (to  give  it  that  word)  is  found  b 
the  French  painter  Gauguin,  who  made  a  public  profession  that 
the  only  art  worth  stud3dng  was  that  of  the  Fijians,  and  who 
produced  both  in  oils  and  in  black  and  white  what  seemed  to  be 
meant  for  pictures  in  closest  imitation  of  his  exemplars.  Most 
savage  people  have  in  a  lesser  degree  that  capacity  which  dbtin* 
guishes  the  Japanese,  the  gift  of  arranging  harmonious  patterns. 
So  that  if  the  mark  be  to  provide  the  absolute  minimum  of 
intellectuality  in  any  form  of  art,  along  with  some  pleasure  to 
the  esthetic  sense,  that  mark  has  been  hut  by  Gauguin. 

Of  quite  another  sort  is  the  production  of  those  who  work  or 
have  worked  in  washes,  that  band  of  joyous  and  delightful  illus¬ 
trators  whopi  most  of  us  know  best  and  best  appreciate  when  they 
are  engaged  with  such  a  worthy  text  as  Daudet’s  incomparable 
‘  Tartarin.’  J.  Girardet,  Montegut,  De  Myrbach,  Picard,  Rossi 
are  the  names  of  those  who  collaborated  in  that  special  work, 
among  whom  De  Myrbach  and  Rossi  are  the  best  known. 

Widely  as  all  these  different  productions  difier  among  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  yet  possible  to  indicate  a  general  current  along 
which  all  or  almost  all  our  art  work  is  being  borne  at  this  epoch 
of  time.  Work  in  black  and  white  submits  to  the  same  influences 
that  have  affected  painting.  Two  things  seem  to  dbtinguisb 
modem  art,  taken  as  a  whole — its  sensitiveness  and  its  unintel¬ 
lectuality.  The  former  is  in  some  fashion  the  coimterpart  of 
the  latter.  Most  modem  artists  would  triumphantly  accept 
the  charge  of  being  non-intellectual ;  only  they  would  translate 
it  into  another  phrase — non-literary.  It  is  the  boast,  in  many 
regards  the  legitimate  boast,  of  modern  art  that  it  is  not  literary, 
that  it  does  not  confound  two  different  arts,  that  it  does  not 
tell  stories  in  its  pictures,  nor  appeal  to  the  vulgar  emotion 
of  simple  curiosity.  And  it  would  claim  to  be  much  more 
sensible  or  sensitive  than  was  the  art  which  immediately  preceded 
it  to  those  emotions  which  rightly  belong  to  art,  to  fine  tones  of 
colour,  to  harmonies,  to  all  the  elements  that  distinguish  real 
impression  got  from  outward  objects,  from  what  we  ‘  know  ’ 
concerning  them.  We  have  seen  how  modern  black  and  white 
has  upon  its  side  freed  itself  from  many  bonds  which  came  from 
literature,  has  freed  itself  to  a  large  extent  from  that  t)rranny  of 
the  line  whose  title  rests  much  more  on  its  aptness  in  the  giving 
of  information  than  in  the  gratification  of  an  artistic  sense.  One 
cannot  say  but  that  this  is  a  good,  if  this  were  all :  what  is  not 
so  good  remains  behind.  For  often  this  artistic  sensitiveness 
degenerates  into  a  sort  of  hysteria,  a  sort  of  delight  in  all  that  is 
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intellectually  stupid,  because  it  is  therefore  not  outside  the 
regions  of  art ;  and  then,  passing  over  as  hysteria  does  to  the 
opposite  of  its  first  state,  it  turns  into  a  pleasure  in  insensi¬ 
bility,  in  coarse  blotchings,  in  fantastical  ugliness  and  all  other 
kinds  of  tomfoolery,  such  as  we  find  in  Beardsley  and  his  school. 

For  the  ‘  unintelligence  ’  of  modern  art,  however,  that  is  not  so 
much  its  special  characteristic  :  it  but  sadly  reflects  the  un¬ 
intelligence  and  unintellectuality  of  modem  life  generally— of 
modern  society,  which  is  marked  by  a  decadence  in  almost  every 
branch  of  literature.  In  that  field,  in  place  of  the  greater 
histories  of  an  earlier  time,  works  which  were  literary  monuments, 
it  gives  us  ‘  treatises  ’  or  handbooks ;  or  else  those  gossipy, 
half-informed  volumes  of  which  the  libraries  are  full.  In  the 
sphere  of  fiction  it  has  kept  us  stationary  or  retrograde,  practising 
a  bygone  mode  beside  other  nations  who  are  reaching  forward  to 
and  grasping  new  fashions  of  the  art ;  and  it  has  made  poetry 
m  England  a  neglected  and  a  negligible  thing.  This  unintellec- 
tuality  is  reflected  likewise  in  art ;  and,  with  all  other  branches 
of  it,  in  the  art  of  drawing  in  black  and  white. 
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Art.  XIL— IRELAND-A  NATION. 

1.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Provision  for  the  Future  Government  of 

Ireland.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed 
April  13,  1886. 

2.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Provision  for  the  Government  of  Ireland. 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  February 
17,  1893. 

3.  A  Bill  to  Provide  for  the  Establishment  and  Functions  o''  an 

Administrative  Council  in  Ireland  and  for  other  purposes 
connected  thereurith.  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
be  printed  May  7,  1907. 

4.  England's  Case  against  Home  Rule.  By  Professor  A.  V. 

Dicey.  Second  edition.  1886.  John  Murray. 

5.  Speech  of  Mr.  John  Redmond,  M.P.,  at  Dublin.  ‘  Times,’ 

May  22,  1907. 

^WENTY-ONE  years  have  passed  since  Mr.  Gladstone  declared 
his  adhesion  to  the  Home  Rule  cause — the  estabUshment 
of  a  separate  legislative  and  executive  Government  in  Ireland. 
The  enthusiasm  with  which  in  his  old  age  that  great  leader  of 
men  embraced  a  poUcy  he  had  throughout  a  long  Ufe  condemned, 
his  passionate  earnestness,  and  his  evident  sincerity  in  his  new 
convictions,  the  natural  ascendancy  over  others  that  had  always 
distinguished  him,  sufficed  in  the  memorable  year  1886  to 
overwhelm  the  doubts  and  hesitations  of  the  great  mass  of 
Liberals  and  to  identify  for  many  a  long  day  to  come  Glad- 
stonianism,  LiberaUsm,  and  Home  Rule.  So  far,  indeed,  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  success  was  from  the  first  conspicuous.  Caucuses 
and  party  managers  were  on  his  side.  Liberals  who  were  true 
to  the  Union  he  called  ‘  dissentients.’  They  were  compelled 
to  act  independently  of  his  leadership,  or  to  retire  from  pohtical 
Ufe.  There  was  no  room  for  Liberal  Unionists  within  the 
Liberal  party ;  and  loud  were  the  jubilations  of  those  short¬ 
sighted  politicians  who  boasted  that  the  party  was  at  last  free 
from  that  moderating  element  which  had  too  long  acted  as  a 
drag  on  the  advanced  Radicalism  of  the  New  Democracy.  Where 
does  the  poUcy  of  Home  Rule  stand  to-day  ?  What  has  been 
the  fate  of  the  Liberal  party  since  it  hoisted  the  Home  Rule  flag  ? 
As  we  have  often  had  to  observe  with  regard  to  other  questions, 
to  win  the  approval  of  the  caucuses  is  one  thing ;  to  win  the 
approval  of  the  country  is  a  very  different  thing.  Yet  this  is  a 
truth  which  it  is  hard  for  party  managers  to  learn.  A  poUcy 
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which  is  radically  unsound,  which  hopelessly  breaks  down  as 
soon  as  the  attempt  is  made  to  translate  into  action  the  fine 
phrases  in  which  it  has  hitherto  been  wrapped  up,  cannot  be 
rendered  practical  by  the  support  of  any  number  of  caucuses 
and  party  meetings.  In  1886  many  a  meeting  of  Liberals 
believed  that  in  passing  a  resolution  in  favour  of  ‘  Irishmen  being 
‘  allowed  to  manage  Irish  affairs  ’  it  was  advancing  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  Irish  question,  and  bringing  nearer  the  true  union  of 
hearts  which,  we  were  told,  was  worth  so  much  more  than  a 
mere  ‘  paper  Act  of  Parliament.’  This  belated  language  is  even 
now  not  quite  obsolete.  Phrases  such  as  these  die  hard.  But  on 
the  whole  they  now  fall  on  deaf  ears,  or  rather  on  the  ears  of  those 
who  have  learned  to  ask  that  they  should  be  translated  into  definite 
meaning.  To  cheer  Home  Rule  platitudes,  even  to  vote  for 
Home  Rule  candidates,  is  easier  than  to  accept  Home  Rule  Bills. 
Three  times  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party  have  placed  before 
the  country  in  detailed  legislative  proposals  their  plans  for 
reorganising  the  government  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as 
established  by  the  Act  of  Union.  And  each  time  the  result  has 
been  nothing  less  than  disastrous  to  the  credit  of  Liberal  states¬ 
manship.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  precedent  in  our  political 
history  for  so  great  a  failure.  The  loss  of  the  three  Bills  referred 
to  at  the  head  of  our  article,  amongst  the  general  rejoicing  of  the 
British  people,  hjis  a  much  deeper  significance  than  belongs  to 
mere  party  victory  or  defeat.  It  means  the  total  collapse  of  a 
policy.  Mr.  Gladstone  after  his  defeat  of  1886  used  to  boast  that 
Home  Rule  still  ‘  held  the  field.’  It  holds  the  field  no  longer. 
In  the  eyes  of  the  electorate  far  greater  interest  attaches  to  other 
subjects ;  and  there  is  almost  no  desire  on  the  part  of  Liberals  to 
revive  once  more  as  the  chief  battle-ground  of  party  a  cause  so 
long  associated  with  their  own  repeated  and  humihating  defeats. 

In  our  history  it  has  often  happened  that  some  great  reform 
has  had  to  contend  with  indifference  and  hostiUty  before  it  has 
won  its  way  to  popular  approval  and  ultimate  acceptance.  The 
perseverance  of  a  convinced  minority  has  at  length  prevailed. 
Converts  have  been  made,  and  the  apprehensions  of  opponents 
have  been  removed,  as  the  proposed  reforms  came  to  be  better 
understood.  By  virtue  of  its  own  merits  a  wise  policy  in  time 
makes  its  way  with  the  people.  It  is  thus  that  in  the  past 
constitutional  progress  has  generally  been  made.  But  the  course 
of  Home  Rule  has  been  of  a  very  different  kind.  Mr.  Gladstone 
was  the  only  British  statesman  of  mark  possessed  with  an 
abiding  feeling  of  enthusiasm  for  the  new  policy.  After  he  had 
left  the  poUtical  stage  no  successor  raised  the  standard  that 
had  fallen  from  his  hands.  To  Lord  Rosebery  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  point  as  his  political  heir.  Lord  Rosebery  is  a 
Home  Ruler  no  longer.  Among  the  colleagues  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  in  the  present  Ministry  are  many  states¬ 
men  whom  a  wider  experience  and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility 
have  completely  dissociated  from  the  policy  which  in  their  youth 
they  were  led  by  the  glamour  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  leadership  to 
support.  Home  Rule  phrases  are  still  more  or  less  current  on  party 
platforms,  but  they  raise  no  enthusiasm.  At  the  late  General 
Election,  Liberal  Ministers  in  the  interest  of  the  Liberal  party 
pledged  themselves  not  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone’s  example  and 
introduce  another  measure  to  establish  an  Irish  Parliament. 
They  were  wise  in  their  generation.  The  Liberal  party — indeed, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  the  Home  Rule  cause — cannot  survive 
Home  Rule  Bills. 

These  successive  failures  to  give  a  practicable  form  to  Home 
Rule  aspirations  are  certainly  not  due  to  any  incompetence  or 
lack  of  ability  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  essayed  the  task. 
The  failure  to  solve  the  problem  lies  in  the  problem  itself.  The 
gist  of  the  demand  of  Irish  Nationalists  is  the  establishment  in 
the  political  sense  of  Irish  nationhood.  Nationalist  leaders  have 
on  the  whole  been  commendably  frank  in  expressing  their  views. 
They  do  not  and  never  have  asserted  that  with  them  much 
interest  attaches  to  the  question  of  a  little  more  or  a  little  less 
of  local  government.  They  wish  to  endow  their  countrymen 
with  those  political  institutions  which  nations  enjoy.  And  if 
any  limitations  of  national  independence  are  suggested  we  are 
very  fairly  warned  that  it  is  vain  to  attempt  to  ‘  set  limits  to  the 
‘  march  of  a  nation.’  With  them  the  national  unit  is  not  the 
United  Kingdom ;  and  an  Irish  Parliament  and  an  Irish  Executive 
are  demanded  in  order  that  Ireland,  ceasing  to  be,  as  Scotland 
and  as  England  are,  part  of  the  British  nation,  may  take  its  due 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  English  Home  Rule  statesmen  have 
endeavoured  to  deal  with  the  Nationalist  claim.  No  English 
statesman,  and  possibly  only  an  infinitesimal  number  of  English¬ 
men,  would  permit  the  direct  establishment  of  a  really  separate 
Irish  nation.  All  loyal  citizens  of  the  United  Kingdom  are, 
we  believe,  perfectly  ready,  by  force  if  need  be,  to  set  a  very 
definite  limit  to  the  march  towards  national  independence  of  any 
mere  section  of  their  own  population.  But  English  party  leaders, 
from  lack  of  conviction  or  lack  of  courage,  are  often  studiously 
ambiguous  in  their  language.  For  electioneering  purposes  it 
was  the  merit  of  the  phrase  Home  Rule  that  it  meant  with  Irish 
Nationalists  ‘  Ireland — a  Nation,’  with  English  Liberals  a  mere 
extension  of  local  self-government,  two  things  not  only  distinct 
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but  opposite.  For  what  can  be  more  opposed  than  the  delega¬ 
tion  by  sovereign  authority  of  administrative  powers  to  local 
and  subordinate  bodies,  and  the  surrender  of  authority  to  those 
who  claim  the  rights  and  privileges  of  independent  nationhood  ? 
What  was  a  merit  in  the  eyes  of  party  managers,  who  cared  only 
that  English  Liberals  and  Irish  Nationahsts  should  go  into 
the  Lobby  and  the  poUing-booth  together,  has  proved  to  be  the 
destruction  of  every  attempt  to  cast  the  policy  into  intelligible 
legislative  form.  English  Liberal  statesmansliip  has  done  its 
best  to  reconcile  opposites,  to  provide  in  the  same  measure  that 
Ireland  should  be  a  nation,  and  that  Ireland  should  not  be  a 
nation,  but  only  a  part  of  the  British  nation  !  Hence  the  self¬ 
contradictory  and  indeed  ludicrous  measures  which  in  1886  and 
1893  were  laid  before  Parliament  and  the  country,  where,  be  it 
said,  they  quickly  met  their  deserts. 

The  three  Irish  Bills  were  brought  forward  under  very  different 
circumstances,  and  in  very  different  conditions  of  the  public 
mind.  In  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Spencer  unhappily  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  that  ‘  the  game  of  law  and  order  was  up  ’ — to 
quote  an  expression  much  used  at  the  time.  They  had  perhaps 
some  Uttle  excuse,  but  certainly  no  soimd  reason,  as  subsequent 
events  made  apparent,  for  so  thinking.  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Administration  had  indeed  failed  lamentably  for  a  time  in  main¬ 
taining  the  authority  of  the  law  ;  and  when,  under  Lord  Spencer, 
better  things  were  hoped  for,  his  firmness  found  no  support  in 
a  section  of  his  own  party,  whilst  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  and 
some  other  leading  Conservatives  threw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
against  him.  Indeed  the  alliance  between  Lord  Randolph  and 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  their  successful  attempt  to  over¬ 
throw  the  Gladstone  Government  was  the  principal  factor  in 
determining  the  attitude  of  large  numbers  of  Liberals  towards 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  subsequent  proposals.  How  under  circum¬ 
stances  such  as  these,  it  was  asked,  would  it  ever  be  possible  to 
strengthen  the  failing  authority  of  law  ?  If  the  supreme  Govern¬ 
ment  could  not  enforce  the  law,  the  system  established  by  the 
Act  of  Union  had  undoubtedly  failed,  and  the  contention  of 
Mr.  Parnell  that  the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  could  not  govern  Ireland  was 
established.  The  Home  Rule  case  in  1886  largely  rested  on  the 
belief  of  Liberals  that  under  the  system  of  the  Union,  law  and 
executive  authority  had  become,  and  would  remain,  paralysed  in 
Ireland  ;  and  unfortunately  as  time  went  on  too  many  of  them, 
when  their  own  Home  Rule  projects  were  overthrown,  joined  the 
followers  of  Mr.  Parnell  in  the  attempt  to  show  that  under  that 
system  of  the  Union  which,  right  or  wrong,  Parliament  and  the 
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people  approved,  the  authority  of  law  could  not  be  maintained. 
The  provisions  of  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill  should  be  considered 
with  reference  to  the  state  of  things,  fortunately  very  far  from 
normal,  which  led  Mr.  Gladstone  to  embark  on  the  new  pohcy. 

Whilst  in  Ireland  the  law  of  the  land  was  struggling  painfully, 
and  not  always  successfully,  with  the  law  of  the  Land  League, 
the  Nationalist  party  in  Parliament  and  the  country  was  con¬ 
ducting  under  more  or  less  constitutional  forms  a  campaign 
for  ends  certainly  not  constitutional,  the  dismemberment  and 
disintegration  of  the  State.  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  had  no 
doubt  in  the  troubled  years  1880  to  1885  as  to  the  ends  at  which 
Irish  Nationalists  were  aiming.  When  a  few  years  later  these 
matters  were  made  the  subject  of  formal  inquiry  before  an 
impartial  Commission  of  Enghsh  judges,  it  was  established  to 
their  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Davitt  and  the  founders  of  the  Land 
League  were  aiding  the  revolutionary  or  Fenian  party  in  their 
desire  to  bring  about  the  complete  separation  of  Ireland  from 
Great  Britain.  And  the  means  employed  were  not  less  guilty 
than  the  ends  pursued.  ‘  In  our  judgment,’  said  the  judges, 
against  whom  no  imputation  of  partiality  was  ever  seriously 
made,  ‘  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  in  combining  to  carry 
‘  out  the  system  of  boycotting,  were  guilty  of  a  criminal  conspiracy, 
‘  one  of  the  objects  of  which  was  by  a  system  of  coercion  and 
‘  intimidation  to  promote  an  agrarian  agitation  against  the  pay- 
‘  ment  of  agricultural  rents  for  the  purpose  of  impoverisliing  and 
‘  expelling  from  the  country  the  Irish  landlords,  who  were  styled 
‘  the  English  garrison.’  This  was  the  finding  of  the  judges 
against  Mr.  Parnell  and  all  the  principal  members  of  the  Irish 
parliamentary  party.  And  it  was  to  them,  had  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
project  become  law,  that  the  government  of  Ireland  would  have 
been  committed. 

Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposal  in  1886  was  to  create  an  Irish  legisla¬ 
tive  body  composed  of  two  ‘  orders  ’  deliberating  together,  and  an 
Irish  Executive  Government  dependent  upon  it.  The  authority 
of  the  Irish  legislature  was  restricted  in  manner  therein  specified. 
Thus  it  was  forbidden  to  establish  or  endow  religion,  to  interfere 
with  denominational  education,  or  to  touch  customs  or  excise. 
Irish  peers  and  Irish  representatives  were  to  withdraw  from  the 
Parliament  at  Westminster ;  and  thus  some  two  million  Irishmen, 
as  loyal  and  patriotic  as  their  fellow-subjects  in  England  and 
Scotland,  were  against  their  will  to  be  deprived  of  what  they  had 
hitherto  considered  their  rights  in  sharing  in  the  government 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Irishmen  were  thenceforward  to  have 
no  voice  in  deciding  upon  the  higher  interests  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole,  but  were  to  content  themselves,  subject  to  restrictions. 
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with  ‘  Irish  affairs  ’ — a  state  of  things  which  would  strike  English¬ 
men  and  Scotsmen  as  almost  unthinkable,  and  which  naturally 
roused  the  Irish  minority  to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation. 

Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  mean  separation.  As  Mr.  Albert  Dicey 
pointed  out  in  his  very  able  and  lucid  book,  ‘  England’s  Case 
‘against  Home  Rule,’  the  Bill  was  in  truth 

‘  a  most  ingenious  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  giving  to  Ireland 
a  legislature  which  should  be  at  once  practically  independent,  and 
theoretically  dependent,  upon  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  ; 
which  should  have  full  power  to  make  laws  and  appoint  an  Executive 
for  Ireland,  and  yet  should  not  use  that  power  in  a  way  opposed  to 
English  interests  or  sense  of  justice.  The  problem  [Mr.  Dicey  was 
himself  convinced]  admitted  of  no  solution,  but  the  Bill  was  never¬ 
theless  a  rough  outline  of  an  ingeniously  attempted  solution.  If  the 
Bill  failed  in  achieving  its  object,  the  failure  arose  not  from  mis¬ 
takes  of  detail,  but  from  the  unsoundness  of  the  principle  on  which 
it  rested,  and  showed  that  the  conditions  on  which  Englishmen  can 
wisely  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  are  conditions  which  no  scheme 
of  Home  Rule  can  satisfy.’ 

The  argriments  used  in  support  of  this  remarkable  measure, 
and  the  illustrations  advanced  to  prove  the  advantages  of  a 
system  of  dual  Parliaments  under  a  single  sovereign,  were  various 
and  unconvincing.  We  heard  much  in  those  days  of  Austria  and 
Hungary,  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  something  also  of  Iceland  and 
the  Isle  of  Man,  whilst  the  colonial  example  was  sufficient  for 
many,  who  failed  to  realise  that  the  proposal  of  such  a  Consti¬ 
tution  for  any  self-governing  Colony  would  be  met  by  the  people  of 
that  Colony  with  an  immediate  declaration  of  independence !  In 
all  the  confusion  of  tongues,  and  the  noisy  rhetoric  of  a  General 
Election,  the  people  as  a  whole  grasped  the  real  situation. 
They  regarded  the  action  of  Home  Rule  statesmen  as  a  surrender 
to  the  successful  violence  of  men  who  aimed  at  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  Home  Rule  Bill  itself,  whatever 
might  be  intended  by  its  author,  as  in  fact  a  long  step  towards 
separation.  And  so,  at  the  hands  first  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  then  of  the  British  electorate,  the  Bill  of  1886  for  ‘  amending 
‘  the  Provision  for  the  Future  Government  of  Ireland  ’  met  its 
inevitable  fate. 

Seven  years  later  Mr.  Gladstone  made  another  attempt  ‘  to 
‘  amend  the  Provision  for  the  Government  of  Ireland.’  But  his 
own  parliamentary  position,  and  all  the  surrounding  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  times,  differed  much  from  the  state  of  things  in 
1886.  On  the  former  occasion  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  consider¬ 
able  British  majority.  Had  the  whole  of  the  Nationalist  vote, 
numbering  about  eighty,  been  given  to  the  Conservatives,  the 
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allies  would  only  just  have  balanced  the  Liberal  majority  led  by 
himself.  In  1893,  without  the  cordial  support  of  Irish  National¬ 
ists,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Ministry  could  not  Uve  for  a  day  ;  for  the 
majority  of  the  British  electorate  had  declared  against  him. 
A  Home  Rule  Bill  was  therefore  an  immediate  parliamentary 
necessity.  It  could  hardly  be  asserted  any  longer  that  under 
the  system  of  the  Union  it  was  impossible  in  Ireland  to  enforce 
the  law  or  to  carry  great  measures  of  reform,  for  six  years  of 
Unionist  administration  had  proved  the  contrary.  If  it  was  still 
necessary  to  surrender  to  Irish  Nationalists,  the  necessity  arose 
not  from  the  fear  of  Irish  anarchy,  but  from  the  weight  which, 
in  the  rivalry  of  EngUsh  parties,  their  parliamentary  following 
could  throw  into  the  balance.  Had  Mr.  Gladstone  wished  it, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  escaped  from  the  necessity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  a  second  Home  Rule  Bill ;  and  however  much  many  of 
his  colleagues  may  have  disUked  the  prospect,  he  himself  re¬ 
garded  with  all  his  old  confidence  his  ability  to  solve  once  and 
for  all  the  Irish  problem  by  amending  the  provision  for  the 
government  of  Ireland. 

During  the  preceding  six  years  Liberals  had  energetically 
kept  the  Home  Rule  flag  flying.  They  said  much  about  the 
principle  of  Home  Rule,  whatever  that  might  be.  They 
admitted  that  there  might  have  been  faults  in  the  Bill  of  1886, 
but  they  sedulously  avoided  indicating  the  lines  upon  which 
a  new  measure  would  be  framed.  The  day  of  reckoning  came, 
when  phrases  and  generahties  and  platitudes  no  longer  sufficed, 
and  when  statesmen  and  draftsmen  foimd  themselves  under 
the  dire  necessity  of  clothing  their  conceptions,  and  giving  pre¬ 
cision  to  their  intentions,  in  the  language  of  an  Act  of  Parlia¬ 
ment.  After  all  the  agitations  and  electioneerings  of  seven 
years,  the  problem  remained  exactly  as  it  was.  ‘  Ireland— a 
Nation  ’  was  the  aspiration  of  a  large  number  of  Irish  politicians, 
and  probably  of  the  majority  of  Irishmen,  whilst  an  Irish 
minority,  containing  the  preponderance  of  what  was  prosperous, 
progressive,  and  law-abiding  in  that  country,  was  fiercely 
determined  to  retain  equal  rights  with  EngUshmen  and  Scotsmen 
as  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Act  of  Union.  The  British  public, 
as  before,  did  a  certain  amount  of  lip  service  to  the  phrase  of 
Home  Rule,  whilst  sternly  determined  to  suffer  no  surrender  of 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  second  time  Mr.  Gladstone  tried  to  reconcile  the  irrecon¬ 
cilable.  As  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  generally  the  exclusion 
of  Irish  representatives  from  the  Parliament  at  Westminster 
was  suggestive  of  separation,  and  as  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  his 
own  behef  the  truest  of  Unionists,  he  determined,  in  his  new 
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scheme,  that  Irish  Representative  Peers  and  Irish  members  (to 
the  number  of  eighty)  should  still  attend  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons  respectively,  unless  exclusively  British  questions  were 
under  discussion,  in  which  case  they  should  withdraw.  What, 
then,  would  happen  to  a  ministerial  majority  under  this  ‘  in-and- 
‘  out  ’  system  as  it  was  quickly  nicknamed  ?  A  Government 
would  be  in  and  out  from  day  to  day  according  to  the  varying 
composition  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  remains  a  standing 
mystery  that  a  statesman  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  of  unrivalled  parlia¬ 
mentary  experience,  should  have  proposed  so  palpably  absurd  and 
unworkable  a  plan.  It  was,  of  course,  torn  to  shreds  in  House  of 
Commons  debates,  and  in  the  shape  in  which  the  Bill  went  up  to 
the  House  of  Lords  eighty  Irish  representatives  were  to  be  retained 
at  Westminster  for  all  purposes.  But  this  result,  though  less 
ludicrous  than  the  ‘  in-and-out  ’  scheme,  was  hardly  more  satis¬ 
factory.  The  Irish  Government  under  the  Bill  would  be  the 
creation  of  a  purely  Irish  legislature  sitting  in  Dublin  from 
which  all  British  representatives  would  be  excluded.  The 
British  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  would  be  responsible 
to  a  Parliament  which  contained  eighty  Irish  representatives ; 
80  that  ‘  the  provision  for  amending  the  government  of  Ireland,’ 
instead  of  guarding  the  reciprocal  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
two  islands,  not  only  rendered  the  smaller  one  independent  of 
British  interference,  but  actually  placed  in  the  British  Parliament 
eighty  Irish  members  to  take  part  in  the  governing  and  legislation 
of  Great  Britain,  and  in  choosing  its  supreme  Executive  ! 

The  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  throwing  out  the  Bill  on 
the  second  reading  was  entirely  justified.  It  was  heartily  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  nation,  whilst  the  conduct  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  severely  condemned  by  public  opinion  for  passing 
it.  It  was  clear  that  the  representatives  of  the  people  had 
completely  surrendered  their  own  judgment  to  the  imperious 
authority  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  supposed  necessity  of 
party,  and  the  pleasure  of  the  caucus.  Since  that  year  there 
has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  relative  position  which  the 
two  branches  of  the  legislature  have  held  in  the  general  estima¬ 
tion.  On  that  occasion  it  was  the  House  of  Lords,  not  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  truly  reflected  the  opinion  of  the 
people.  It  will  be  long  before  Englishmen  forget  the  great 
danger  from  which  the  country  was  saved  in  1893  by  the  action 
of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  General  Election  of  1895  resulting  in  a  Unionist 
majority,  Irish  Home  Rule  again  fell  into  the  background ; 
but  Irish  progress  was  not  stayed.  In  the  succeeding  years 
there  were  other  subjects  which  claimed  the  deepest  interest 
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of  the  people.  The  language  used  by  Irish  Nationalists 
about  the  South  African  War,  their  determination  to  boast 
their  sympathies  with  this  country’s  foes,  did  not  propitiate 
English  sentiment,  or  make  men  contemplate  with  greater 
equanimity  the  project  of  establishing  an  Irish  nation  under  a 
separate  exeeutive  Government  on  our  western  flank.  Many 
leading  Liberal  statesmen  notoriously  became  cool  in  support 
of  a  pohcy  for  which  they  had  heretofore  fought.  In  1903  Mr. 
Chamberlain  brought  forward  liis  unfortunate  fiscal  proposals, 
and  at  the  last  General  Election  the  great  issue  was  the  conflict 
that  raged  over  his  determined  attempt  to  revive  Protection. 
Almost  everywhere  Unionist  Committees  and  the  Unionist  ranks 
were  broken  by  divergence  of  view  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade. 
So  low  had  Home  Rule  fallen  that  it  was  the  Unionists,  not  the 
Liberals,  who  struggled  in  their  own  interest  to  make  it  the 
principal  issue  of  the  election ;  and  eminent  Liberals  even  assured 
the  country  that  it  had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  revival  of 
Home  Rule,  and  pledged  the  Government  against  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  any  legislation  of  that  kind  in  the  course  of  the  coming 
Parliament. 

It  is  not  easy  for  a  great  party  to  shake  itself  free  from  a  mis¬ 
taken  policy,  however  evident  it  may  be  that  that  policy  spells 
failure.  The  greatest  Liberal  statesman  of  lus  generation  had 
identified  the  Liberal  party  with  Home  Rule.  His  action  had 
been  endorsed  by  those  who  now  represented  the  party.  Home 
Rule  might  be  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  the  Liberal  party, 
but  how  was  it  to  be  cast  off  ?  There  remained,  moreover,  the 
eighty  Irish  Nationahst  members  determined  to  keep  Liberalism 
true  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  principles.  But  the  result  of  the  General 
Election  of  1906  effected  a  wonderful  change,  since  for  the  first 
time  for  many  a  long  year  the  Liberal  party  won  a  majority  so 
large  as  to  make  it  independent  of  the  Irish  vote.  Ireland  was 
quiet.  There  was  no  reason  why  an  English  Ministry,  as  in 
1886,  should  be  cowed  into  surrender  by  the  fear  of  lawlessness 
and  conspiracy  in  Ireland,  or  compelled,  as  in  1893,  to  purchase 
the  support  of  Irish  votes  in  the  Lobby  by  the  offer  of  Nationalist 
legislation. 

Thus  the  conditions  and  circumstances  existing  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  present  session  were  entirely  unlike  those  prevaihng 
in  1886  and  1893,  and  it  was  clear  that  a  new  course  must  be 
pursued.  The  Prime  Minister  is  a  Home  Ruler.  So  far  as  we 
are  aware,  he  has  never  seen  any  reason  to  question  the  profound 
wisdom  of  the  statesmanship  responsible  for  introducing  to 
Parliament  the  two  great  measures  which  he  supported  in  the  past. 
Neither  the  retention  nor  the  rejection  of  the  Irish  members, 
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nor  the  ‘  in-and-out  ’  arrangement,  seems  otherwise  than  admir¬ 
able  to  his  comprehensive  spirit  of  party  Liberalism,  and  all 
these  expedients  doubtless  he  could  and  would  himself  support 
again  with  equal  zeal.  But  he  is  not  blind  to  electoral  facts, 
and  he  knows  well  that  anything  like  the  revival  of  the  gene¬ 
rally  discredited  Bills  of  Mr.  Gladstone  would  break  up  his 
Ministry  and  his  party.  He  may  himself  approve  Gladstonian 
Home  Rule  in  any  or  all  of  its  forms,  but  he  is  aware  that  the 
bulk  of  his  countrymen  do  not  share  his  opinions.  He  uses 
language  which  seems  to  imply  that  he  contemplates  for  Ireland 
the  establishment  of  a  system  of  colonial  independence,  but  out 
of  deference  to  the  feelings  of  others,  and  respect  for  the  pledges 
given  by  his  colleagues,  he  restrains  for  a  time  his  Home  Rule 
enthusiasms,  and  allows  his  Irish  Secretary  to  introduce  what  is 
certainly  in  appearance  the  most  modest  measure  yet  introduced 
by  Liberals  for  amending  the  provision  for  the  government  of 
Ireland — a  bill  to  establish  an  Administrative  Council  in  Dublin. 

This  is  not  Home  Rule.  It  is  merely  Devolution.  This  is 
the  orthodox  language  of  the  moment.  The  Bill  is  to  be  made 
palatable  to  Irish  Nationalists  by  assurances  that  it  is  not 
inconsistent  with  Home  Rule,  indeed  that  it  is  an  actual 
step  towards  it.  Home  Rule  strategy  lies  now  in  advancing 
by  steps.  The  British  people,  having  had  unsatisfactory  expe¬ 
rience  in  previous  years  of  the  attempts  of  their  statesmen  to 
provide  brand  new  Constitutions  for  the  United  Kingdom,  are 
invited  to  consider  a  mere  matter  of  extended  local  government, 
with  nothing  about  it  to  derogate  from  imperial  supremacy. 
Yet  this  little  measure,  and  the  fate  that  has  befallen  it,  are 
hardly  less  deserving  of  attention  than  what  has  gone  before. 
Was  the  bill  in  truth  ever  really  meant  to  pass,  or  was  it 
intended  that  it  should  be  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
No  reasonable  man  can  surely  have  expected  to  find  in  it  a 
satisfactory  method  of  governing  Ireland !  Had  it  passed,  it 
must,  no  doubt,  have  rendered  other  ‘  steps  ’  of  some  kind  at 
once  necessary  to  prevent  the  reduction  of  Irish  administration 
to  a  condition  of  anarchy  and  confusion. 

It  is  in  some  respects  unfortunate  that  parliamentary  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  last  attempt  by  Liberal  statesmen  to  reform 
the  government  of  Ireland  was  prevented  by  the  premature 
decease  of  the  measure  itself,  almost  before  it  had  seen  the 
light.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  learn  how  its  authors 
expected  it  to  work ;  indeed,  how  they  understood  some  of  its 
provisions.  After  the  abundant  and  vague  talk  on  the  subject 
of  ‘  devolution,’  it  would  have  been  most  useful  to  the  country 
to  have  had  in  the  face  of  criticism  definite  meaning  attached 
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to  a  word,  in  which  various  sections  of  pohticians  were  anxious 
‘  to  find  salvation.’  The  Government  were  right  in  alleging 
that  this  was  not  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  It  did  not  profess  to 
establish  an  Irish  Parhament  in  Dubhn.  Its  avowed  object 
was  to  introduce  a  popular  element  into  the  business  of  Irish 
administration ;  and  to  do  this  they  created  a  pubUc  repre¬ 
sentative  body  to  be  called  ‘  The  Irish  Council,’  consisting  of 
eighty-two  members  elected  by  the  parhamentary,  or  rather 
the  local  government,  electors  of  Irish  constituencies,  as  arranged 
by  the  Bill,  together  with  two  dozen  nominated  members, 
appointed  in  the  first  instance  by  the  Crown  and  afterwards 
by  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  one  ex  officio  member,  viz.  the 
Irish  Under  Secretary  for  the  time  being. 

The  Irish  Council  was  to  control  the  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  the  various  Irish  departments  named  in  the  Bill — viz.  the 
Local  Government  Board,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Technical  Instruction,  the  Congested  Districts  Board,  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Pubhc  Works,  the  Inspector  of  Reformatory  and 
Industrial  Schools,  the  Registrar-General,  the  Commissioners 
of  National  Education,  and  the  Intermediate  Education  Board ; 
and  these  departments  were  to  carry  on  their  work  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  they  received  from  the  Irish  Coimcil,  whose 
resolutions  they  were  to  obey,  unless,  indeed,  they  were  dis¬ 
approved  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  In  Part  II.  the  Bill 
established  an  ‘  Irish  Fund  ’  and  an  ‘  Irish  Treasury,’  and 
directed  the  annual  payment  into  this  fimd  out  of  the  Con¬ 
solidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  sum  of  4,164,0001. 
to  provide  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Act,  the  Public  Works 
Grant,  and  the  Supplemental  Grant,  thus  relieving  the  Parha¬ 
ment  at  Westminster  from  ‘  any  obUgation  to  provide  for  the 
‘  expenses  ’  incurred  by  the  Irish  Council  ‘  otherwise  than  by 
‘  means  of  the  payments  made  to  the  Irish  Fund  under  the  Act.’  * 
The  various  departments  were  accordingly  annually  to  prepare 
estimates  for  the  approval  of  the  Irish  Council  (whose  finance 
committee  would  consider  them),  and  the  Coimcil  would  then 
‘  by  resolution  appropriate  to  each  head  of  expenditure  the 
maximum  sums  to  be  expended  under  that  head.’  f  And 
the  accounts  of  the  Irish  Fund  were  to  be  examined  and  audited 
by  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General,  as  if  a  minute  of 
the  Treasury  had  been  made  for  the  purpose,  and  his  report 
on  the  accounts  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
and  the  Irish  Council.} 

Now  in  all  this  there  is  matter  for  much  reflection.  It  is 


♦  Clause  6.  }  Clause  11.  }  See  Clause  12. 
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exceedingly  difficult  to  discover  upon  what  basis  of  principle 
its  authors  rested  the  Bill.  Granting  that  it  is  not  a  Home 
Rule  Bill,  it  assuredly  differs  from  any  mere  local  government 
Bill  that  has  hitherto  seen  the  light.  The  Council,  it  is  quite 
true,  is  no  Parhament,  since  it  can  neither  impose  taxes  nor 
pass  laws.  On  the  other  hand,  its  power  over  the  supreme 
executive  it  is  not  easy  to  estimate.  It  controls  many  of  the 
great  departments  ;  and  though  it  is  not  specifically  given 
authority  over  the  government  of  Ireland  and  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  it  seems  to  us  that  in  fact  the  means  are  given  to 
it  to  make  the  position  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Govermnent 
ahke  impossible.  Facts  weigh  not  less  than  the  sections  of  an 
Act  of  Parhament ;  and  in  fact  the  Irish  Council  would  stand 
forth  as  the  representative  of  the  Irish  people.  After  all,  the 
old  problem  remains.  What  is  it  that  is  really  intended  ? 
Is  the  ultimate  and  true  sovereign  of  Ireland  to  be  the  same 
sovereign  that  rules  England  and  Scotland — the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom — or  some  one  else  ?  The  problem  is  not 
solved  by  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  Devolution,’  nor  by  giving  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  a  peremptory  veto  on  the  resolutions  of  an 
Irish  National  and  Democratic  Council.  Some  weeks  ago 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  made,  in  the  House  of  Lor^, 
an  almost  impassioned  speech  in  favour  of  the  poUcy  of  Home 
Rule.  No  one  would  question  his  absolute  sincerity,  or  the 
loftiness  of  his  aspirations.  Yet  when  he  declared  that  he  would 
never  advocate  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament  that 
was  not  completely  subordinate  to  the  one  at  Westminster,  he 
made  shipwreck  of  all  his  fine  phrases  about  national  freedom 
and  the  rights  of  a  self-governing  people.  In  the  meantime 
the  sanguine  ‘  Devolutionist,’  having  yielded  in  part  to  the 
claim  made  in  the  name  of  Irish  nationahty  to  estabhsh  national 
institutions,  rests  content  in  the  belief  that  the  bigger  nationality 
—that  of  the  United  Kingdom — to  which  Lord  Loreburn  looks, 
will  be  safely  protected  by  the  veto  of  a  Lord-Lieutenant ! 

The  two  Home  Rule  Bills  of  Mr,  Gladstone  suffered  ship¬ 
wreck  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  their  authors  to  reconcile 
inconsistent  and  self-contradictory  principles.  The  gist  of  the 
Irish  claim  was  not  that  Ireland  should  be  a  State  or  a  Province, 
or  should  enjoy  certain  administrative  powers  of  local  govern¬ 
ment,  but  a  Nation  ;  and  this  was  no  more  compatible  with 
British  nationhood,  than  would  be  the  claim  of  political  nation¬ 
ahty  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  New  York  with  American 
nationhood.  The  Irish  Council  Bill  offended  every  section  of 
the  community.  The  Irish  Nationalists  because  it  disregarded, 
or,  as  they  thought,  dishonoured,  Irish  nationhood  ;  the  Irish 
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Minority  and  the  British  because  it  could  hardly  be  considered 
as  establishing  a  permanent  system  of  local  government,  so 
much  as  preparing  the  ground  for  the  surrender  to  Ireland 
of  complete  Home  Rule.  Mr.  Redmond  for  a  time  seemed  to 
regard  it  in  the  latter  light ;  but,  such  was  the  state  of  Irish 
opinion,  he  could  not  afford  to  wait ;  and  he  it  was  who  struck 
the  fatal  blow.  Before,  however,  we  consider  his  position,  it 
is  worth  while  to  give  a  little  more  consideration  to  the  pro¬ 
posals  of  the  Bill  itself. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  estimates  from  the  annual  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  wliilst  EngUsh  and  Scotch 
estimates  remained  subject  to  the  criticism  of  the  representatives 
of  Ireland,  would  certainly  create  a  fresh  anomaly  about  which 
British  members  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  might  have 
something  to  say.  Yet  were  Irish  members  to  be  excluded 
when  British  estimates  were  under  consideration,  the  House 
of  Commons  would  experience  the  confusion  of  that  ‘  in  and  out  ’ 
arrangement,  the  threat  of  which  brought  so  much  ridicule 
on  the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  1893.  On  a  division  in  Committee  of 
Supply  a  great  question  of  policy  or  the  fate  of  a  Ministry  often 
depends.  Setting  aside,  how'ever,  the  indirect  effects  that  the 
Irish  Council  Bill  would  undoubtedly  have  upon  the  working  of 
the  Imperial  ParUament,  how  would  the  system  proposed 
operate  in  Ireland  ? 

Now  according  to  our  British  system,  the  great  departments 
of  State  are  organisations  which  work  imder  rules  and  regulations 
owing  their  authority  to  the  law.  For  their  direction  under  the 
law,  and  for  every  action  that  they  may  take,  some  Minister 
of  the  Crow'n  is  responsible — responsible,  that  is,  to  Parliament. 
ParUament,  which  provides  the  funds,  superintends  the  work, 
appropriating  to  every  item  of  expenditure  the  specific  amount 
that  it  approves.  The  House  of  Commons  does  not  vote 
annually  a  lump  sum  of  so  many  milUons,  for  instance,  to  the 
Army,  or  Navy,  and  say  to  those  spending  departments,  spend 
it  as  you  Uke  !  Still  less  would  it  think  of  enacting  that  such 
a  lump  sum  should  be  paid  for  a  series  of  years.  Of  coiuse, 
under  Statute  subordinate  authorities  exist,  such  as  the  London 
County  Council,  which  control,  independently  of  Parliament, 
their  own  expenditure.  But,  then,  they  expend  the  money  which 
they  themselves  have  raised.  The  officials  of  the  County  Council 
are  responsible  to  the  County  Council,  and  County  Councillors  are 
themselves  responsible  to  the  County  Council  electors.  But 
the  Irish  Council  has  no  resources  of  its  own.  It  cannot  tax 
and  it  cannot  rate.  It  can  only  spend.  And  the  income  out 
of  which  it  is  to  spend,  and  upon  which  it  may  borrow,  is  money 
provided  by  Act  of  Parliament  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
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coining  of  course  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  general  taxpayer 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  who  is  not  represented  in  the  Irish 
Council.  In  this  connexion  one  may  well  ask  what  is  the 
meaning  of  Clause  12,  imposing  the  audit  of  the  Auditor-General 
on  the  accounts  of  the  Irish  Council.  The  function  of  the 
Auditor-General,  who  reports  to  Parliament,  is  to  see  that  the 
money  spent  has  been  expended  in  strict  obedience  to  the 
specific  requirements  of  Parliament.  If  by  Act  of  Parliament 
so  many  millions  were  to  be  paid  to  the  Irish  Council,  the  audit 
would  be  satisfied  when  it  was  shown  that  such  specific  sum 
had  been  so  paid.  Such  an  audit  would  of  course  be  useless. 
But  Clause  12  requires  that  the  Comptroller  and  Auditor- 
General  should  submit  his  report  on  the  accounts  to  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  the  Irish  Coimcil — a  very  singular  provision. 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  the  view's  of  the  authors 
of  the  Bill  on  this  and  many  other  matters  of  detail  of  the  Bill, 
had  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Irish  NationaUst  Convention  not 
given  it  its  coup  de  grace  on  May  20,  before  even  it  had 
been  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  its  second 
reading. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Redmond  had  been  made 
acquainted  before  its  introduction  with  the  main  outlines  of 
the  Government  scheme,  and  this  he  has  not  denied.  His 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  measure  seemed  to  indicate 
that  he  would  be  willing  to  give  it  a  fair  and  friendly  considera¬ 
tion.  Nevertheless,  when  the  Nationalist  Convention  met,  Mr. 
Redmond  himself  moved,  in  an  excited  assembly  and  amidst 
the  most  enthusiastic  cheering,  a  resolution,  the  concluding 
paragraph  of  which  ran  as  follows  : 

‘  Though  we  have  been  willing  to  give  fair  consideration  to  any 
scheme  prepared  by  British  Ministers  which  in  their  opinion  would 
be  consistent  with,  and  would  lead  up  to,  the  larger  policy  to  which 
they  were  pledged  ;  we  having  considered  the  Irish  Council  Bill 
introduced  by  the  Government,  declare  that  it  is  utterly  inadequate 
in  its  scope,  and  unsatisfactory  in  its  details,  and  should  be  rejected 
by  the  Insh  nation,  and  we  regard  the  production  of  such  a  measure 
by  a  British  Government  pledged  to  Home  Rule  as  confirmation  of 
the  position  alw’ays  taken  up  that  any  attempt  to  settle  the  Irish 
problem  by  half  measures  would  be  entirely  unsuccessful,  and  we 
call  upon  the  Irish  party  to  oppose  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  to  press  upon  the  Government  with  all  their  strength  and  powrer 
to  introduce  a  measure  for  the  establishment  of  a  native  Parliament 
with  a  responsible  executive,  having  power  over  purely  Irish  affairs  ; 
and'at  this  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  Ireland  we  invite  all  the  Nation¬ 
alist  forces  of  the  country  to  unite  in  support  of  our  representatives 
m  Parliament,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  effectively  press  for  a  speedy 
and  genuine  settlement  of  the  Irish  question,’ 
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The  resolution  was  passed  unanimously.  In  Mr.  Redmond’s 
speech  there  were  one  or  two  passages  deserving  of  notice. 
No  doubt  he  was  fully  entitled  to  deny,  as  he  did  with  indigna¬ 
tion,  on  the  part  of  Hmself  and  his  colleagues,  that  he  or  they 
were  in  any  way  pledged  or  committed  to  either  the  principle  or 
the  details  of  the  Bill.  He  disbelieved  in  ‘  Devolution,’  in  any 
half-way  house  to  Home  Rule,  in  any  attempt  to  get  to  Home 
Rule  by  instalments  ;  but  ‘  as  a  practical  politician  he  recognised 
‘  facts,’  and  it  was  a  fact  that  in  this  Parhament  no  pure  Home 
Rule  Bill  would  be  offered  them.  He  was  anxious,  however,  that 
any  offer  which  might  be  made  should  be  submitted  to  the 
Nationahst  Convention  for  the  consideration  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  he  had  therefore  supported  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 
But  when  the  measure  was  before  him  he  found  that  it  was 
absolutely  unworkable,  that  its  finance  was  ‘  utterly  inadequate,’ 
that  it  would  create  a  dangerous  rivalry  between  the  authority 
to  be  set  up  and  the  Irish  National  party ;  and  he  strongly 
held  that  ‘  the  Nationahst  party  with  an  organised  Ireland 
‘  behind  it  was  the  greatest  weapon  which  Ireland  had  in  her 
‘  possession.’ 

Apart  from  the  specific  language  employed,  the  attitude  which 
the  Irish  leader  tacitly  assumes  is  significant.  He  and  his  party 
demand  certain  things  as  their  own.  Independence  is  wrong¬ 
fully  withheld  from  them  by  a  Parhament  which  has  no  moral 
rights  over  their  country.  He  refuses  to  undertake  the  shghtest 
share  of  responsibihty  for  any  measure  that  may  be  produced. 
That  is  the  duty  he  considers  of  the  Enghsh  Government.  Irish 
Nationahsts  will  be  ready  when  the  proposals  are  duly  laid  before 
them  to  accept  or  reject  them.  Supposing  a  suggestion  were 
made  to  ‘  amend  the  provision  for  the  Government  of  Scotland,’ 
and  Parhament  were  to  take  the  matter  up,  is  it  possible  to 
conceive  Scotch  members  all  standing  aloof  whilst  a  measure 
entirely  framed  by  Enghshmen  in  order  to  satisfy  Scottish 
aspirations  and  carry  out  Scottish  ideas  was  placed  before  the 
House  of  Commons  ?  In  the  framing  and  advocacy  of  such  a 
measure  Scotchmen  would  of  course  take  the  leading  part  with  a 
full  sense  of  the  responsibihty  they  were  incurring.  For  our  part 
we  see  no  reason  why  it  should  be  different  in  the  case  of  Ireland. 
Irish  Nationahsts  have  ah  the  rights  and  all  the  privileges  of 
other  members  of  Parhament.  Ireland  is  preposterously  over¬ 
represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  party  is  rich 
in  parhamentary  abihty  and  parhamentary  experience.  Surely 
it  is  their  business  in  co-operation  with  British  members  who 
may  agree  with  them  to  frame  their  own  scheme,  to  table  their 
own  BiU,  and  to  take  in  the  face  of  the  Irish  and  the  British 
pubhc  the  full  responsibihty  for  their  proposals !  Mr.  Butt  was 
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the  last  Home  Ruler  to  formulate  in  the  precise  language  of  a 
Bill  the  Irish  demand.  When  in  1886  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a 
convert  to  the  project  of  establishing  a  Parliament  and  Govern¬ 
ment  in  Ireland  he  should  have  sought  the  direct  co-operation  of 
Mr.  Parnell.  If  to-day  Mr.  Redmond  and  the  Nationalists 
refuse  to  co-operate  with  English  Home  Rulers  in  office,  let  them 
assume  the  full  responsibility  of  proposing  their  own  reforms 
for  themselves,  and  let  Parliament  and  the  country  judge  of 
their  merits.  Mr.  Parnell  with  much  temporary  success  played 
the  one  great  British  party  against  the  other.  In  alliance  with 
the  Conservatives  he  turned  out  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  in  alliance 
with  Mr.  Gladstone  he  turned  out  Lord  Salisbury.  But  he  did 
not  succeed  in  his  policy,  however  well  he  may  have  played 
the  party  game.  Statesmen  went  in  and  out  of  office,  but  the 
wishes  and  interests  of  the  British  people  prevailed,  and  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  remain  a  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  present  condition  of  British  parties  Mr.  Redmond 
has  not  the  power  to  play  the  balancing  game  dear  to  Mr.  Parnell. 
The  Liberal  party  for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year  is 
independent  of  Nationalist  support.  Moreover,  Mr.  Redmond’s 
position  in  his  own  party  is  not  too  secure  ;  and  there  are  many 
signs  of  internal  dissension  amongst  Irish  Nationahsts.  The 
recent  attempt  of  a  Liberal  Government  to  satisfy  Irish  desires 
by  recasting  the  system  of  Government  in  Ireland  has  failed 
disastrously.  Surely  the  time  has  arrived  when  English  Liberal 
statesmen  may  in  perfect  fairness  decUne  to  make  another  at¬ 
tempt,  and  may  invite  Mr.  Redmond  and  his  friends,  assisted 
if  they  wish  it  by  a  Nationalist  Convention,  to  put  forward 
their  own  scheme,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  on  their  own 
responsibility  for  the  judgement  of  Parliament  and  of  the  people 
of  the  Three  Kingdoms. 

Mr.  Redmond  despairs  of  getting  a  genuine  Home  Rule  Bill 
from  the  present  Parliament.  And  he  is  right.  And  could 
there  be  stronger  evidence  of  the  growth,  irrespective  of  party, 
of  Unionist  principles  ?  Twenty  years  ago,  fourteen  years 
ago,  a  Liberal  majority  half  the  size  of  the  present  one  would 
have  carried  Home  Rule.  It  is  with  LiberaUsm  and  with 
Liberals  that  Home  Rule  has  lost  ground, — a  fact  full  of  hope 
for  the  ultimate  victory  of  the  Unionist  cause.  As  the  poUcy 
becomes  better  understood  it  is  less  Uked.  Measure  after  measure, 
framed  in  the  hope  of  meeting  NationaUst  wishes,  fails  igno- 
miniously  to  win  popular  support.  It  is  a  curious  comment  on 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  great  attempt  to  identify  Liberalism  with  Home 
Rule,  that  it  is  during  the  existence  of  a  House  of  Commons 
with  a  Liberal  majority  of  more  than  200  that  that  policy  should 
have  collapsed. 
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Mr.  Redmond  is  wise  in  thinking  that  from  the  Home  Rulers’ 
point  of  view  everything  depends  on  the  constitution  of  the 
statutory  body  which  is  to  represent  the  Irish  people. 

‘  If,’  he  said  at  DubUn,  ‘  the  body  were  properly  constituted, 
if  it  were  the  laying  of  a  foundation  on  which  afterwards  we  could 
rear  a  great  bmlding,  I  would  not  quarrel  with  the  Bill  if  the 
powers  in  the  first  instance  given  to  that  body  were  comparatively 
limited  and  grudging  ;  but  if  the  constitution  of  the  body  is  wrong, 
nothing  can  be  right ;  and  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  I  have 
reason  to  know  that  on  that  vital  point,  the  constitution  of  the 
body,  no  amendment  is  possible  or  would  be  accepted.’ 

Thus  between  the  Home  Rule  Leader  and  the  Liberal  Govern¬ 
ment  the  difference  is  fundamental.  Mr.  Dicey  was  right  in 
saying  in  the  passage  quoted  ‘  that  the  conditions  on  which 
‘  Englishmen  can  wisely  give  Home  Rule  to  Ireland  are  condi- 
‘  tions  which  no  scheme  of  Home  Rule  can  satisfy.’ 

The  years  during  which  Unionists,  against  every  form  of 
attack,  have  maintained  the  principle  of  the  parliamentary 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  have  been  fruitful  in  important 
measures  benefiting  the  Irish  people.  A  wholesale  transfer  of 
land  from  the  landlord  to  the  occupying  class  would  have  been 
a  policy  impossible  to  any  Irish  Parliament.  The  power  and 
the  credit  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  have 
rendered  feasible  that  which  Irishmen  by  themselves  would 
have  attempted  in  vain.  Unionist  principles  have  in  England 
permeated  thousands  who  certainly  do  not  belong  to  the 
Unionist  party.  In  Ireland  there  has  not  since  the  rise  of 
Mr.  Parnell  been  a  more  marked  absence  of  solidarity  amongst 
Home  Rulers.  The  authority  of  Mr.  Redmond  is  shaken,  and 
there  is  no  one  inside  or  outside  the  House  of  Commons  capable 
of  succeeding  where  he  and  Mr.  Parnell  failed. 

The  British  constitution  is  not  going  to  be  recast  on  Home 
Rule  lines.  That  is  no  mere  party  pronouncement.  It  is  the 
deep  resolve  of  the  British  people,  who  have  no  intention  of 
allowing  the  temporary  exigencies  of  political  parties  to  destroy 
the  sovereignty  of  Parliament,  actual  as  well  as  theoretical,  over 
every  portion  of  the  British  Islands.  Since  1885  three  Govern¬ 
ments  have  laid  their  proposals  before  the  country.  The  Sepa¬ 
ration  Bill  of  1886 ;  the  General  Confusion  Bill  of  1893 ;  the 
Constitutional  Monstrosity  of  1907.  We  have  had  enough  of 
Home  Rule  Bills,  let  us  henceforth  endeavour  to  make  progress 
on  both  sides  of  the  Irish  Channel  on  the  basis  of  the  Union. 


No,  CCCGXXII.  will  be  published  in  October. 


